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PREFACE 


TO     THE 


SEVENTH     EDITION. 

IHave  reafon  to  hope,  that  this,  the  fe- 
venth  edition  of  my  Syftem  of  Surge- 
ry, will  be  found  confiderably  improved  : 
I  have  been  at  pains  to  infert  in  it  all  fuch 
real  improvements  as  have  been  made  in 
Surgery  fince  the  flrfl  editions  of  it  were 
published ;  and  to  give  reprefentations  of 
fuch  ufeful  inftruments  as  have  been  invent- 
ed during  that  period. 

It  is  alfo  my  intention,  ffcill  to  keep  thefe 
objedls  in  view,  and  to  incorporate  in  fuch 
future  editions  as  may  be  called  for,  every 
improvement  in  Surgery  with  which  I  may 
become  acquainted 
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I  inurl,  however,  obferve,  that  I  do  not 
engage  to  notice  all  that  may  be  mention- 
ed to  me  as  improvements,  or  that  authors 
may  judge  proper  to  publifh  :  For  not  ha- 
ving done  fo,  I  have  already  indeed  been 
pointedly  blamed  :  But  authors  mould  re- 
collect, that  with  whatever  partiality  they 
may  view  their  own  productions,  and  thofe 
improvements  which  they  themfelves  or 
their  friends  may  bring  forth,  that  others 
may  not  value  them  fo  highly. 

Anxious  to  avoid  controveriiai  writings 
in  which,  a  full  occupation  of  my  time, 
in  what  I  judge  to  be  more  ufeful  purfuits, 
does  not  permit  me  -to  engage,  and  to 
which  my  inclination  is  altogether  adverfe, 
nothing  ihall  tempt  me  to  give  way  to  it. 
This  remark  I  am  induced  to  fuggefl,  from 
being  informed,  that  fome  have  written  in 
luch  a  petulant  manner  on  different  parts 
of  my  publications,  as  if  they  wifhed  and 
expected  that  I  ihould  reply  to  them : 
Books  of  this  kind,  however,  I  ihall  never 
read :  No  advantage  could  accrue  to  this 

or 
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or  any  other  publication,  nor  credit  to  my- 
felf,  from  replying  to  authors  who  feem 
chiefly  to  write  for  the  purpofe  of  declaim- 
ing againft  others,  and  for  aflerting  their 
own  fuperiority  over  all  who  have  gone  be- 
fore them:  Leaving  others  to  act  in  this 
matter  as  they  may  judge  proper,  I  mall 
continue,  as  I  have  hitherto  done,  without 
regard  to  the  opinions  of  individuals,  to  de- 
tail, what  from  experience  and  observation 
I  know  to  be  the  befl  pra&ice,  and  to  State 
my  opinions  clearly  and  decidedly  >  but 
without  attempting  to  force  thofe  opinions 
upon  others,  I  Shall  allow  the  Public  to  de- 
termine, whether  thefe,  or  thofe  of  other 
men,  fubmitted  to  their  consideration,  ought 
to  be  followed. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  late  improvements  in 
Surgery,  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  what 
may  here  with  propriety  be  repeated,  that 
were  I  to  endeavour  to  trace  all  that  have 
been  propofed  within  thefe  lafl  fifty  or  Six- 
ty years,  I  fnould  often  find  it  difficult, 
and  in  fome  inStances  impoSlible,  to  deter- 
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mine,  by  whom  the  practice,  as  it  is  now 
eftablifhed,  was  introduced ;  and  in  order 
to  give  a  fair  account  of  the  progrefs  of  the 
different  operations  of  Surgery,  from  their 
rude  to  their  improved  Hate,  I  mould  be 
obliged  to  enter  on  a  full  chronological 
hiftory  of  each  :  While  this  kind  of  inqui- 
ry could  ferve  no  ufeful  purpofe,  it  would 
tend  to  render  more  prolix,  a  work  which, 
from  the  variety  of  its  objects,  muft  necef- 
farily  extend  to  a  great  length  :  I  mail, 
therefore,  in  general,  decline  it :  When  the 
author,  however,  of  any  remarkable  im- 
provement is  with  certainty  known,  I  mail 
never  fail  to  give  him  all  the  credit  which 
his  difcovery  feems  to  merit :  but  to  notice 
every  ineonfiderable  alteration  that  may 
be  propofed  upon  inftruments  and  opera- 
tions, and  to  enumerate  the  opinions  con- 
tained in  many  publications,  often  the  pro- 
ductions of  men  of  no  practice  or  obferva- 
tion,  as  it  could  tend  to  no  utility,  it  will 
not  therefore  be  attempted. 
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I  have  alfo  formerly  remarked,  that  I 
wifh  every  where  to  avoid  theoretical  dif- 
quifitions  :  When  the  mbject  under  con- 
fideration  can  be  rendered  more  clear  and 
intelligible,  I  have  occafionally  employed 
fuch  reafoning  as  experience  and  common 
fenfe  feem  evidently  to  fupport  \  but  I  have 
ftudioufly  guarded  againft  the  difcuffion  of 
doubtful  fpeculative  opinions  :  In  addition 
to  this,  I  may  obferve,  in  the  words  of  a 
celebrated  German  practitioner,  that  I  have 
carefully  avoided  general  maxims :  In  no 
fcience,  he  very  properly  obferves,  does 
felf-fufficiency,  or  bold  and  general  afler- 
tions,  and  decided  axioms,  more  certainly 
mark  ignorance  and  want  of  experience 
than  in  the  Science  of  Medicine  *  ■  Info- 
much,  that  in  whatever  publication  they 
abound,  there  is  much  caufe  to  fufpecf 
that  the  author  has  not  enjoyed  thofe  full 
opportunities  of  obferving  the  progrefs  of 
difeafes,  and  the  numberlcfs  varieties  that 
they  afliime,  which  every  man  ought  to 
a  4  have 
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hssfb  done  before  he  attempts  to  give  Ia~ 
formation  to  others. 

To  this  publication  It  has  been  objected 
by  ibme,  that  it  Is  too  minute,,  and  of 
coj.iie  too  extend vev  But  it  mud  be  re- 
collected, that  It  Is  chiefly  written  for 
thole  who  are  learnings  or  who  are.  yet 
young  In  the  profefllon  of  Surgery,  and  not 
fo  much  for  men  of  experience,  who  alone 
have  Hated  this  objection,  and  who  in  this 
inftance  ieeni  to  have  forgot  the  Iteps  by 
which  they  thernielves  gained  the  know- 
ledge  which  they  poflefs,  or  that  they  eyer 
required  aflifiance  In  the  more  early  part 
of  their  cliirarglcal  purfiiits.  It  was-the 
want  of  "this  kind  of  affifiance,  when  I  en- 
tered on  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  Surgery  ^ 
and  which  at  that  time  was  generally  felt 
and  complained  of,  that  firiT:  fuggefted  to 
me  the  propriety  of  publiihing  this  work ; 
and  if  it  Hiail  continue  to  afford  to  the 
younger  part  of  the  prefeffion,  what  I  have 
i*eafon  to  hope  It  has  hitherto  done,  an  ea- 
fier  method  than  they  formerly  poileiled^ 
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of  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  practical 
part  of  Surgery ?  and  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded,  I  ihall  not  be  dif- 
pofed,  from  the  remarks  of  a  few,  to  alter 
the  manner  in  wThich  it  is  written.  At 
fome  future  period,  I,  or  my  Son,  now  en- 
gaged in  the  fame  profeflion,  may  give  an 
abridgment  of  the  whole.,  which  may  ferve 
as  a  manual  or  directory,  for  thole  who 
are  occupied  in  the  line  of  chirurgical  ope- 
rations 5  but  the  concife  defcription  of  an 
abridged  work,  would  be  ill  calculated  for 
thofe  who  have  feen  nothing,  and  who  have 
therefore  all  to  learn. 

In  this  and  the  lixth  edition,  a  coniider- 
able  change  will  be  perceived  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  fubjects  5  and  the  volume 
on  inflammation  and  Ulcers,  formerly  pub- 
li fried  feparately,  makes  part  of  the  prefent 
work,  At  the  end  of  every  volume  are  in- 
ferted  the  Plates  which  belong  to  it ;  and 
a  lift  of  the  whole  Plates  is  given  imme- 
diately after  the  Contents  of  each,  by 
which  any  particular  Plate  may  be  readi- 
ly 
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ly  found.    A  General  Index  is  alfo  mbjoin- 
ed  to  the  laft  volume. 

With  a  view  to  illuftrate  this  work,  and 
to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  adverting 
more  particularly  than  can  be  done  in  a 
general  fyftem,  to  many  of  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  Surgery,  I  have,  for  many 
years  pad,  been  occafionally  employed  in 
arranging  for  the  prefs,  narrations  of  fuch 
accidents  and  difeafes,  in  the  management 
of  which  I  have  been  perfonally  concern- 
ed, as  I  conceive  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  -P 
and  they  will  be  judged  to  be  the  more  va- 
luable, as  a  great  proportion  of  all'  that  I 
ihall  felect  will  relate  to  circumftances,  in 
which  I  have  had  occafion  to  act  on  con- 
fultation  with  other  practitioners.  Two 
volumes  of  this  kind  are  nearly  ready,  and 
will  be  publifhed  as  foon  as  they  are  finifh- 
ed,  under  the  title  of  "  Consultations 
"  and  Observations  on  many  of  them6re 
"  important  Parts  of  Surgery." 

Edinburgh,  t 
Sept.  i.  18.01.j1 
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CHAPTER     I. 
On  Inflammation. 

SECTION     I. 

Of  the  Symptoms  and  Caufes  of  Inflammation, 

§  I.  General  Remarks  on  Inflammation, 

Inflammation  is  the  moft  frequent,  as 
it  is  perhaps  the  moft  important,  ob- 
ject of  the  Surgeon's  attention.  We  daily 
meet  with  it  as  the  confequence  of  opera- 
tions, and  in  the  treatment  of  wounds, 
contufions,  and  ulcers.  It  is  therefore 
Vol.  I,  B  confidered 
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confidered  as  a  fit  fubjec~t  for  the  firft  ar- 
ticle of  a  Syftem  of  Surgery. 

Every  organifed  part  of  the  body  is  li- 
able to  inflame,  but  as  the  inflammation  of 
internal  parts  is  generally  productive  of 
fymptoms  which  more  properly  fall  with- 
in the  province  of  Medicine,  it  would  here 
be  foreign  to  our  purpofe  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  them.  I  mail  therefore  treat  of 
this  fymptom,  and  its  various  confequen- 
ces,  as  they  commonly  occur  in  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  the  body ;  and  as  all  the  phe- 
nomena* of  inflammation  will  be  under- 
ftood  from  the  conlideration  of  phlegmon,, 
or  local  inflammation,  any  obfervations 
that  I  fhall  offer  will  be  more  particularly 
confined  to  that  variety  of  the  difeafe, 

§  2.    Of  the  Symptoms  and  Terminations  of 
Phlegmon. 

Phlegmon  is  a  term  which  we  apply 
to  a  circumfcribed  tumor,  attended  with 
heat,  rednefs,  tenfion,  and  a  throbbing 
pain,     Thefe  are  the  firft  appearances  of 

phlegmon ; 
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phlegmon  |  and  when  they  are  flight,  and 
the  part  affected  of  no  great  extent,  they 
have  frequently  no  apparent  influence  ei- 
ther on  the  pulfe  or  health  of  the  patient ; 
but,  whenever  they  are  conliderable,  and 
the  inflammation  extenfive,  the  pulfe  be- 
comes quick,  full,  and  generally  hard ;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  the  patient  complains  of 
univerfal  heat,  thirft,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  fever. 

If,  either  by  an  effort  of  nature,  or  by 
the  application  of  remedies,  the  pain,  heat, 
and  tenfion  are  removed,  the  other  fymp- 
toms that  I  have  mentioned  likewife  abate, 
and  the  patient  foon  gets  well.  This  is 
juftly  reckoned  the  moft  delirable  manner 
in  which  inflammation  can  in  general  ter- 
minate, and  is  termed  Refolution. 

When,  inflead  of  diminiihing,  however, 
the  fymptoms  of  heat,  pain,  and  rednefs 
rather  increafe;  when  the  febrile  fymp- 
toms likewife  augment,  and  the  tumor  ac- 
quires a  larger  fize,  turns  foft,  fomewhat 
prominent  in  the  middle,  and  acquires  a 
clear  fhining  appearance,  the  different 
B  2  fymptoms 
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fymptoms  of  fever  then  abate,  and  on  the 
tumor  being  comprefled  on  each  fide,  a 
fluid  is  found  to  fluctuate  underneath.  In 
this  manner  inflammation  is  faid  to  termi- 
nate in  Suppuration. 

But  when  the  pain  and  rednefs  of  the 
part  increafe,  together  with  the  fulnefs  of 
pulfe  and  other  fymptoms  of  fever,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  tumor  does  not  become 
more  prominent,  we  have  then  reafon  to 
fear,  that  Gangrene  or  Mortification  will 
enfue. 

Mortification  firfl  appears  by  a  change 
of  colour  in  the  part  affected,  which,  from 
being  of  a  bright  red,  becomes  livid,  while 
fmall  veficles,  containing  a  thin  acrid  fe- 
rum,  are  frequently  difperfed  over  its  fur- 
face — the  pain  abates — the  pulfe  finks,  but 
continues  frequent — the  tumor  at  laft  lofes 
its  tenfenefs— turns  black  and  flaccid — and 
thus  terminates  in  a  real  mortified  or  dead 
fpot. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  ordinary  confe- 
quences  of  inflammation.  We  mall  now 
proceed  to  treat  of  the  various  caufes  by 

which 
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which  it  is  induced,  and  laftly  of  the  me- 
thod of  cure. 

§3.  Of  the  exciting  and  predifpofing  Caufes  of 
Inflammation. 

The  exciting  caufes  of  inflammation, 
are,  in  general,  whatever  tend  to  ftimulate, 
or  produce  pain:  Such  as,  all  variety  of 
wounds,  whether  fimple,  lacerated,  or  punc- 
tured, and  with  whatever  inflrument  they 
may  be  produced — alfo  bruifes  and  burns, 
whether  by  the  actual  or  potential  caute- 
ry— likewife  all  corrofive  and  irritating 
applications,  as,  the  different  ftrong  acids, 
cantharides,  and  all  the  clafs  of  rubefa- 
cientia.  Ligatures  may  likewife  be  men- 
tioned, and  in  fome  inftances  tumors  that 
acT:  as  ligatures,  by  producing  an  undue 
compreflion  on  any  of  the  blood-veflels 
and  nerves ;  as  alfo,  violent  exercife  of  any 
particular  member,  and  cold  applied  to  a 
particular  part. 

Thefe  are   the  moft  common  external 

caufes  of  phlegmon :  but  there  are  others 

B  3  which 
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which  tend  to  produce  the  fame  effect, 
which  we  are  to  confider  entirely  as  inter- 
nal ;  fuch  are  the  different  vitiated  flates 
of  the  fluids,  excited  by  the  prefence  of 
morbid  matters  of  different  kinds,  as  the 
matter  of  lues  venerea,  fmall  pox,  and 
meafles.  Fevers,  too,  that  end  in  critical 
inflammation,  and  confequent  abfceiYes, 
feem  likewife  to  act  in  the  fame  manner. 

Under, one  or  other  of  thefe  heads  may 
be  comprehended  almoft  all  the  exciting 
caufes  of  inflammation.  I  may  here,  how- 
ever, obferve,  that  there  are  other  caufes, 
which,  with  fufHcient  propriety,  may  be  faid 
to  be  of  the  predifpohng  kind,  in  fo  far  as 
they  tend  to  produce  fuch  a  ftate  of  the 
fyflem,  as  renders  it  more  fufceptible  of 
inflammatory  complaints  than  it  otherwife 
would  be.  The  moil  remarkable  of  thefe, 
is  a  plethoric  habit  of  body,  mofl:  frequent- 
ly induced  by  full  living ;  in  fome  cafes  by 
want  of  due  bodily  exercife,  and  not  un- 
commonly by  a  combination  of  both.  We 
alio  obferve,  that  inflammatory  difeafes  are 

more 
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more  frequent  in  young  than  in  old  people, 
and  in  men  more  than  in  women. 


\  4.  Of  the  proximate  Caufe  of  Inflammation* 

Various  opinions  have  prevailed  on  the 
proximate  cauie  of  inflammation  :  fome  of 
which  have  never  been  generally  admitted, 
and  others,  after  having  prevailed  for  a 
time,  have  at  laft,  too,  been  rejected. 

The  doctrine  on  this  fubject,  which  for 
fome  years  has  prevailed  in  this  Univerhty, 
as  it  readily  accounts  for  the  action  of  the 
feveral  exciting  caufes  of  inflammation, 
for  the  effects  of  the  difeafe,  and  for  the 
operation  of  the  medicines  ufually  employ- 
ed in  the  cure,  appears  moft  clearly  to  ex- 
plain the  proximate  caufe  alfo. 

From  obferving  the  various  phenomena 
of  inflammation,  an  increafed  action  of  the 
veflels  of  the  part  affected  will,  in  every 
inftance,  be  found  to  take  place  ;  and  as, 
from  an  increafed  action  in  the  arteries  of 
a  part,  all  the  circumftances  of  inflamma- 
tion may  be  explained,  we  are  hence  indu- 
B  4  ced 
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ced  to  confider  this  Sate  of  the  veflels  as 
the  caufe  by  which  it  is  immediately  pro- 
duced. 

This  opinion,  as  I  have  already  obferved,, 
is  particularly  fupported  by  a  review  of 
the  feveral  exciting  caufes  of  inflammation; 
all  of  which  being  of  a  Simulating  na- 
ture, their  application  to  living  or  fenflble 
parts  mud  of  courfe  tend  to  excite  a  pre- 
ternatural exertion  of  the  veflels  in  fuch 
parts.  Thus,  to  reafon  from  analogy,  we 
obferve,  that  Sernutatories  applied  to  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  nofe— the  ali- 
ments to  the  Somach  and  inteSines — and 
the  blood  to  the  internal  furface  of  the 
veflels  in  which  it  is  contained,  all  ferve, 
as  fo  many  Simulants,  to  an  action  of  a 
different  kind  y  and  in  the  fame  manner, 
corrofive  or  irritating  fubSances,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  naturally 
in  them  produce  the  fame  effects  as  in  other 
mufcular  organs. 

We  thus,  in  a  very  probable  manner, 
account  for  the  action  of  all  direct  Simu- 
lants, in  the  production  of  inflammation, 

It 
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ft  frequently  happens,  however,  that  in- 
flammation takes  place  when  the  applica- 
tion of  ftimulants,  or  irritating  fubftances, 
cannot  in  any  degree  be  fufpecled.  In 
fuch  cafes,  the  increafed  a&ion  of  the  ar- 
teries and  of  the  heart,  when  it  occurs, 
feems  to  be  fupported  by  a  fpafm  or  con- 
ftriclion  of  the  extreme  veffels,  either  of  a 
particular  part,  or  of  the  whole  body  :  And 
hence,  frc-m  the  known  tonic  or  aftrin- 
gent  power  of  cold,  we  account  for  the  fre- 
quent joccurrence  of  inflammatory  difeafes 
in  the  cold  feafons  of  winter  and  fpring  j 
and  hence,  too,  the  throat  and  lungs  are 
more  efpecially  apt  to  inflame,  from  thefe 
parts  being  more  particularly  liable  to  the 
immediate  a&ion  of  cold. 

Dr  Cullen,  who  confidered  fpafm  as  the 
fole  proximate  caufe  of  inflammation,  when 
treating  of  this  fubjecl,  fays,  "  That  a  fpafm 
of  the  extreme  veflels  takes  place  in  in- 
flammation, is  prefumed  from  what  is  at 
the  fame  time  the  ftate  of  the  whole  arte- 
rial fyftem.  In  all  conliderable  inflam- 
mations, though  arifing  in  one  part  only, 

an 
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an  affe&ion  is  communicated  to  the  whole 
fyftem  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  an  in- 
flammation is  readily  produced  in  other 
parts  befides  that  firft  affected.  This  ge- 
neral afFedion  is  well  known  to  phyficians, 
under  the  name  of  Diathejis  Phlogiflica.  It 
moil  commonly  appears  in  perfbns  of  the 
moft  rigid  fibres  \  is  often  manifeftly  in- 
duced by  the  tonic  or  aftringent  power  of 
cold  j  is  increafed  by  all  tonic  and  ftimu- 
lant  powers  applied  to  the  body ;  is  always 
attended  by  a  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe  ;  and 
is  mo  ft  effectually  taken  off  by  the  relax- 
ing power  of  blood-letting.  From  thefe 
circumftances,  it  is  probable,  that  the  dia- 
thefis  phlogiftica  confifts  in  an  increafed 
tone,  or  contractility,  and  perhaps  con- 
traction, of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  whole 
arterial  fyftem*.1" 

An  increafed  action  in  the  veflels  of  a 
part,  being  admitted  as  the  proximate  caufe 
of  inflammation,  we  can  pretty  clearly 
account  for  the  operation  of  the  feverai 
predifpoimg  caufes,  as  well   as    for    the 

fymptoms 

*  See  Firft  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  p.  88. 
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fymptoms  which  occur  in  the  courfe  of 
it. 

Thus  the  increafed  action  of  an  artery, 
by  forcing  or  propelling  into  the  (mailer 
fets  of  vefiels,  red  globules,  and  other  denfe 
parts  of  the  blood  which  they  cannot  ea- 
lily  tranfmit,  very  readily  accounts  for 
the  rednefs,  tumor,  tenlion,  and  throbbing 
pain,  which  occur  in  every  cafe  of  phleg- 
mon :  As  like  wife,  in  fome  meafure,  for  the 
augmentation  of  heat,  which  increafed  at- 
trition muft  in  fuch  cafes  always  produce. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  animal  heat  alone,  which  muft 
neceflarily  arife  from  a  larger  proportion 
of  blood  being  fent  to  a  part  than  it  natu- 
rally receives,  will  have  a  confiderable  in- 
fluence in  the  production  of  an  increafed 
degree  of  heat. 

The  method  of  cure,  as  I  have  already 
obferved,  tends  alfo  to  confirm  the  opinion 
that  I  have  ventured  to  fuggeft  as  the 
caufe  of  inflammation.  Thus  the  moil  ef- 
fectual remedies,  in  almolt  every  cafe  of 
inflammation,  are  exactly  fuch  as  would 

be 
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be  advifed  for  the  removal  of  an  increafed 
tone  in  any  particular  part,  were  we  con- 
vinced that  this  alone  was  the  difeafe,  viz, 
A  low  diet,  blood-letting,  and  other  weak- 
ening evacuations,  together  with  emollient 
fedative  applications :  but  this,  when  we 
come  to  fpeak  more  particularly  of  the 
different  remedies,  will  more  fully  appear. 

In  almoft  every  cafe  of  phlegmon  that 
does  not  run  to  an  unufual  depth,  and  not 
attended  with  fymptoms  uncommonly  vio- 
lent, we  may  venture  upon  a  favourable 
prognofis.  For,  if  Refolution,  which  is 
the  eafieft  and  mofl  defireable  termina- 
tion, is  not  effected,  Suppuration  will  mofl 
probably  enfue ;  and  the  danger  arifing 
from  this,  when  the  conftitution  is  other- 
wife  healthy,  is  not  commonly  very  mate- 
rial. 

When,  however,  an  inflamed  part  is  of 
large  extent,  with  the  tumor  ( paffing  to  a 
confiderable  depth,  and  the  general  fymp- 
toms of  fever  violent,  a  good  deal  of  dan- 
ger is  to  be  dreaded.    For,  befides  the  riik 

arifing 
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ariling  from  the  fever  itfelf,  if  the  fymp- 
toms  continue  fevere,  without  mowing  a 
tendency  either  to  Refolution  or  Suppura- 
tion, Gangrene  will,  in  fuch  circumflan- 
ces,  probably  follow  j  and  in  what  man- 
ner this  may  terminate,  is  always  uncer- 
tain. 


SEC- 
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SECTION     II. 

Of  the  Treatment  of  Inflammation  by  Refo- 
lution. 


§  I.  Refolution  of  Inflamed  Tumors,  in  fome 
injiances,  not  to  be  attempted. 

FROM  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  in  the  treatment  of  phleg- 
mon we  ought  in  general  to  have  it  in 
view  to  accomplifti  a  cure  by  refolution. 
Some  exceptions,  however,  occur  to  this, 
in  which  the  removal  of  inflammatory  tu- 
mors by  refolution  ought  not  to  be  at- 
tempted. 

Thus,  tumors  fucceeding  to  fevers,  and 
other  internal  difeafes,  ought  very  com- 
monly to  be  brought  to  fuppuration  ;  for 
Nature  in  that  way  pointing  out  an  exit 
for  fome  fuper abundance  of  fluids  exifting 
in  the  fyftem,  it  might  be  productive  of 

hazard 
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hazard  to  give  her  any  interruption.  It 
is,  indeed,  in  all  fuch  cafes  our  fafeft  and 
befl  practice  to  aflifl  her  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  applications,  as 
will  moft  readily  tend  to  promote  fuppura- 
tion. 

Some  tumors,  however,  even  arifing 
from  internal  caufes,  are  of  a  nature  that 
practitioners  mould  not  meddle  with,  ei- 
ther in  the  view  of  curing  them  by  refolu- 
uon,  or  in  bringing  them  to  fuppuration  : 
Thus,  in  fwellings  proceeding  from  fcro- 
fula,  it  might  be  dangerous  to  make  ufe 
of  repellent  applications,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  is  not  often  advifable  to  promote 
their  fuppuration,  from  the  cure  of  the 
fores  which  fucceed  to  this  proving  always 
tedious  and  uncertain;  and  fuch  fwellings, 
it  is  well  known,  may  remain  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  without  any  fort  of  rifk 
to  the  patient ;  fo  that,  in  general,  we 
think  it  moft  prudent  never  to  meddle 
with  them. 

In  Lues  Venerea,  too,  as  we  are  poftefied 
of  almoft  a  certain  antidote  for  the  virus ; 

and 
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and  as  buboes,  and  other  inflammatory 
fwellings  which  occur  in  that  difeafe,  are 
commonly,  when  opened,  exceedingly  trou- 
blefome,  and  very  difficult  of  cure;  it  is 
our  fafefl  practice  to  remove  them  by 
difcuffion:  And  this  more  efpecially,  as 
their  being  brought  to  fuppuration  can  by 
no  means  free  the  patient  from  the  difeafe , 
but  leaves  him,  on  the  contrary,  under  the 
fame  neceffity  of  undergoing  a  mercurial 
courfe,  as  if  no  evacuation  from  the  tumor 
had  taken  place. 

In  cafes  of  Eryfipelas,  likewife,  which 
is  a  variety  of  inflammation,  but  which  is 
eafily  diftinguifhed  from  real  phlegmon, 
by  the  colour  of  the  inflamed  part  not  be- 
ing of  fuch  a  bright  red,  but  having  a 
more  dark  copper-like  appearance ;  and  by 
the  {welling  that  occurs  in  it,  not  riling 
evidently  into  a  tumor,  but  being  more 
diifufed,  and  ending  as  it  were  impercep- 
tibly upon  the  furrounding  parts,  we  mould 
always  endeavour  to  remove  the  difeafe  by 
difcuffion  \  for  when  fwellings  of  an  eryfi- 
pelatous  nature  terminate  in  the  produc- 
tion 
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tion  of  matter,  they  feldom  either  afford 
good  pus,  or  heal  kindly  when  opened. 

It  is,  however,  with  thefe  few  excep- 
tions, our  belt  practice  to  endeavour  to  re- 
move every  inflammatory  tumor  by  refold 
tion. 


§  2.  Of  the  Remedies  to  be  employed  for  the 
Refolution  of  an  inflamed  Fart, 

In  the  incipient  Hate  of  phlegmon,  when 
the  fymptoms  are  not  fo  violent  as  to  pro- 
duce fever,  topical  remedies  alone,  with  a 
due  attention  to  regimen,  often  anfwer  the 
purpofe.  But  when  the  inflammation  runs 
high,  and  excites  heat,  and  a  febrile  affec- 
tion of  the  pulfe,  other  remedies  muft  be 
employed. 

In  almofl:  every  cafe  of  phlegmon,  it  has 
been  the  prevailing  practice  to  employ 
warm  fomentations  and  cataplalrns ;  but, 
as  warm  emollient  applications  have  the 
moll;  powerful  influence  in  promoting  fup- 
puration,  as  will  be  fhewn  more  particu- 
larly hereafter,  the  life  of  fuch  remedies, 

Vol.  I,  C  while 
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while  the  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  refo 
lution,  mud  neceflarily  be  improper. 

In  the  treatment  of  inflammation  by  re- 
folution,  the  nrfl  object  of  our  attention 
mould  be  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cau- 
fes  of  the  difeafe  j  fuch  as,  extraneous  bo- 
dies in  wounds  $  pieces  of  fractured  bones ; 
Inxations ;  and,  in  fhort,  whatever  may  ap- 
pear to  have  influence  in  exciting  irrita- 
tion. 

Of  the  various  applications  ufually  em- 
ployed for  the  difcuflion  of  inflammation, 
we  truft  chiefly  to  thofe  of  a  fedative  na- 
ture ,  and,  next  to  thefe,  emollients  prove 
moft  ufeful. 

Of  the  former  kind,  may  be  confidered 
all  the  preparations  of  lead  difTolved  in  vi- 
negar ;  and  the  vegetable  acid  by  itfelf  ap- 
pears likewife  to  act  as  a  fedative. 

Our  bed  emollient  applications,  are  all 
the  variety  of  bland  exprefled  oils,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  almonds,  olives,  and  linfeed ;  alfo 
ointments  of  a  foft  conhftence,  made  with 
any  of  thefe  and  pure  wax. 

§  3- 
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5  3.  Remarks  on  the  Preparations  of  Lead, 
and  other  fe dative  Applications. 

In  {peaking  of  fedatives  for  the  cure  of 
external  inflammation,  it  will  not  be  un- 
derftood  that  I  mean  to  recommend  in- 
difcriminately  the  whole  clafs  of  medi- 
cines which  in  different  circumfiances  are 
found  to  be  of  this  nature.  Thus,  opium, 
though  one  of  the  mod  powerful  of  all_ 
fedatives,  yet,  as  its  external  application 
to  the  human  body  is  frequently  found  to 
excite  irritation,  however  ufeful  it  may  at 
times  have  been  found  in  fome  varieties  of 
inflammation,  it  will  never  probably,  as  an 
external  application,  be  generally  admit- 
ted. 

Warm  emollient  fomentations,  too,  al- 
though they  undoubtedly  act  as  fedatives, 
by  tending  more  effectually  to  remove  ten- 
sion and  pain,  than  perhaps  any  other  re- 
medy, yet,  from. much  experience  of  their 
effect s  in  local  inflammation,  I  have  long 
been  convinced,  when  the  refolution  of  in- 
C  2  flamed 
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flamed  tumors  is  wifhed  for,  that  fuch  ap- 
plications very  commonly  do  harm :  For, 
in  general,  they  either  tend  to  promote 
liippuration,  or,  when  long  continued,  are 
apt  to  induce  fuch  a  relaxed  ftate  of  the 
parts,  as  renders  the  entire  removal  of  the 
tumor  always  tedious. 

No  fuch  reafons,  however,  have  occur- 
red againft  the  preparations  of  lead.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  while 
they  may  be  ufed  with  perfect  fafety,  they 
prove  aifo  much  more  powerful  as  difcu- 
tients  than  any  other  remedy  that  hither- 
to has  been  employed. 

We  are  induced  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
preparations  of  lead  acT:  chiefly  as  feda- 
tives,  not  only  from  their  effects  upon  the 
flomach,  which  appear  all  to  be  of  a  fe- 
dative  tendency  ;  but  from  their  imme- 
diate and  obvious  operation  when  applied 
externally  to  an  inflamed  part :  which, 
when  the  preparation  is  of  a  proper 
ftrength,  is  almoft  conftantly  an  abatement 
of  the  different  fymptoms  of  pain  and  ten- 
lion,  at  the  fame  time  that  an  agreeable 

foothing 
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foothing  fenfation  is  communicated  to  all 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Mr  Goulard,  in  his  Differtation  upon  the 
external  ufe  of  the  preparations  of  lead, 
recommends  them  as  almoft  equally  pro- 
per in  every  ftage  of  inflammation.  Even 
when  tumors  have  come  to  full  Suppura- 
tion, a  proper  ufe,  he  fays,  of  his  Extrac- 
turn  Saturni,  not  by  its  repelling  quality, 
for  he  will  not  allow  it  to  be  poflefled  of 
inch,  but  by  its  occasioning  an  exfudation 
of  the  contained  matter,  renders  it  almoft 
always  unnecefTary,  he  fays,  to  open  them. 

He  likewife  mentions  the  fame  remedy 
as  a  proper  application  in  gangrene.  From 
my  own  experience,  however,  of  the  pre- 
parations of  lead,  I  cannot  take  upon  me 
to  recommend  them  in  either  of  thefe 
cafes.  I  have,  indeed,  made  trial  of  them 
all  in  gangrene,  but  with  no  obvious  bene- 
fit :  and,  however  flrongly  they  may  be  re- 
commended by  Mr  Goulard,  in  the  cure 
of  abfcefles,  or  collections  of  completely 
formed  pus,  I  muft  own,  that  in  this  ftate 
of  the  difeafe  I  never  thought  of  employ- 
ee 3  in£ 
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ing  them.  So  that  it  is  in  the  real  inflam- 
matory Mate  of  phlegmon  only,  and  while 
a  cure  by  difcuiTion  may  ftill  be  expected, 
that  fuch  applications  are  here  meant  to 
be  advifed. 

From  the  deleterious  effects  commonly 
fuppofed  to  arife  from  lead,  when  taken  in- 
to the  fyftem,  an  objection  has,  by  fome 
authors,  been  raifed  againft  the  external 
application  of  all  the  preparations  of  lead- 
That  lead,  in  different  forms,  has,  on  be- 
ing taken  into  the  flomach,  frequently 
proved  poifonous,  there  is  no  reafon  to 
doubt  £  and  that,  in  fome  particular  in- 
ftances,  difagreeable  fymptoms  have  oc- 
curred, where  fome  of  the  preparations  of 
lead  have  been  externally  ufed,  is  alfo  per- 
haps certain.  That  ilich  bad  fymptoms, 
however,  if  they  were  not  merely  acciden- 
tal, or  produced  by  other  caufes,  are,  at 
lead  in  general,  very  rareeffecls  of  the  re- 
medy in  queftion,  I  can  venture  certainly 
to  affirm.  For  in  all  the  experience  which 
I  have  had  of  the  external  application  of 
the  preparations  of  lead;  and  in  many  cafes, 

particularly 
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particularly  ■  of  burns,  I  have  known  the 
greateft  part  of  the  whole  furface  of  the 
body  covered  with  them  for  days,  nay, 
even  for  weeks  together;  I  do  not  recoi- 
led: an  inftance  of  any  difagreeable  fymp- 
torn  being  produced  by  them. 

Of  all  the  preparations  of  lead  for  ex- 
ternal ufe,  Saccharum  Saturni,  or  Cerujfa 
acetata,  as  it  is  now  termed,  is  perhaps 
the  beft,  as  it  has  all  the  advantages  of 
the  others  ;  while,  in  it  the  exact  ftrengtli 
of  the  preparation  is  more  certainly  a£ 
certained.  For  although  in  the  Extrait  de 
Saturn  of  Goulard,  as  likewife  in  the  Acetum 
Lithargyrites  of  our  Difpenfatories,  which 
are  both,  it  may  be  obferved,  very  nearly 
the  fame,  we  may  be  certain  of  the  quan- 
tity of  lead  employed  to  the  vinegar  ',  yet 
we  can  never,  but  by  cryftallization,  know 
exactly,  or  even  nearly,  how  much  of  the 
lead  the  menftruum  may  have  diflblved, 
as  this  muft  depend  upon  different  circum- 
ftanc  es  and  particularly  on  the  fhrength 
of  the  acid,  and  exact  degree  of  heat  that 
may  be  employed  ',  which  are  points,  we 
C  4  may 
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may  obferve,  not  always  in  our  power  ex- 
actly to  regulate.  For  thefe  reafons,  there- 
fore, the  fait,  or  fugar  of  lead,  as  it  is 
called,  mould  be  always  preferred,  when 
it  can  be  procured  in  an  unadulterated 
ftate  ',  but,  as  of  late  it  has  often  been 
found  mixed  with  chalk,  and  other  iub- 
flances  not  foluble  in  water,  I  have  elfe- 
where  had  occafion  to  remark,  that  till 
this  abufe  is  obviated,  the  Acetum  Lit  bar- 
gyri  will  neceiTarily  be  preferred. 

The  beffc  mode  of  applying  the  remedy, 
feems  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  watery  folia- 
tion }  for  the  preparation  of  which,  the 
following  proportions  are,  for  general  ufe, 
found  to  anfwer ; 

R.  Sacchar.  faturn.  unc.  fs. 
Solve  in  acet.  pur.  unc.  iv, 
Et  adde  aq.  fontan.  deilillat.  lb.  ii. 

The  addition  of  vinegar  renders  the  fo- 
lution  much  more  complete  than  it  other- 
wife  would  be  5  and  without  it,  indeed, 
when  flich  a  large  proportion  of  the  lead 
is  ufed,  a  considerable  part  of  it  common- 
ly feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom. 

This 
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This  is  the  form  which  I  commonly  em- 
ploy for  the  ufe  of  this  remedy;  but  as 
Goulard's  extract  and  water  are  preferred 
by  many,  I  think  it  right  to  mention  his 
method  of  preparing  them. — The  extract 
is  prepared  as  follows  : 

To  each  quart,  containing  thirty-two 
ounces,  of  French  wine-vinegar,  add  one 
pound  of  litharge  of  gold.  Put  them  into 
a  glazed  earthen  veiTel,  and  let  them  fim- 
mer  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  quar^ 
ter,  upon  a  gentle  fire,  taking  care  to  ftir 
them  during  the  ebullition  with  a  wooden 
fpatula  :  The  veflel  is  now  to  be  removed 
from  the  fire  3  and  the  faeces  being  allow- 
ed to  fublide,  the  liquor  upon  the  top  mult 
be  poured  into  bottles  for  ufe. 

The  water  ufed  by  Mr  Goulard,  which 
he  terms  the  Vegeto-mineral  water,  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  two  tea-fpoonfuls,  which 
he  fpecifies  to  be  one  hundred  drops,  of 
this  extract,  to  a  quart  of  water,  and  four 
tea-fpoonfuls  of  brandy.  The  quantity  of 
the  extract  and  brandy  to  be  diminifhed 
cr   increafed  according  to  the  nature  of 

the 
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the  cafe,  or  degree  of  fenfibility  in  the  in- 
flamed part. 

In  making  ufe  of  thefe  folutions,  as  it  is 
a  matter  of  importance  to  have  the  parts 
kept  conftantly  moift,  cataplafms  prepared 
with  crumb  of  bread  completely  foaked 
in  them,  in  general  anfwer  the  intention 
befi.  But,  when  the  inflamed  part  is  fo 
tender  and  painful  as  not  ealily  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  poultice,  a  circumflance  by  no 
means  uncommon,  pieces  of  foft  linen, 
moiftened  with  the  folution,  anfwer  the 
purpofe  tolerably  well :  Although,  when 
this  objection  to  the  ufe  of  cataplafms  does 
not  occur,  as  they  retain  the  moifture 
longer,  they  mould  always  be  preferred. 
Thefe  remedies  Ihould  be  always  ufed  cold, 
or  with  no  greater  warmth  than  is  pleafant 
to  the  feelings  of  the  patient  \  they  mould 
be  kept  unremittingly  applied^to  the  part 
affected,  and  renewed  always  before  turn- 
ing hard. 

When,  in  cafes  of  phlegmon,  the  tendon 
and  irritation  of  the  fkin  are  confiderable, 
emollients  prove  often  ufeful :  the  pained 

parts 
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parts  being,  in  this  fiate  of  the  difeafe, 
gently  rubbed  over  with  any  mild  expref- 
fed  oil  two  or  three  times  a-day,  the  ten- 
iion,  irritation,  and  pain,  are  thereby  much 
relieved,  and  the  difcuffion  of  the  tumor 
greatly  promoted. 

In  every  cafe  of  inflammation,  indeed, 
emollient  applications  afford  relief.  But 
as  the  preparations  of  lead  prove  ftili  more 
effectual,  and  as  unguents  of  every  kind 
tend  conflderabry  to  blunt  the  action  of 
lead,  thefe  two  fets  of  remedies  mould 
never  be  combined  :  Nor  mould  emollients 
be  ever  prefcribed,  while  we  hope  to  ac- 
complifh  a  cure  by  refolution  3  but  only 
when  irritation,  tenfion,  or  pain,  are  fo 
confiderabie  as  to  render  their  application 
indifpenfabie. 

When  parts  affected  with  inflammation 
are  not  very  tender,  and  efpecially  when 
they  lie  deep,  the  application  of  the  vege- 
table acid  is  often  employed  with  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  belt  form  of  uling  it  is  in 
cataplafms,  made  with  the  ftrongeft  vine- 
gar and  crumb  of  bread.     In  fuch  cafes, 

too, 
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too,  I  have  fometimes  found,  that  an  al- 
ternate ufe  of  this  remedy,  with  the  fa- 
turnine  folution  already  pointed  out,  has 
produced  more  beneficial  effects,  than  we 
commonly  derive  from  the  continued  ufe 
of  any  one  of  them. 

At  the  fame  time  that  thefe  applications 
are  continued,  bleeding  with  leeches,  or 
cupping  and  fcarifying,  as  near  as  poilible 
to  the  part  affected,  proves  generally  ufe- 
ful,  and  in  no  cafe  of  local  inflammation 
of  any  importance  Ihould  ever  be  omitted. 
In  all  mch  cafes,  the  difeafed  part  ihould 
be  kept  as  much  as  poflible  at  reft  :  The 
patient  Ihould  be  kept  upon  a  cooling  regi- 
men, and  mould  abftain  entirely  from  the 
ufe  of  wine  and  fpirits. 

In  all  the  flighter  degrees  of  inflammae 
tion,  a  due  perfeverance  in  the  remedies  I 
have  mentioned,  will,  in  general,  prove 
fufficient.  But,  when  the  pulfe  is  quick, 
full,  or  hard,  and  accompanied  with  other 
fymptoms  of  fever,  general  blood-letting 
ought  never  to  be  omitted  ;  the  quantity 
to  be  determined  by  the  violence  of  the 

difeafe, 
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difeafe,  the  age  and  Strength  of  the  pa- 
tient. Gentle  laxatives,  too,  together  with 
cooling  diaphoretics,  prove  in  fiich  cir- 
cumftances  very  commonly  ufeful. 

Thefe  evacuations  being  premifed,  we 
endeavour  to  procure  eafe  and  reft  to  the 
patient ;    an  object  I  may  remark,  which 
in  the  treatment  of  every  inflammatory  tu- 
mor, mould  be  conlidered  as  of  the  flrft 
importance.     Where  the  patient  is  depri- 
ved of  natural  reft,  and  in  all  cafes  accom- 
panied with  pain  and  irritation,  opium  is 
the   remedy   upon    which   alone   we   can 
place  dependence.  .  In  large  wounds,  espe- 
cially after  amputations  and  other  capi- 
tal   operations ;   and  in  punctures   of  all 
kinds  \  large  dofes  of  opium  very  common- 
ly prove  ufeful.     In  all  fuch  cafes,  how- 
ever, opium,  in  order  to  have  full  effect, 
muft  be  given  in  large  dofes :  otherwife  it 
is  very  apt  to  do  harm)  a  circumftance  to  be 
conlidered  as  the  chief  reafon  of  opiates  ha- 
ving by  many  been  unjuflly  condemned 
in  every  cafe  of  inflammation. 

With 
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With  proper  attention  to  the  circum- 
ftances  I  have  mentioned,  the  refolution 
of  phlegmon,  in  general  begins  to  take 
place  in  the  courfe  of  three  or  four  days  5 
at  leaft  before  the  end  of  this  period,  it 
may  for  the  moft  part  be  known  how  the 
tumor  will  terminate.  If  the  heat,  pain, 
and  other  attending  fymptoms,  abate  ,  and 
especially  if  the  tumor  begins  to  decreafe, 
without  the  appearance  of  gangrene ;  we 
may  then,  with  fome  certainty,  conclude, 
that  perfeverance  in  the  fame  mode  of 
treatment,  will  at  laft  accompiiih  a  cure 
by  refolution. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  all  the  fymp- 
toms rather  increafe  ;  and  efpecially,  if 
the  tumor  turns  larger,  and  fome  what  foft, 
with  an  increafe  of  throbbing  pain;  we 
may  then  conclude  with  certainty  that 
fuppuration  will  take  place:  In  fuch  cir- 
cumilances,  thofe  applications  mould  be 
laid  afide  that  were  advifed  while  a  cure 
by  refolution  was  judged  to  be  practicable, 
at  the  fame  time  that  Nature  mould  be  as 
much  as  poffible  aflifted  in  the  formation 

of' 
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of  pus,  or  what  is  called  the  maturation  of 
the  tumor. 

For  this  reafon,  blood-letting,  and  other 
evacuations  which  may  have  been  advi- 
fable  in  attempting  to  remove  the  fwelling 
by  difcuflion,  mould  never  be  carried  a 
greater  length  than  may  be  merely  necef- 
fary  for  rendering  the  febrile  fymptoms 
moderate  ;  for  where  the  fyflem  is  much 
reduced,  and  fuppuration  afterwards  takes 
place,  the  maturation  of  the  tumor  not 
only  proceeds  flowly,  but  the  patient  be- 
comes unable  to  bear  the  difcharge  that 
enfues  from  it. 

But  although  I  have  already  remarked, 
that  if  fome  appearances  of  refolution  do 
not  take  place  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
days,  fuppuration  will  mo  ft  probably  enfiie, 
and  that  confequently  a  change  of  treat- 
ment will  become  neceilary,  yet  this,  it 
muft  be  obferved,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  limited 
fenfe.  For  the  bed  time  of  dejfifting  from 
one  mode  of  treatment,  and  commencing 
the  other,  can  only  be  afcertained  by  clofe 
attention  to  the  various  circumftances  of 

every 
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every  particular  cure.  In  a  considerable 
degree  we  find  that  it  depends  on  the  feat 
of  the  inflammation;  phlegmon  being  in 
fome  parts  much  more  apt  to  terminate  in 
fpeedy  fuppuration  than  in  others. 

Thus,  in  the  cellular  membrane,  as  well 
as  in  every  foft  part  of  the  body,  inflamma- 
tory tumors  fuppurate  much  more  quick- 
ly that  when  tough  membranous  parts  are 
affected.  Hence,  in  the  coats  of  the  eye 
and  of  the  teflicles,  very  fevere  degrees  of 
inflammation  often  continue  for  manv 
days,  nay,  even  for  weeks,  without  either 
abating  in  the  fymptoms,  or  ending  in  fup- 
puration. In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  that 
go  on  even  to  considerable  length,  we  need 
not  be  afraid  of  continuing  our  difcutient 
remedies  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
other  wife  would  be  proper  y  nor  fliould 
we  ever  be  deterred  from  uiing  them,  un- 
lefs  either  an  evident  Suppuration  has  ta- 
ken place,  or  there  appears  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fymptoms  a  coniiderable  vi(k? 
either  of  gangrene,  or  of  fome  incurable 
obfiru&ion ;    In  which  event,  we  mould 

no 
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no  doubt  endeavour  to  promote  the  fuppu- 
ration  of  the  tumor. 

Among  other  applications  for  the  re- 
moval of  inflammation  by  refolution,  bli- 
ffcers  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  and  I  have 
in  fome  inflances  known  them  prove  ufe- 
ful,  even  where  fuppuration  had  commen- 
ced. In  the  early  ftages  of  inflammation, 
blifters  fhould  be  applied  directly  upon  the 
pained  part;  but  when  the  fkin  is  much 
inflamed,  they  excite  fo  much  pain,  that 
we  rather  apply  them  to  the  contiguous 
found  parts :  in  this  manner  they  have 
appeared  to  promote  the  difcuffion  of  ve- 
nereal buboes,  even  where  matter  has  been 
evidently  formed. 


Vol.  I.  .        D  SEC- 
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SECTION    III. 

Of  Suppuration. 

§  i.  General  Remarks  on  Suppuration. 

BY  the  term  Suppuration,  is  underflood, 
that  procefs,  by  which  the  contents 
of  tumors  and  ulcers  are  converted  into  a 
whitifh,  thick,  opake,  fomewhat  fetid  mat-, 
ter,  termed  Pus*  This,  for  the  moft  part, 
is  the  efFect  of  a  natural  exertion  of  the  fy- 
ftem  p  but  we  know  from  obfervation,  that 
the  formation  of  pus  can  be  promoted  by 
artificial  means.  Before  proceeding,  how- 
ever, to  consider  the  treatment  neceiTary 
for  this  purpofe,  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  premife  an  examination  of  the  different 
opinions  that  have  prevailed  on  the  nature 
of  pus,  and  this  efpecially,  as  it  will  tend 

tq 
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to  elucidate  the  action  of  thofe  remedies 
on  which  we  chiefly  depend  in  this  flage 
of  the  difeafe. 


§  2.  Of  the  Formation  of  Pus. 

By  many  practitioners  pus  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  confill  in  a  diflblution  of  the 
blood-veflels,  nerves,  mufcles,  and  other 
folids,  of  the  parts  in  which  inflammation 
occurs. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  Boerhaave/*, 
Platner  f,  and  many  others. 

Others,  again,  have  fuppofed  purulent 
matter  to  be  formed  in  the  blood  ;  and  that 
it  is  fecreted,  in  its  complete  ftate,  into  ab- 
fcefles,  wounds,  and  ulcers. 

That  the  firft  of  thefe  opinions  is  ill 
founded,  is  obvious  from  this,  that  very 
extenfive  wounds  and  ulcers  continue  of- 
ten for  a  great  length  of  time,  without  be- 
ing attended  with  any  lofs  of  fubitance  j 
which  would  not  be  the  cafe,  if  the  dif- 
D  2  charge 

#  Aphorifm  387. 
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charge  which  they  afford  was  produced  by 
a  difTolution  of  the  folids  of  the  parts  in 
which  they  are  feated.  Iflues,  likewife, 
afford  inflances  of  this ;  by  their  yielding, 
for  a  number  of  years,  even  a  daily  dif- 
charge  of  pus,  without  producing  any  evi- 
dent alteration  or  diminution  in  the  ft  ate 
of  the  folids. 

The  other  opinion  has  probably  arifen 
from  abfcefles  being  fometimes  obferved  to 
form  fuddenly,  and  without  being  prece- 
ed  by  any  obvious  inflammation ;  fo  that 
the  matter  contained  in  them  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  at  once  depofited  from  the 
blood,  in  a  ftate  completely  purulent. 

Previous,  however,  to  the  formation  of 
pus  in  any  part,  where  due  attention  is  gi- 
ven, fome  degree  of  inflammation  is  always 
obferved.  But  as  inflammation  often  oc- 
curs in  a  flight  degree,  and  without  being 
attended  with  much  pain,  it  fometimes 
proceeds  to  fuppuration,  without  being 
particularly  noticed  by  the  patient ;  efpe- 
cially  in  cafes  of  internal  collections  of 
matter.      We   are   told,   indeed,  of  very 

quick 
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quick  tranflations  of  matter  from  one  part 
of  the  body  to  another  :  but  if  fuch  inftan- 
ces  ever  occur  without  the  intervention  of 
inflammation;  a  circumftance,  however, 
much  to  be  doubted  5  yet,  flill,  it  is  no  ma- 
terial objection  to  our  argument,  as  fuch 
cafes  can  only  be  confidered  as  particular 
and  very  unufual  exertions  of  the  fyftem. 

It  may  be  remarked  alfo,  that  if  puru- 
lent matter  frequently  exifted  in  the  blood, 
as  it  undoubtedly  would  do  if  this  opinion 
was  well  founded ;  in  fome  cafes,  at  lead, 
it  would  furely  be  liable  to  detection  :  but 
no  matter  of  this  kind  has  ever  yet  been 
difcovered  in  blood.  Such  pus,  too,  as  is 
found  in  wounds  and  ulcers,  would  not  at 
firft  appear  thin  and  ferous,  as  it  always 
does,  if  depoiited  in  a  completely  formed 
ftate. 

The  moil  probable  opinion  hitherto  ad- 
vanced concerning  the  formation  of  pus, 
is,  that  it  is  a  change  produced  by  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  fermentation,  upon  the  fe- 
rous part  of  the  blood,  after  being  fecreted 
into  the  cavities  of  ulcers  and  abfceffes ; 
D  3  and 
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and  that  this  fermentation  is  produced  ei- 
ther by  the  natural  heat  of  the  part,  or  by 
heat  artificially  applied. 

That  it  is  the  ferum  only  of  blood,  which 
is  proper  for  the  formation  of  pus,  and  that 
it  is  produced  by  the  application  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  heat,  was  firft  made  pro- 
bable by  an  experiment  related  by  Sir  J  ohn 
Pringle,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Treatife  on 
the  Difeafes  of  the  Army  *  \  and  the  opi- 
nion was  afterwards  confirmed  by  other 
experiments  of  the  fame  nature  made  by 
Mr  Gaber,  and  related  by  him  at  full 
length  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  A6la 
Taurinenfia. 

Sir  John  Pringle  found,  that  pure  fe- 
rum, kept  for  fome  days  in  a  furnace  re- 
gulated to  the  human  heat,  after  becoming 
turbid,  dropped  a  white  purulent  fediment. 
The  crafTamentum  of  blood,  in  the  fame 
fpace  of  time,  and  degree  of  heat,  changed 
from  a  deep  crimibn  to  a  dark  livid  co- 
lour ;  fo  that,  when  any  part  of  it  was  mix- 
ed with  water,  it  appeared   of  a  tawny 

hue. 

#  Experiment  xlv, 
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hue.  Serum,  digefled  with  a  few  red  glo- 
bules, and  in  the  fame  circumftances,  was 
of  the  fame  colour. 

Mr  Gaber's  experiments  tend  all  to  cor- 
roborate the  fame  opinion,  namely,  That 
pure  unmixed  pus  is  formed  only  of  ferum. 
The  addition  of  red  globules  to  ferum,  and 
crafTamentum  digefted  by  itfelf,  exhibited 
nearly  the  fame  appearances  as  thofe  quo* 
ted  above  from  Sir  John  Pringle  *.  Fat* 
which  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  princi- 
pal ingredient  in  the  formation  of  pus,  was 
found  by  Mr  Gaber,  when  expofed  to  the 
trial  that  I  have  mentioned,  to  exhibit  no 
appearances  of  that  matter  >  nor  were  any 
portions  of  flefli,  when  digefted  either  with 
ferum  or  water,  convertible  into  it. 

From  all  which,  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  the  addition  of  any  of  thefe  articles 
to  ferum,  inftead  of  rendering  it  capable 
of  producing  good  pus,  has  always  the 
contrary  effect  3  and  that  it  is  pure  ferum 
alone  from  which  pus  can  be  obtained. 

D4  It 

«  A£.  Taurin.  vol.  ii.  page  87, 
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"  It  may  here  be  remarked,  once  for  all, 
that  what  is  meant  by  pure  ferum  y  is  not 
that  finer  halitus,  which,  in  a  healthy  ftate 
of  the  body,  is  conflantly  fecreting  into 
the  different  cavities,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  lubricating  and  keeping  them  moift, 
and  which  is  again  generally  abforbed ; 
but  it  is  that  ferous  fluid  which  feparates 
rpontaneoufly  from  blood,  upon  that  fluid 
being  allowed  to  remain  at  reft  when  dis- 
charged either  from  an  artery  or  a  vein  > 
and  in  which,  though  there  is  never  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  any  mixture  of  red  globules,  yet 
there  is  certainly  always  more  or  lefs  of 
the  coagulable  lymph  \  fome  proportion  of 
which  feems  abfohitely  necefTary  for  fe'-r 
rum  to  poflefs,  to  render  it  capable  of  pro- 
ducing  pus. 

The  feveral  effects  that  I  have  mention- 
ed as  arifing  from  digeftion  upon  ferum 
out  of  the  body,  there  is  reafon  to  think, 
will  occur  from  it,  when  collected  in  the 
cavities  of  ulcers  ;  and,  from  the  remit  of 
the  experiments  that  I  have  quoted,  it  is 
probable,  that,  according  as  ferum  is  there 

depolited 
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deposited  more  or  lefs  free  from  mixtures 
of  fat,  red  globules,  and  other  fubftances, 
it  will  yield  pus  of  a  more  pure  or  vitiated 
nature. 

This  account  of  the  formation  of  pus,  is 
the  mofl  fatisfactory,  I  conceive,  of  any 
that  has  as  yet  been  given ;  and  this  espe- 
cially, as  it  renders  evident,  as  I  have  al- 
ready obferved,  the  operation  of  the  reme- 
dies which  ufually  prove  mofl:  effe&ual  in 
the  cure. 


§  3.   Of  the  neceffary  Remedies  for  promoting 
Suppuration. 

When,  for  the  reafons  that  I  have  gi- 
ven, it  is  judged  proper  to  advife  means 
for  promoting  the  fiippuration  of  an  in- 
flamed part,  then  fuch  remedies  as  were 
previouily  ufed  for  curing  the  difeafe  by 
refolution,  ought  immediately  to  be  laid 
afide. 

No  further  evacuations  can  then  in  ge- 
neral be  admitted  ;  and  if  the  patient  has 

been 
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been  much  weakened,  a  full  allowance  of 
diet,  and  even  a  proportion  of  wine,  be- 
come neceflary. 

For  although  a  high  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion proves  always  unfavourable  to  fuppu- 
ration,  by  promoting  the  progrefs  of  gan- 
grene, as  will  be  afterwards  mentioned; 
or  by  tending  to  propel  into  the  cellular 
membrane,  which  in  general  is  the  feat  of 
abfcefles,  a  quantity  of  red  globules,  toge- 
ther with  the  ferum  of  the  blood,  which 
alone  ought  to  be  extravafated  for  the  for- 
mation of  good  pus  \  yet,  in  order  to  have 
a  due  quantity  of  ferum  fecreted  for  the 
purpofe  of  fuppuration,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  have  its  fermentation  properly  car- 
ried on,  the  different  inflammatory  fymp- 
toms  mufl  never  be  allowed  to  fublide  fiid- 
denly  j  otherwife  an  abfcefs,  containing  ill— 
digefted  matter,  as  it  is  termed,  will  moil 
probably  enfue. 

Thus  we  find  in  fmall-pox,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  fmali  phlegmafise,  that  al- 
though blood-letting  and  other  evacua- 
tions to  a  certain  extent  prove  frequently 

ufeful3 
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ufeful,  yet  a  proper  fuppuration  never 
takes  place  if  the  patient  has  been  much 
debilitated  by  any  considerable  difcharge.; 
and  the  fame  thing  very  certainly  happens, 
in  fimilar  circumttances,  in  abfcelfes  of  a 
larger  fize.  The  patient,  therefore,  mould 
neither  be  allowed  to  live  fo  fully  as  might 
raife  the  inflammation  too  high,  nor  re- 
duced in  fiich  a  manner,  by  evacuations 
and  low  diet,  as  to  induce  the  contrary  ex- 
treme. 

Having  in  this  manner  endeavoured  to 
procure  a  depofition  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, of  ferum  proper  for  the  formation 
of  pus,  the  next  circumftance  requiring  at- 
tention is,  that  a  due  degree  of  fermenta- 
tion be  excited,  and  preferved  in  it,  fo  that 
its  progrefs  towards  fuppuration  may  not 
be  retarded. 

This  we  accomplim  with  moil  certainty 
by  the  ufe  of  fiich  applications  as  tend  to 
preferve  a  proper  and  conftant  degree  of 
heat  in  the  fwelled  part;  and  were  this 
kept  fufficiently  in  view,  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  almoft  all  the  foft  tumors  that 

we 
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we  meet  with  in  practice,  might  be  made 
to  fuppurate  5  and  that  according  to  the 
degree  of  heat  in  which  they  are  kepty 
they  form  into  tumors  of  melicerous,  flea- 
tomatous,  or  other  confidences.  For  unlefs 
a  due  degree  of  heat  be  applied  and  conti- 
nued, ferum  being  merely  extravafated, 
will  never  produce  pus:  Hence  in  afcites, 
and  other  dropfical  tumors,  large  quanti- 
ties of  ferum  remain  in  this  flate  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  without  any  fuppura- 
tion  taking  place  -?  merely  from  their  being 
produced  without  any  inflammation  at 
firft,  fo  that  no  affiftance  is  obtained  from 
any  degree  of  preternatural  heat  \  and  the 
natural  heat  of  thofe  parts  in  which  ferous 
collections  ufually  occur,  is  feldom  fufB- 
cient  of  itfelf. 

The  degree  of  heat  beft  fuited  for  pro- 
moting fuppuration,  is  not,,  perhaps,  eafily 
afcertained ;  but  the  more  confiderable  it 
is,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  extent,  the  more 
quickly,  it  is  probable,  pus  will  be  form- 
ed. 

This 
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This  we  find,  indeed,  from  Mr  Gaber's 
experiments,  is  fo  far  the  cafe*:  and  the 
obfervation  is  likewife  confirmed  by  daily 
experience,  in  every  cafe  of  phlegmon ; 
in  which  the  tumor,  cceteris  paribus,  al- 
ways proceeds  more  quickly  or  llowly  to 
fuppuration,  as  it  is  feated  nearer  to,  or 
at  a  greater  diftance  from,  the  heart. 
Hence,  in  the  extremities,  particularly  in 
the  legs,  inflammatory  tumors  proceed 
ilowly  to  fuppuration  ;  while  they  com- 
monly fuppurate  quickly  on  the  trunk  and 
head.  Thus,  inflammation  of  the  ears  and 
throat  frequently  arrives  at  complete  ma- 
turation, and  even  burfls  of  itfelf,  in  the 
courfe  of  forty-eight  hours  from  the  firffc 
attack. 

We  ought,  therefore,  never  to  fail  in 
preferring  a  due  degree  of  heat  in  every 
inflamed  part  that  we  wifh  to  bring  to  fup- 
puration ;  more  efpecially  in  fituations  ve- 
ry 

*  When  fpeaking  of  pus  being  formed  in,  and  fubfi- 
ding  from  ferum  digefted  in  a  degree  of  heat  equal  to 
that  of  the  human  body,  Mr  Gaber  fays,  "  E6  autem  ci- 
*?  tius  fubfidebat  quo  calor  erat  major."     Loco  citato* 
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ry  diftant  from  the  heart,  where  artificial 
heat  is  moft  wanted,  and  where,  if  duly 
applied,  almofl  every  tumor,  though  feated 
on  the  extremities,  might  probably  be  made 
to  fippurate  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time  with 
thofe  in  the  ears  and  other  parts  that  I 
have  mentioned. 

I  am  not  only  convinced  by  obfervation, 
of  what  is  here  aflerted  of  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained  from  this ;  but  alfo,  from  a 
courfe  of  experiments  in  which  I  was  en- 
gaged fome  years  ago  upon  the  fame  fub- 
jec~t.   But  as  the  refults  of  thefe  were  exact- 
ly flmilar  to  thofe  of  Mr  Gaber,  I  did  not 
preferve  an  account  of  them.     I  recoiled, 
however,  that  in  a  heat  equal  to  ioo°  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  depofltion 
of  matter  from  ferum  took  place  in  little 
more  than  half  the  time  that  was  requiilte 
for  the  fame  erTecl  at  even  eighty  degrees. 
It  was  the  profecution  of  thefe  experi- 
ments that  firfl  fuggeffced  to  me  the  pro- 
bability of  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  prefervation  of  a  due  degree  of 
heat  in  inflamed  parts  ',  and  I  have  accord- 
ingly. 
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ingly,  on  many  occafions  fince  that  pe- 
riod, found  the  treatment  of  fuch  cafes  go 
on  more  eafily  than  otherwife  I  mould  ei- 
ther have  expeded  or  have  been  able  to 
explain. 

Warm  fomentations  and  cataplafms  are 
the  means  commonly  employed  for  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  to  an  inflamed  part ;  and 
when  regularly  and  frequently  renewed, 
nothing  can  more  effectually  anfwer  the 
purpofe.  But,  in  the  ordinary  manner  in 
which  they  are  applied,  being  renewed  on- 
ly once,  or  at  moft  twice,  in  the  day,  they 
muft  frequently  do  more  harm  than  good. 
For  as  foon  as  the  degree  of  heat  which 
they  at  firffc  poflefs,  is  dillipated,  the  moi- 
fture  which  they  keep  up,  with  the  confe- 
quent  evaporation  that  enfues,  muft  always 
render  the  part  colder  than  if  it  had  been 
merely  wrapped  in  flannel,  without  the  ufe 
of  any  fuch  application. 

In  order  to  receive  all  the  advantages  of 
fuch  remedies,  the  part  affected  mould  be 
well  fomented  with  flannels  prefTed  out  of 
a  warm  emollient  decoction,  applied   as 

warm 
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warm  as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear  them, 
continued  at  leaft  half-an-hour  at  once, 
and  renewed  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

Immediately  after  the  fomentation  is 
over,  a  large  emollient  poultice  mould  like- 
wife  be  applied  warm,  and  renewed  every 
fecond  or  third  hour  at  furthefl.  Of  all 
the  forms  recommended  for  emollient  ca- 
taplafms,  a  common  milk-and-bread  poul- 
tice, with  a  proportion  of  butter  or  oil,  is 
perhaps  the  mofl  eligible;  as  it  not  only 
poflefles  all  the  advantages  of  the  others, 
but  for  the  mo  ft  part  can  be  more  eafily 
obtained. 

Roafted  onions,  garlic,  and  other  acrid 
vegetables,  are  frequently  made  ufe  of  as 
additions  to  maturating  cataplafms  :  When 
there  is  not  a  due  degree  of  inflammation 
in  the  tumor,  and  when  there  is  reafon  to 
think  that  the  fuppuration  would  be  quick- 
ened by  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  being 
fomewhat  increaied,  the  addition  of  thefe 
fubftances  may  prove  ufeful ;  but  when  fti-r 
mulants  are  neceflary  in  fuch  cafes,  a  fmall 
proportion  of  flrained  galbanum,  or  of  any 

of 
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of  the  warm  gums,  difTolved  in  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  added  to  the  poultice,  is  not 
only  a  more  elegant,  but  a  more  certain 
form  of  applying  them.  In  fome  cafes, 
too,  the  fame  intention  may,  with  more 
certainty,  be  obtained,  by  combining  a 
finall  quantity  of  cantharides  with  any  ap- 
plication that  we  mean  to  employ. 

Whenever  inflammation,  however,  takes 
place  in  any  confiderable  degree,  Simula- 
ting fubftances  can  never  be  neceflary, 
and  ought  not  to  be  employed. 

Tumors  attended  with  little  inflamma- 
tion, are  commonly  faid  to  be  of  a  cold 
nature  ;  and  as  they  are  generally  indo- 
lent, and  proceed  very  flowly  to  fuppura- 
tion,  plafters  compofed  of  the  warm  gums 
are  often  applied  to  them  with  advantage : 
in  fuch  cafes,  they  prove  ufeful,  not  only 
by  the  ftimulus  and  irritation  which  they 
excite,  but  by  the  heat  which  they  tend  to 
preferve  in  the  part.  They  become  parti- 
cularly neceflary,  when  the  patient,  by  be- 
ing obliged  to  go  abroad,  cannot  have  ca- 
taplafixis  frequently  renewed,  or  convenl- 

Vol,  1=  E  ently 
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ently  applied  :  but,  if  it  be  not  when  fome 
fuch  objection  as  this  occurs,  the  latter, 
for  very  obvious  reafons,  mould  always  be 
preferred. 

Dry  cupping,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is, 
cupping  without  the  ule  of  the  fcarifica- 
tor,  is  frequently  employed  with  advan- 
tage for  promoting  the  fuppuration  of  tu- 
mors :  it  is  only,  however,  in  tumors  of 
flow  progrefs,  where  there  feems  to  be  a 
deficiency  of  inflammation,  that  it  can 
ever  be  neceflary  ;  but  in  all  tumors  of  an 
indolent  nature,  and  where  there  is  ftill 
fome  probability  of  fuppuration  taking 
place,  I  have  ieldom  obferved  fuch  good 
effects  from  any  other  remedy. 

Matter  being  fully  formed  in  a  tumor, 
is  known  by  fome  degree  of  remiilion  of 
all  the  fymptoms  taking  place  ;  the  dolor 
pulfatilis,  that  before  was  frequent,  now 
goes  off  3  and  the  patient  complains  of  a 
more  dull,  conftant,  heavy  pain  :  the  tu- 
mor points  at  fome  particular  part,  gene- 
rally near  to  its  middle  ;  where,  if  the 
matter  is  not  encyfted,  or  deep-feated,  a 

whitifh 
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whitifh  yellow  appearance  is  obferved,  in- 
flead  of  a  deep  red  that  formerly  took 
place  -,  and  the  fluctuation  of  a  fluid  un- 
derneath, is,  upon  preflure,  very  evidently 
difcovered.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  an 
abfcefs  is  thickly  covered  with  mufcular 
and  other  parts ;  and  when,  from  concur^ 
ring  circumftances,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  collection  of  matter  being 
confiderable,  yet  the  fluctuation  cannot  be 
readily  diftinguifhed  :  but  it  does  not  of- 
ten happen,  that  matter  is  fo  very  deeply 
lodged  as  not  to  be  perceived  on  proper 
examination. 

This,  however,  is  a  circumftance  of 
much  importance  in  practice,  and  de- 
ferves,  it  may  be  remarked,  more  atten^ 
tion  than  it  commonly  meets  with.  In 
no  part  of  the  furgeon's  employment,  is 
experience  in  iimilar  cafes  of  more  ufe  to 
him  than  in  this ;  and  however  Ample  it 
may  appear,  yet  nothing  more  readily 
diftinguiflies  a  man  of  obfervation,  than 
his  being  able  eafily  to  detect  colledions 
of  deep-feated  matter :  whilfl  nothing  fo 
E  2  materially 
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materially  affects  the  character  of  a  fur- 
geon,  as  his  having,  in  fuch  cafes,  given 
an  inaccurate  or  unjufl  prognofis  \  for  the 
event  comes  generally  at  laft  to  be  clearly 
demon  ft  rated  to  all  concerned. 

Together  with  the  feveral  local  fymp- 
toms  of  the  exiftence  of  pus  which  I  have 
enumerated,  the  frequent  miverings  that 
patients  are  liable  to  on  its  rlrft  forma- 
tion, may  likewife  be  mentioned  :  thefe, 
however,  feldom  occur,  fo  as  to  be  di- 
stinctly obferved,  unlefs  the  collection  is 
considerable,  or  feated  internally  in  fome 
of  the  vifcera.  But,  in  every  large  ab- 
fcefs,  they  are  almoit  constantly  met 
with  3  and,  when  they  appear  along  with 
other  fymptoms  of  fuppuration,  they  tend, 
in  a  very  material  degree,  to  afcertain  the 
real  nature  of  the  difeafe. 


§  4.  Of  Abfcejfes,  and  of  the  proper  Period  for 
opening  them. 

In  the  treatment  of  abfcefles,  it  is  a  ge- 
neral rule,  not  to  difcharge  their  contents 

til! 
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till  complete  fuppuration  has  taken  place  : 
for,  when  laid  open  more  early,  and  while 
any  considerable  hardnefs  remains,  they 
commonly  prove  troublefome,  and  feldom 
heal  kindly. 

In  fome  cafes,  however,  it  is  neceflary 
to  deviate  from  this  general  rule,  and  to 
open  them  much  fooner  \  particularly  in 
all  fuch  critical  abfcefles  as  occur  in  ma- 
lignant fevers.  In  the  plague,  too,  we  are 
commonly  advifed  to  open  the  tumors  that 
appear  iii  it,  as  foon  as  they  are  tolerably 
advanced,  and  not  to  wait  till  they  are 
fully  maturated  ;  for,  in  fuch  in  (lances,  it 
is  found  that  the  patient  receives  more 
benefit  from  an  early  difcharge  of  matter, 
than  he  can  fuffer  harm  from  the  tumors 
being  fomewhat  prematurely  laid  open. 

Abfcefles  fituated  upon  any  of  the  joints, 
or  upon  either  of  the  large  cavities  of  the 
breaft  and  abdomen,  more  efpecially  when 
they  feem  to  run  deep,  mould  be  opened  as 
foon  as  matter  is  perceived  in  them.  For, 
when  the  refiftance  is  on  every  fide  equal, 
they  will  juft  as  readily  point  internally 
E  3  as 
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as  outwardly ;  and  the  confequence  of  a 
large  abfcefs  burfting  into  either  of  thefe 
cavities,  is  well  known  to  prove  moft  fre- 
quently fatal  :  An  inftance  of  which,  in 
the  following  cafe,  I  had  fome  time  ago 
an  opportunity  of  obferving,  which,  with 
very  little  attention,  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

A  furgeon  of  eminence,  and  of  exten- 
five  practice,  was  applied  to  by  a  young 
healthy-looking  man,  with  a  large  abfcefs 
upon  the  left  fide  of  his  chefL  A  fluid, 
upon  prefTure,  was  evidently  found  to  fluc- 
tuate y  and  an  opening  was  determined 
upon,  to  give  vent  to  the  matter.  But  the 
operator  being  much  engaged  in  bulinefs, 
two  or  three  days  were  allowed  to  pafs, 
when  unluckily  the  patient  died  fuddenly 
in  his  bed,  the  night  before  the  abfcefs 
was  to  have  been  opened, 

On  examining  the  body,  the  tumor  was 
found  to  have  difappeared  entirely,  with- 
out any  external  opening  being  perceived  P 
and,  on  laying  the  thorax  open,  the  matter 
was  obferved  to  have  burft  inwardly  upon 

the 
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the  lungs,  and  hence  had  produced  imme- 
diate fuflbcation; 

In  all  other  cafes,  however,  the  rule  in 
opening  abfcefles  mould  be,  to  allow  a 
free  fuppuration  to  take  place,  before  gi- 
ving vent  to  the  matter  :  We  have  next  to 
determine  on  the  mode  in  which  this 
mould  be  done* 

§5-0/"  th*  different  Methods  cf  opening 
Abfceffes. 

Two  methods  of  opening  abfceffes  have 
been  recommended  by  authors,  namely, 
by  Cauftic  and  Inciflon.  To  the  former, 
however,  there  are  many  objections.  It 
does  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  better  than  a 
fimple  inciiion;  upon  a  tender  inflamed 
part,  it  gives  much  more  pain ;  it  is  more 
flow  in  its  efFeds  \  and  the  furgeon  never 
has  the  command  of  it  fo  entirely  as  to 
deflroy  thofe  parts  he  would  incline,  and 
no  more  \  for  all  the  different  kinds  of 
cauftic,  notwithstanding  the  greater!  at- 
tention, will  fometimes  fpread  farther,  and 
E  4  penetrate 
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penetrate  deeper,  than  the  operator  intends. 
Of  this  1,  fome  years  ago,  met  with  a  re- 
markable inftance  in  a  cafe  of  hydrocele, 
in  which  ferum  is  contained  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis  teftis,  in  circumftances  quite  ii- 
milar  to  matter  collected  in  an  abfcefs. 

Cauftic  was  applied  to  the  anterior  part 
of  the  fcrotum,  with  a  view  to  produce  a 
radical  cure :  but  whether  there  had  been 
little  water  colleded,  or  whether  a  pre- 
ternatural adhefion  of  the  teftis  to  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis  had,  at  this  part,  been  pro- 
duced, is  uncertain ;  but  the  cauftic  pene- 
trated to  the  body  of  the  tefticle,  and 
gave  the  patient,  as  may  readily  be  ima- 
gined, a  great  deal  of  diftrefs.  It  did,  to 
be  lure,  accomplifh  a  cure  :  but  the  dan- 
ger attending  fuch  an  accident,  although 
it  probably  might  not  frequently  occur,  is, 
I  fhould  imagine,  a  very  ftrong  objection 
to  the  ufe  of  cauftic  in  all  fuch  cafes  ;  and 
it  is  now  indeed  very  generally,  I  believe, 
laid  afide,  the  preference  being  juftly  gi- 
ven to  the  fcalpel. 

When 
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When  tumors  are  not  large,  they  are 
commonly  opened  by  a  longitudinal  inci- 
sion, with  a  lancet  or  fcalpel.  This  mould 
be  fo  directed  as  to  terminate  at  the  mod 
depending  part  of  the  fwelling,  and  of  fuch 
a  iize  as  may  give  a  free  difcharge  to  the 
matter :  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of 
the  tumor  is  for  this  purpofe  perfectly  fuf- 
ficient. 

When  abfcefles,  however,  are  of  great 
extent,  they  are  commonly  laid  open 
through  their  whole  length  ;  and  when 
the  teguments  have  been  much  ftretched, 
we  are  advifed  by  many  to  take  part  of 
them  away  altogether.  But  this  is  a  prac- 
tice which  feldom,  or  perhaps  never, 
mould  be  followed ;  for  fcarcely  any  ab- 
fcefles are  fo  large  as  to  deftroy  entirely 
the  contractile  power  of  the  integuments  ; 
and  while  this  remains  in  any  degree, 
there  is  ft  ill  caufe  to  hope  that  the  parts 
may  again  recover  their  former  tone  and 
dimenfions.  It  is  farprihng  indeed  to  ob- 
ferve  the  extent  to  which  this  obfervation 
applies.     In  many  inftances,  the  fkin  has 

been 
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been  known  to  recover  its  tone  entirely, 
after  having  been  for  a  time  completely 
deprived  of  it. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  modes  of  opening 
abfcefles  with  the  fcalpel.  Some  incon- 
veniences, however,  are  found  to  proceed 
from  all  of  them  :  As  foon  as  an  opening 
is  made  in  a  tumor,  the  whole  contained 
matter  is  difcharged  fuddenly  and  at  once : 
Whereby,  when  the  collection  is  large, 
faintings  and  other  difagreeable  fymptoms 
are  apt  to  enfue ;  and  a  free  admiflion  of 
air  is  given  to  a  great  extent  of  ulcerated 
furface. 

The  bad  effects  of  air  on  all  varieties  of 
fores,  is  well  known  to  every  practitioner  % 
but  its  pernicious  influence,  on  a  newly- 
opened  abfcefs,  is  often  really  aftonifhing. 
It  firft  occafions  a  total  change  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  matter,  and  turns  it  from  per- 
haps a  very  laudable  pus  to  an  ill-digefted 
fanies  ^  and  afterwards  brings  on  a  quick- 
nefs  of  pulfe,  debilitating  fweats,  and  o- 
ther  fuch  fymptons,  which,  for  the  moll 
part,  when  the  collection  has  been  consi- 
derable, 
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derable,  either  carries  the  patient  off  in 
a  fhort  time,  or  terminates  in  a  confirmed 
phthifis,  which  fooner  or  later  proves 
fatal. 

This  I  have,  in  many  inftances,  had  oc- 
cafion  to  obferve ;  and  that  in  fuch  cafes 
it  is  the  admiflion  of  air  alone  which  pro- 
duces the  bad  fymptoms,  there  is  little 
reafon  to  doubt,  from  patients  in  this  fitua- 
tion  being;  often  found  to  remain  for  a 
great  length  of  time  without  any  hectic 
fymptom.  In  all  large  collections  of  mat- 
ter, I  have  feldom  known  an  inftance  of 
their  being  opened  by  a  large  incilion, 
without  almoft  every  hectic  fymptom  ta- 
king place  \  commonly  in  lefs  than  forty- 
eight  hours  from  the  time  of  their  being 
laid  open. 

In  what  manner  the  admiflion  of  air  to 
an  abfcefs  operates  in  producing  fuch  a 
powerful  and  fudden  effect,  is  perhaps  dif- 
ficult to  determine.  The  irritation  which 
it  excites  on  a  large  extent  of  ulcerated 
fiirface,  is  perhaps  the  chief  reafon  : — By 
acting  as  a  ftimulus  on  the  extremities  of 

the 
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the  abforbents  opening  into  the  fore,  it 
may  occafion  a  larger  abforption  of  matter 
than  would  otherwife  take  place  ; — and  it 
may  likewife,  by  rendering  the  matter 
more  putrid  than  before,  give  even  to  the 
fame  quantity  when  abforbed,  greater  ac- 
tivity in  producing  fever. 

That  this  conjecture  is  well  founded, 
with  rerpect  to  an  increafe  of  .putrefcency 
being  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  bad  effects 
arifing  from  the  admiilion  of  air  to  fores, 
there  is  much  reafon  to  believe.  For,  in 
the  firft  place,  although  the  difcharge  from 
abfcefTes  is  commonly  mild,  and  free  from 
any  difagreeable  fetor  on  their  being  new- 
ly laid  open;  it  almoft  conftantly  becomes 
thin,  acrid,  and  more  fetid  in  the  courfe 
of  a  few  dreffings,  which  is  a  certain  proof 
of  a  greater  degree  of  putrefcency  having 
then  taken  place.  On  this  principle,  too, 
we  may  account  for  the  operation  of  ma- 
ny of  the  remedies  commonly  employed 
in  ihe  treatment  of  fores  -?  and  more  efpe- 
cic illy  of  thofe  powerful  antifeptics,  fixed 
air,  and  Peruvian  bark. 

We 
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We  know  from  experiment  likewife, 
that  other  mbftances,  as  well  as  that  part 
of  the  blood  from  which  pus  is  formed,  is 
rendered  putrid,  and  more  quickly  fo,  by 
the  admiffion  of  air,  than  otherwife,  while 
in  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  they  probably 
ever  would  -be*. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  therefore,  the 
greater}  caution  mould  be  obferved  in 
preventing  the  admiflion  of  air  to  the  in- 
ternal furface  of  every  large  collection 
of  matter ;  and  this,  we  may  remark,  is 
moft  effectually  done,  by  opening  collec- 
tions of  this  kind  by  means  of  a  feton  or 
cord,  and  not  with  cauftic  or  the  fcalpel. 

This  method  of  di (charging  the  con- 
tents of  tumors,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
cord,  is  attended  with  every  advantage  of 
that  by  incifion :  it,  moreover,  empties 
the  fwellings,  of  whatever  fize  they  may 
be,  not  fuddenly,  but  very  gradually  ;  it 
effectually  prevents  a  free  admiffion  of  air  j 
it  is  not  commonly  attended  with  fo  much 

pain 

*  Vide  Sir  John  Pringle's  and  Mr  Gaber's  experi- 
ments on  this  fubjeft.     Loc,  cit. 
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pain  and  inflammation;  nor  is  the  cica- 
trix occafioned  by  it  ever  fo  inconvenient, 
or  unfeemly,  as  it  often  is  after  a  large  in- 
cilion. 

At  one  time  it  was  the  practice  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  this  place,  to  open 
large  abfcefles,  as  well  as  thofe  of  a  fmall- 
er  fize,  by  extenfive  incifions  :  the  confe- 
quences  were  fuch  as  I  have  related  ',  ma- 
ny of  the  patients  were  thrown  into  fuch 
obftinate  hectic  fevers  as  they  never  re- 
covered from ;  and  others,  though  they 
did  get  better  at  the  time,  were  common- 
ly fo  much  reduced,  that  they  were  apt 
to  be  feized  with  other  diforders,  from 
which  they  feldom  recovered. 

This  was  the  molt  frequent  refult  of  our 
treatment  of  large  abfcefles  by  incifions ; 
and  fimilar  confequences  will  (till  be  found 
to  prevail  where  this  practice  is  conti- 
nued:  but  fince  the  feton  came  to  be  gene- 
rally ufed,  few  or  no  fuch  difagreeable 
circumftances  have  occured.  Many  of 
the  large  ft  tumors  have  been  opened  in 
this  manner  \  and  when  the  patients  are 

otherwife 
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otherwife  healthy,  they  very  commonly 
do  well ,  with  this  further  advantage,  that 
a  cure  is  frequently  obtained  in  lefs  than 
half  the  time  that  is  neceiTary  on  their 
being  opened  with  large  incifions. 

Many  inftruments  have  been  propofed 
for  opening  tumors-)  by  means  of  cords  be^ 
ing  palled  through  them  5  but  none  of  them 
anfwer  better  than  the  curved  dire&or  in 
Plate  III. 

An  opening  fifficiently  large  for  the 
cord,  being  made  with  a  lancet  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  abicefs,  the  director,  thread- 
ed with  a  cord  of  candle-wick  cotton,  or 
foft  lilk,  proportioned  in  thicknefs  to  the 
fize  of  the  tumor,  is  then  to  be  introduced, 
and  its  point  pufhed  downwards  till  it  is 
felt  externally  at  the  molt  depending  part 
of  it.  The  director  being  kept  firm  by  an 
affiflant,  an  inciiion  is  to  be  made  with  a 
fcalpel  upon  its  under  extremity,  of  a 
length  fomewhat  more  considerable  than 
the  opening  firft  made  by  the  lancet :  for 
when  this  is  not  done,  and  when  the  under 
orifice  is  not  krger  than  the  upper,  the 

matter 
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matter  is  very  apt  to  tranfude  above ; 
which  always  proves  inconvenient,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  avoided.  The 
director  is  now  to  be  pufhed  downwards, 
with  fo  much  of  the  cord  as  to  leave  two 
or  three  inches  out  at  the  lower  orifice. 
That  the  cotton  may  run  eafily  on  its  rirft 
introduction,  as  likewife  at  the  fubfequent 
dreflings,  as  much  of  it  as  is  to  be  ufed  at 
the  time  mould  be  well  rubbed  over  with 
any  emollient  ointment. 

In  twenty-four  hours  or  thereby  from 
the  infertion  of  the  cord,  it  ought  to  be 
drawn  downwards,  fo  as  to  admit  of  all 
that  part  of  it  being  cut  off  which  had 
been  lodged  in  the  abfcefs j  and  in  this 
manner  the  fame  quantity  mould  be  mo- 
ved daily,  as  long  as  it  is  meant  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

A  regular  and  flow  difcharge  of  the 
matter  is  thus  produced ;  the  fides  of  the 
abfcefs  are  thereby  allowed  to  contract 
gradually ;  and  a  flight  inflammation  be- 
ing produced  over  the  whole  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  difeafed  parts,  they  are  thus 

made 
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made  to  unite  fooner  than  they  otherwife 
Would  do.  As  the  difcharge  becomes  lefs, 
fo  the  fize  of  the  cord  mould  be  alfo  lef- 
fened  ;  and  it  is  eafily  done,  by  withdraw- 
ing a  thread  of  the  cotton  once  in  two  or 
three  days.  At  laft,  when  there  is  little 
more  matter  afforded  than  might  be  look- 
ed for  from  the  diameter  of  the  cord,  it 
may  be  altogether  taken  out  5  and  gentle 
prefiure  being  continued  upon  the  parts  af- 
fected by  a  roller  for  a  few  days  longer,  a 
certain  and  lafling  cure  will  very  general- 
ly take  place. 

In  the  palling  the  cord,  it  was  exprefsly 
laid,  that  it  mould  be  done  from  above 
downwards j  that  is,  by  an  opening  made 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  abfceis.  For  when 
the  firft  opening  is  made  in  the  depend- 
ing part  of  the  fwelling,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  matter  immediately  runs  out, 
which,  as  it  caufes  the  fides  of  the  upper 
part  of  it  to  collapfe,  renders  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  introduce  the  director  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  abfcefs,  than  when 
done  in  the  manner  I  have  advifed :   when 

Vol.I.  F  rightly 
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rightly  performed,  the  bottom,  as  well  as 
every  other  part  of  the  tumor,  is  kept  di- 
flended  to  the  laft,  very  little  of  the  mat- 
ter efcaping  by  the  upper  orifice ;  and,  be- 
ing introduced  in  this  way,  the  quantity 
of  cord  that  Hill  remains  to  be  ufed  is  kept 
clean  and  dry  \  which  never  can  be  the 
cafe  when  a  cord  is  inferted  from  beneath. 

To  fome  thefe  circumftances  may  ap- 
pear too  trifling  to  deferve  particular  no- 
tice; but  too  much  can  never  be  faid  in 
rendering  the  account  of  a  beneficial  prac- 
tice clear  and  evident. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  faid  of  the  ufe 
of  fetons  in  cafes  of  abfeefs  from  recent  in- 
flammation, applies  with  equal  propriety 
to  tumors  of  long  duration,  when  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  them  is  either  of  a  puru- 
lent nature,  or  of  a  conflrtenee  not  much 
thicker  than  pus.  All  encyfled  tumors  of 
the  thinner  melicerous  kind,  are  as  fuccefs- 
fully  treated  in  this  manner,  as  recent  ab- 
fceiles  :  fo  that  the  practice  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  one  kind  of  tumor  only  \  and 
it  may   even   probably   be  employed   in 

others, 
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others,  for  which  it  has  not  as  yet  been 
advifed. 

It  anfwers  particularly  well  in  all  glan- 
dular collections  of  matter,  where  the  ad- 
miffion  of  air  proves  highly  pernicious. 
Even  fcrofulous  tumors,  and  venereal  bu- 
boes, when  fully  maturated,  and  the  tegu- 
ments not  too  thin,  may  with  much  advan- 
tage be  opened  in  this  manner. 


F  2  SEC- 
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SECTION     IV. 
Of    Mortification. 

§  I.  General  Remarks  on  Gangrene. 

THE  termination  of  inflammation,  by 
refolution  and  fuppuration,  having 
been  fully  confidered,  we  come  next  in 
order  to  fpeak  of  gangrene  or  mortifica- 
tion. 

The  feveral  appearances  of  gangrene 
having  been  already  enumerated,  it  is  not 
now  neceflary  to  mention  them :  Only,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  mortification,  or 
the  laft  ftage  of  gangrene,  is  known  only 
by  the  difeafed  part  becoming  totally  black, 
by  its  lofing  all  pain  and  fenfation,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  ufually  emits  a  considerable 
fetor :  at  laft,  too,  a  foftnefs  or  flaccidity 

takes 
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takes  place,  together  with  an  entire  diilb- 
lution  of  the  different  parts  of  which  the 
organ  is  compofed. 

This  does  not,  indeed,  happen  in  every 
inftance  of  gangrene  3  for  there  are  fome 
inftances  of  what  is  called  dry  gangrene, 
in  which  the  parts  continue  totally  mor- 
tified for  a  great  length  of  time,  without 
either  turning  flaccid,  or  running  into  dif- 
folution. 

Such  cafes,  however,  do  not  occur  from 
inflammation.      They   commonly  happen 
from  the  flow  of  blood  to  fuch  parts  being 
flopped   by   compreflion,  whether  by  tu- 
mors, ligatures,  or  other  fimilar  caufes,  ob- 
ftruc~ting  the  principal  arteries  that  ufed  to 
fupply' them ;  which,  when  the  ftoppage  of 
the  circulation  is  complete,  always  occa- 
lions  a  very  flow  mortification ;  and  as  the 
parts,  in  fuch  inftances,  are  no  longer  fup- 
plied  with  frefh  quantities  of  fluids,  while 
a  confiderable  exhalation  muft  ft  ill  be  go- 
ing on,  fuch  a  degree  of  humidity  cannot 
therefore  occur,  as  in  other  cafes  of  gan- 
grene.    Hence  this  fpecies  of  the  difeafe 
T3  has, 
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has,  perhaps  with  propriety  enough,  been 
termed  the  dry  gangrene. 

Another  variety  of  the  difeafe  is  men- 
tioned by  authors,  viz.  the  white  gan- 
grene *  -P  in  which  the  parts  fuppofed  to  be 
mortified  do  not  turn  black,  but  retain 
nearly  their  natural  colour.  Whether  this, 
however,  can  with  propriety  be  denomina- 
ted gangrene,  there  is  fome  reafon  to 
doubt ;  but  as  it  is  chiefly  that  variety  of 
gangrene  that  fucceeds  to  inflammation, 
that  we  are  now  to  confider,  and  in  which 
no  fuch  varieties  are  ever  obferved,  I  fhall 
not  at  prefent  carry  our  inquiry  further ; 
and  it  is  the  lefs  necefiary,  as  nearly  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  treatment  to  be  here- 
after pointed  out,  applies,  with  almofl 
equal  propriety,  to  every  variety  of  the 
ciifeafe. 

Of  all  the  inflammatory  difeafes  to 
which  the  human  body  is  liable,  that  va- 
riety of  inflammation,  termed  JEryfipelas, 
is  obferved  mod  frequently  to  terminate 
in  gangrene  ^  and  whenever  phlegmon  is 

in 

*  Quefnay,  Traite  de  la  Cangrene,  p.  337., 
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in  any  degree  conjoined  with  eryfipelas,  as 
fometimes  happens,  it  feems  thereby  to  ac- 
quire a  fimilar  tendency,  not  only  in  being 
more  difficult  to  bring  to  fuppuration  than 
the  true  phlegmon,  but  by  going  on  more 
frequently  to  the  ftate  of  mortification. 

The  beft.  and  fur  eft  means  of  prevent- 
ing mortification,  is  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain either  the  refolution  or  fiippuration  of 
the  tumor,  by  a  due  application  of  the  re- 
medies that  have  been  already  pointed  out. 
But,  in  fome  cafes,  the  difeafe  is  far  ad- 
vanced, and  gangrene  already  begun,  be- 
fore the  furgeon's  affiftance  is  called  in 3 
and,  in  others,  the  inflammation  runs  fo 
high,  and  proceeds  fo  quickly,  that  gan- 
grene takes  place  notwithfianding  all  the 
remedies  we  can  employ  :  In  fome  inftan- 
ces,  this  occurs  fo  fpeedily,  that  the  in- 
flammation is  fcarcely  difcerned  till  mor- 
tification appears  to  commence. 

;  F  4  _       §   2. 
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§  2.  Obfervations  on  Carbuncles  as  a  Species 
of  Gangrene. 

This  rapid  progrefs  of  inflammation 
occurs  moil  frequently  in  cafes  of  car- 
buncle, what  by  the  French  is  termed 
charbon  ;  in  which  the  inflammation  pro- 
ceeds fo  quickly  to  mortification,  that 
in  fome  cafes  no  evident  tumor  takes 
place,  and  the  parts  become  black,  and 
completely  mortified,  often  in  the  courfe 
of  twenty-four  hours  from  the  firft  at- 
tack. 

The  quick  progrefs  ufually  made  by 
carbuncle,  renders  it  the  worfl  and  per- 
haps the  mofl:  dangerous  fpecies  of  inflam- 
mation. Patients  indeed  often  recover 
from  external  carbuncles,  when  not  very 
extenfivey  and  not  feated.  on  any  of  the 
large  blood-veflfels  and  nerves ;  but  when 
they  fix  upon  any  of  the  vifcera,  they 
muff,  probably  in  every  inflance,  prove  fa- 
tal, as  no  remedies  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted can  prevent  their  progrefs  to- 
wards the  lafl  ftage  of  mortification. 

As 
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As  carbuncles  commonly  appear  with- 
out any  evident  caufe,  they  are  in  general 
mo  ft  probably  owing  to  a  fcorbutic  or  pu- 
trid ftate  of  the  fluids ;  for,  when  putref- 
cency  prevails  in  the  fyftem,  every  in- 
flammatory tumor  that  occurs,  is  very  apt 
to  terminate  in  mortification. 

This  opinion,  of  carbuncles  depending 
upon  a  putrefcent  ft  ate  of  the  fyftem,  is 
further  confirmed,  by  their  being  molt  fre- 
quently met  with  as  a  fymptom  of  plague  % 
for,  although  they  are  fometimes  met  with 
even  in  this  country,  where  the  plague  is 
now  never  known,  yet  the  real  carbuncle 
is  not  a  common  occurrence. 

In  fuch  inftances  we  eafily  account  for 
gangrene,  from  the  predifpofition  in  the 
fyftem  to  putrid  difeafes  :  But  in  what  man- 
ner is  it  produced  by  inflammation  in  other 
cafes,  and  where  no  fuch  difpofition  can  be 
fuppofed  to  take  place  ?  This  we  fhall  pro- 
ceed to  inveftigate. 


5  3- 
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§  3.  Of  the  Caufes  of  Gangrene, 

An  increafed  action  in  blood-veflels  I 
have  already  endeavoured  to  eftablifh,  as 
the  immediate  or  proximate  caufe  of  in- 
flammation; and  the  fame  caufe  will,  in 
many  inflances,  account  for  the  rife  of 
mortification. 

One  evident  effecT:  of  an  increafed  ac- 
tion in  the  veflels,  is  a  propulfion  into  the 
fmaller  capillaries,  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  more  derife  parts  of  the  blood  than  na- 
turally they  were  meant  to  tranfmit. 
When  this  is  not  confiderable,  a  due  cir- 
culation is  commonly  in  a  fhort  time  re- 
ilored,  and  no  bad  confequences  enfiie ; 
nay,  even  when  actual  extravafation  of  the 
ferous  part  of  the  blood  into  the  cellular 
membrane  has  in  fome  degree  taken  place, 
the  fluid  is  often  reabforbed,  and  a  cure  is 
thus  obtained  by  refolution.  But  when 
extravafation  has  taken  place  to  a  ftill 
greater  degree,   fuppuration   is   the-  mod 

frequent  confequence. 

When, 
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When,  again,  a  firong  exciting  caufe 
is  applied  to  a  conftitution  already  pre- 
difpofed  to  inflammation ;  as  a  lacerated 
wound,  for  inftance,  in  a  robufl  healthy 
man ,  the  violent  irritation,  and  confe- 
quent  increafed  action  of  the  veffels  that 
enfues,  occasions  the  red  particles  of  blood 
to  be  likewife  poured  forth  together  with 
the  ferum.  In  this  manner  a  collection  of 
extravafated  fluid  is  produced,  and  the 
preternatural  heat  produced  by  the  inflam- 
mation, foon  excites  in  it  fome  degree  of 
fermentation ;  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  fluid  on  which  it  has  to  act,  not  being 
able  to  produce  purulent  matter  *,  and  the 
craflamentum  of  blood  being  particularly 
liable  to  run  into  the  putrid  fermentation  f , 
mortification,  which  may  be  confidered  as 

the 

*  Mr  Gaber,  when  fpeaking  of  his  experiments  on  the 
craflamentum  of  blood,  fays,  that  he  could  never  obtain 
genuine  pus  from  it  ;  and  further  adds,  "  Vero  fimilius 
"  ergo  Janguinem  cseteris  puris  principiis  admixtum,  ip- 
"  fum  mzgis  fcetidum  et  deterius  reddere,"  &c.  Loco  citato, 
p.  87. 

f  "  For  fome  animal  fub fiances,  fuch  as  urine,  the  bile, 
"  and  the  craflamentum  of  blood,  foon  putrefy."  Sir  John 
Pringle's  Experiments,  Appendix,  p.  6. 
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the  ultimate  ftage  of  putrefaction,  comes 
in  courfe  to  be  produced. 

Mortification  being,  in  this  manner,  ex- 
cited, the   progrefs   which   it   afterwards 
makes,  does   not   appear   difficult  to   ex- 
plain.    The  putrefcent  particles  of  the  ex- 
travafated  ferum,  by  infinuating  into  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  contiguous  parts, 
very  quickly  extend  the  contagion  3    and 
in  this  Way  the  mortification  continues  to 
advance,  till  meeting  with  a  part,  perhaps 
naturally  more  irritable  than  the  others, 
or  which  by  this  time  has  become  fo  by 
the  effecl:  of  the  difeafe,  a  certain  degree 
of  new  inflammation  is  in  this  manner  in- 
duced :  This  again,  as  it  renders  the  parts 
more  firm  and  compact,  makes  them  lefs 
eafily  penetrable  by  the  putrefcent  conta- 
gion -,  and  fiippuration  taking  place,  as  the 
efFecl:   of  the   preceding  inflammation,   a 
complete  feparation  of  the  difeafed  from 
the  found  parts,  is  in  this  manner  accom- 
plifhed. 

At  leaft,  that  this  inflammation,  with  a 
confequent  formation  of  matter,  does,  in 

cafes 
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cafes  of  gangrene,  always  happen  before 
the  difeafed  parts  feparate  from  the  found, 
is  a  fact  well  known  to  practitioners  ;  and, 
that  the  caufe  that  I  have  affigned  for 
thefe  appearances  is  the  true  one,  few  I 
think  will  doubt,  who  advert  to  the  va- 
rious phenomena  which  this  ftage  of  in- 
flammation very  uniformly  exhibits. 

Thus  the  local  fymptoms  of  gangrene 
appear  to  be  pretty  clearly  explained  j 
and  the  finking  of  the  pulfe,  which,  in 
extenfive  mortification,  always  occurs,  and 
which  is  by  much  the  mofl  remarkable 
change  that  takes  place  in  the  fyftem,  is  a 
very  natural  confequence  of  that  debility, 
which  feems  to  be  a  conftant  and  necef- 
fary  attendant  on  a  putrefcent  ftate  of  the 
fluids,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may  arife  j 
a  circumflance  that  is  particularly  demon- 
flrated  in  putrid  fever,  and  in  fcurvy, 
where  a  languid  pulfe  and  general  debility 
are  confidered  as  the  mofl  chara&eriftic 
fymptoms. 

§4. 
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§  4.  Of  the  Prognofis  in  Gangrene. 

In  every  cafe  of  gangrene,  the  progno- 
lis  fhould  at  firft  be  doubtful ;  for  even  in 
the  flighted  cafes,  the  fyflem,  from  the  .con- 
tagion of  putrid  matter,  is,  in  fome  inftan- 
ces,  injured  fo  much,  that  the  patients  are 
fuddenly  carried  off,  without  appearing 
previoufly  to  have  been  in  much  danger. 

In  iuch  cafes,  however,  as  fucceed  to  in- 
flammation from  an  external  caufe,  where 
the  gangrene  is  neither  very  deep  nor  ex- 
tenfive,  and  where  it  does  not  feem  to 
ipread,  the  prognoftic  ought  to  be  much 
more  favourable  than  in  thofe  ariling  fud- 
denly from  an  internal  caufe,  where  the 
mortification  runs  deep,  and  more  Spe- 
cially when  it  is  frill  continuing  to  ad- 
vance 3  in  which  circumdance  the  greater! 
danger  is  always  to  be  dreaded. 

Indeed,  no  perfon  whatever,  labouring 
under  mortification,  even  from  an  exter- 
nal caufe,  can  be  faid  to  "be  free  from  riik, 
till  the  difeafed  parts  are  feparated,  and 
entirely  cafl  off  from  the  found  $  the  poi- 
fon  of  putrid  miafmata  being  of  fuch  a 

deftru&ive 
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deftru&ive  nature,  that  many  inftances 
have  occurred  of  patients  being  quickly 
carried  off,  feemingly  from  this  circum- 
ftance  alone,  long  after  the  progrefs  of  the 
mortification  had  ceafed.  In  fuch  cafes 
we  prefume,  that  the  putrefcent  miafmata 
prove  deftructive,  chiefly  by  their  delete- 
rious influence  on  the  nervous  fyftem.  In 
long  continued  cafes  of  mortification,  the 
general  mafs  of  fluids  may  fbmetimes  flif- 
fer  from  the  abforption  of  putrid  effluvia ; 
but  as  patients,  labouring  under  mortifica- 
tion, frequently  die  fuddenly,  and  before 
any  putrefcency  has  appeared  in  the  fy- 
flem,  we  conclude  that  this  mofl  probably 
happens  from  fome  erTecl:  produced  either 
upon  the  nerves  themfelves,  or  on  the  fen- 
forium  from  whence  they  originate.  But 
in  whatever  manner  the  putrid  fomes  of  a 
mortified  fpot  may  operate ;  their  influence 
is  frequently  fo  pernicious  as  to  warrant 
the  conclulion  I  wifli  to  eftablifh,  namely, 
that  no  perfon  labouring  under  mortifica- 
tion, can  be  faid  to  be  free  from  danger 
till  all  the  difeafed  parts  are  removed. 

§5- 
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§  5'  Of  the  Remedies  employed  in  Gangrene. 

In  the  cure  of  Gangrene,  when  no 
blood-letting  or  other  evacuation  has  been 
prefcribed  during  the  preceding  Hate  of 
inflammation;  if  the  pulfe  continues  quick, 
full,  or  hard ;  and  efpecially  if  the  patient 
is  young  and  plethoric;  it  then  becomes 
neceflary,  even  although  mortification  may 
have  commenced,  to  empty  the  veflels  by 
one  general  blood-letting  ;  which,  by  mo- 
derating the  fever,  proves  often  the  furefl 
means  of  preventing  the  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe.  In  this  view,  blood-letting  may, 
in  fuch  cafes,  be  confidered  as  an  antifep- 
tic  ;  and  it  often,  indeed,  in  this  particular 
flate  of  mortification,  proves  more  ufeful 
tjhan  any  other  remedy  we  employ. 

In  the  fame  view  that  we  recommend 
blood-letting,  gentle  laxatives,  and  a  free 
ufe  of  acidulated  cooling  drink,  become 
neceflary.  But  as,  in  the  farther  progrefs 
of  mortification,  the  patient  is  apt  to  fink, 
and  the  pulfe  to  turn  languid,  every  eva- 
cuation, efpecially  of  blood,  mould  be  di- 
rected. 
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reded  with  caution,  and  never  carried  far- 
ther than  may  feem  to  be  neceflary  for 
rendering  the  fymptoms  moderate. 

When,  again,  as  is  mo  ft  frequently  the 
cafe  when  gangrene  has  made  much  pro- 
grefs,  the  patient  is  much  reduced,  either 
by  fevere  evacuations,  or  merely  by  the 
effecfs  of  the  difeafe  3  when  the  pulfe  is 
low,  and  the  other  fymptoms  of  fever  not 
considerable ;  in  thefe  circumftances  a 
very  different  treatment  becomes  necef- 
fary  :  the  principal  indication  now  being, 
to  prevent  the  fyftem  from  linking  too 
much,  by  a  proper  ufe  of  cordials,  and  e- 
fpecially  by  thofe  of  the  tonic  kind;  while, 
by  the  fame  means,  we  enable  it  to  free 
itfelf  from,  or  to  call;  off,  the  mortified 
parts.  For,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
the  feparation  of  gangrenous  from  healthy 
found  parts,  being  always  the  effect  of  in- 
flammation,- it  fhould  be  our  chief  care  to 
affift  Nature  as  much  as  poflible,  in  exci- 
ting in  the  fyftem,  by  every  proper  means, 
that  difpofition  which,  from  experience, 
we  know  to  be  moft  favourable  for  the 

Vol.  I.  G  production 
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production  of  inflammation  5  which,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  general  predifpofing  caufes 
of  inflammation,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
mow,  is  a  full  plethoric  Hate  of  the  vef- 
fels,  which  at  the  fame  time  we  generally 
find  to  be  combined  with  a  more  invigo- 
rated tone  of  the  veflels  themfelves. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  that  this 
indication  proves,  in  fome  meaflire,  con- 
tradictory to  what  I  have  faid  of  the  pro- 
priety of  blood-letting  in  fome  cafes  of 
gangrene ;  but  when  duly  confidered,  it 
will  not  appear  to  be  fo.  For  wx  well 
know,  that,  in  every  difeafe  to  which  the 
fyitem  is  liable,  an  over-dofe  of  the  moil 
effectual  remedy  will  often  prove  juft  as 
detrimental  as  a  medicine  of  the  mofl  op- 
pofite  tendency  :  and,  in  the  fame  man-, 
ner,  though  a  certain  degree'  of  inflamma- 
tion is,  perhaps,  neceflary  for  the  cure  of 
gangrene;  yet,  in  a  very  high  degree,  it 
always  becomes  hurtful. 

With  a  view  to  fulfil  the  intention  of 
this  indication,  a  good  nourifhing  diet  be- 
comes neceiTarv,  with  fuch  a   proportion 

of 
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of  generous  wine  as  the  flrength  of  the 
patient,  and  fymptoms  that  exift  for  the 
the  time  may  require. 

By  due  attention  to  regimen,  particu- 
larly by  a  proper  allowance  of  wine,  more 
real  advantage  is  commonly  obtained, 
than  we  ever  experience  from  the  whole 
tribe  of  ftimulating  warm  cordials.  When, 
however,  the  patient  is  languid  and  much 
reduced,  fome  of  thele,  fuch  as  the  volatile 
alkali,  and  confectio  cardiaca,  ought,  at 
the  fame  time,  and  in  fuch  quantities,  to  be 
prefcribed,  as  the  immediate  fituation  of 
the  patient  renders  neceflary. 

But  of  all  the  medicines  hitherto  ufed 
in  mortification,  none  proves  fo  effica- 
cious as  Peruvian  bark,  which  has  often  a 
very  powerful  influence  in  arrerting  its 
progrefs  :  Being  a  powerful  tonic,  it  may 
probably  act.  by  invigorating  the  fyfremj 
and  thus,  by  rendering  it  more  iuiceptible 
of  that  inflammatory  tendency,  which  I 
have  fhewn  to  be  fo  necefiary  for  eflect- 
ing  a  feparation  of  mortified  parts,  it  may 
in  this  manner  enable  it  to  throw  them 

G   2  off. 
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off.  It  may  likewife,  in  fome  inflances, 
a£t  as  an  antifeptic,  merely  by  correcting 
putrefaction  ;  but  in  order  to  have  much 
influence  in  this  manner,  it  ought  to  be 
locall  7  ap]  lied  to  the  difeafed  parts,  ei- 
ther in  the  form  of  poultices  or  fomenta- 
tions. 

But  in  whatever  manner  the  bark  may 
operate,  it  can  in  no  cafe  of  mortification 
be,  with  propriety,  omitted,  excepting 
in  the  firfl  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  while 
fymptoms  of  inflammation  ftill  continue  : 
As  foon  as  thefe  abate,  it  may  always, 
both  with  fafety,  and  advantage,  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  heft  rule  for  the  quantity  of  bark 
to  be  given  in  gangrene,  is  that  the  dofes 
mould  be  large,  and  as  frequently  repeat- 
ed as  the  ftate  of  the  flomach  will  permit. 
It  often  indeed  happens  that  the  flomach 
cannot  contain  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the 
bark  in  fubftance,  which  is  always  the 
bell  mode  of  ufing  it  -?  but  particularly  in 
gangrene,  where  none  of  the  finer  pre- 
parations of  bark  are  ever  to  be  trufted. 

Of 
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Of  all  the  forms  employed  for  exhibit- 
ing bark  in  fubflance,  I  have  generally 
found  it  fit  eafiefl  .on  the  ftomach  when 
conjoined  with  an  aromatic  or  fpirituous 
water,  and  to  the  ufe  of  which  in  cafes  of 
gangrene  that  require  bark,  there  can  ne- 
ver be  any  objection.  The  following  for- 
mula feldom  is  difagreeable,  and  I  have 
known  it  anfwer  with  patients  whole  fto- 
machs  rejected  every  other. 

J£.  Aq.  alexiter.  fimp. 

cinnamon,  fort,  aa  un£.  iv. 
tinctur.  aromat.  unc.  i. 

Pulv.  cort.  Peruv.  fubtil.  unc.  fs  ;  mifce. 
— Coch.  ii.  omni  femihora  fiimendis, 
agitata  phiala. 

In  this  manner  a  drachm  of  the  bark  is 
taken  every  hour,  which  frequently,  in 
lefs  than  twenty-four  hours,  has  fome  in- 
fluence on  the  appearance  of  the  diieafe. 
Much  depends  upon  the  medicine  being 
in  fine  powder,  as  patients  often  bear  con- 
iiderable  quantities  in  that  flate,  when 
they  reject  even  very  fmall  dofes  of  a 
coarfe  powder. 

G  3  Two 
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Two  varieties  of  bark  have  of  late  years 
been  employed  in  this  country,  which  we 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  ufing  before  : 
I  mean  the  yellow  and  red  barks,  but  I 
have  not  found  that  either  of  them  are  equal 
to  the  befl  ordinary  bark  of  a  brown  or  cin- 
namon colour.  One  remarkable  inftance. 
of  this,  I  mail  mention  with  regard  to  red 
bark,  and  I  could  alfo  mention  others  of  a 
fimilar  nature  of  the  yellow  bark  :  A  gen- 
tleman, for  feveral  years,  had  laboured 
under  a  *iinuous  ulcer,  the  difcharge  of 
which,  once  in  two  or  three  months,  al- 
ways became  thin,  putrid,  and  very  acrid. 
The  influence  of  common  bark,  in  correct- 
ing this,  was  fo  remarkable,  that  a  few 
doles  commonly  had  a  confiderable  effect. 
In  rendering  the  matter  thick,  and  lefs  of- 
fensive. From  the  tafte,  and  other  fenfi- 
ble  qualities  of  the  red  bark,  being  Wrong- 
er than  thofe  of  the  ordinary  kind,  I  was 
at  firfl:  inclined  to  think  favourably  of  it  y 
and  among  others  I  prefcribed  it  to  this 
patient.  But  although  lie  continued  for 
feveral  days   to  take  it  in  the  fame  dofes 

he 
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he  had  always  ufed  of  the  other,  it  did 
not  prove  in  any  degree  ufeful,  while  on 
the  common  bark  being  again  employed, 
the  matter,  from  being  thin  and  fetid,  was 
quickly  converted  into  pus  of  a  proper 
confluence. 

One  trial,  however,  is  by  no  means  fiif- 
ficient  for  enabling  us  to  form  a  juft  opi- 
nion of  any  medicine  :  And  accordingly 
I  was  refolved  to  put  it  to  the  fame  tefl: 
in  future  occurrences  of  a  fimilar  nature. 
It  has  now  been  three  times  tried  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  the  refult  has  been  al- 
ways the  fame.  The  red  bark  has  never 
produced  any  change  on  the  nature  of  the 
difcharge,  while  the  influence  of  the  o- 
ther  has  been  uniformly  the  fame.  Our 
patient  indeed  is  now  fo  much  convinced 
of  the  inefficacy  of  red  bark,  that  it  is 
with  reluctance  he  is  induced  to  take  it ; 
although,  at  firfl,  his  expectations  from  it 
were  raifed  very  high,  not  only  from  the 
opinion  that  I  ventured  to  give  of  it,  bat 
from  the  high  panegyrics  bellowed  on  it 
by  others. 

G  a  This 
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This  is  the  mod  remarkable  cafe  I  have 
met  with,  for  comparing  the  effe&s  of  the 
different  kinds  of  bark :  but  I  have  like- 
wife  feen  the  red  bark  fail  in  other  cafes, 
where  the  common  kind  of  it  proved  evi- 
dently ufeful  j  fo  that,  although  I  cannot 
with  certainty  fay  that  the  red  bark  will 
never  prove  ufeful  in  cafes  of  mortifica- 
tion, and  in  fuch  ulcers  as  I  have  defcri- 
bed,  yet  from  the  refult  of  all  the  experi- 
ence 1  have  yet  had  of  it,  I  am  inclined  to 
confider  it  as  of  an  inferior  nature  to  the 
other.  Further  obfervation,  however,  is 
neceflary  to  determine  a  matter  of  fuch 
importance. 

Together  with  bark,  the  vitriolic  acid 
is  frequently  employed  in  gangrene  with 
advantage  \  and  the  beft  form  of  uling  it 
is,  by  acidulating  the  patient's  drink  with 
elixir  of  vitriol. 

Thefe  are  almoft  the  only  internal  re- 
medies to  be  depended  on  in  cafe  of  gan- 
grene. Many  others,  indeed,  have  been 
recommended  j  but  all  the  advantages  to 
be  obtained  from  any  of  them,  may  be 

procured 
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procured  with  more  certainty  from  a  pro- 
per application  of  the  few  that  I  have  enu- 
merated. 

A  variety  of  external  applications  are 
pointed  out  by  authors,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  antifeptic  kind ;  fuch  as,  the  warm 
gums  and  balfams,  ardent  fpirits,  and  even 
alcohol :  and  to  admit  of  their  nearer  ap- 
plication to  the  found  parts,  with  a  view 
to  the  prefervation  of  thefe  from  putrefac- 
tion, deep  fcarifications  through  the  dif- 
eafed,  and  into  the  found,  parts,  have  been 
generally  advifed. 

But  although  articles  of  this  kind  may 
prove  ufeful  in  preferving  dead  animal- fub- 
ftances  from  corruption ;  that  they  will 
prove  equally  ferviceable  when  applied  to 
living  bodies,  is  much  to  be  doubted  : 
There  is  even  caufe  to  imagine,  by  the 
ftrong  irritation  which  they  excite  when 
applied  to  a  living  fibre,  that,  in  ahnoft 
every  cafe  of  gangrene,  they  may  rather 
do  harm ;  it  being  only,  as  I  have  obfer- 
ved  already,  a  very  flight  degree  of  in- 
flammation that  ous;ht  to  be  excited.    The 

incifions, 
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incifions,  too,  when  carried  into  the  found 
parts,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  o- 
peration  of  remedies,  may  likewife  do 
harm,  not  only  from  the  rifk  of  wound- 
ing the  blood-veffels,  nerves,  and  tendons, 
that  lie  in  the  way  j  but  alfo,  by  allowing 
a  free  and  farther  entrance  of  the  putres- 
cent matter  into  the  parts  not  yet  affect- 
ed :  And  unlefs  they  are  carried  fo  deep 
as  freely  to  reach  the  found  parts,  appli- 
cations of  the  antifeptic  kind  can  never 
have  any  effect  in  anfwering  the  purpofe 
for  which  they  are  meant.  For  thefe 
reafbns,  and  from  never  having  obferved 
any  advantages  to  accrue  from  fcarifica- 
tions,  I  have  long  advifed  them  to  be  laid 
afide  *. 

Theriac 

*  Although  I  was  convinced,  from  experience,  of  what 
I  have  advanced  ag&infl  the  ufe  of  fcarifications,  as  well 
33  of  the  impropriety  and  inefRcacy  of  very  warm  fli- 
mulating  applications  in  mortification  ;  it  was  not  with- 
out diffidence  that  I  firfl  ventured  to  afTert  it,  the  opi- 
nion at  that  time  being  in  a  great  meafure  new.  I  am 
now  happy  to  find,  however,  in  a  late  publication,  the 
fame    practice  recommended   from   the   bed   authority. 

Vide 
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Theriac  was,  in  former  times,  and  Hill 
is  with  fome  practitioners,  a  very  com- 
mon application  in  gangrene ;  but  from 
any  opportunities  I  have  had  of  feeing  it 
ufed,  I  cannot  fay  that  it  ever  feemed  to 
produce  any  obvious  benefit. 

All  the  advantages  we  derive  from  the 
great  variety  of  applications  umally  point- 
ed out  for  gangrene,  are  obtained  with 
more  eafe,  and  generally  with  more  cer- 
tainty, from  the  ufe  of  Simulating  em- 
brocations 5  which,  by  exciting  a  flight  ir- 
ritation upon  the  furface,  and  efpecially 
when  aflifted  by  a  free  ufe  of  bark,  at  laft 
commonly  excites  the  wifhed  for  degree 
of  inflammation.  With  this  view  I  have 
frequently  employed  a  weak  folution  of 
fal  ammoniac  in  vinegar  and  water,  and 
often  with  advantage  :  a  drachm   of  the 

fait 

Vide  Chirurgical  Observations  by  Percival  Pot,  F.  R.  S, 
&c. 

In  the  fame  publication  is  given  a  particular  defcrip- 
'tio.n  of  a  fpecies  of  mortification  incident  to  the  toes  and 
feet,  in  which  Peruvian  bark  has  little  or  no  influence, 
and  in  which  opium,  given  in  large  dofes,  frequently 
repeated,  proves  an  effectual  remedy. 
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fait  to  two  ounces  of  vinegar,  and  fix  of 
water,  form  a  folution  of  a  proper  flrength 
for  every  purpofe  of  this  kind;  but  the 
degree  of  ftimulus  can  be  eafily  either  in- 
creafed  or  diminifhed,  by  ufing  a  larger 
or  fmaller  proportion  of  the  fait. 

Although,  for  the  reafons  I  have  given, 
incifions  may  not,  in  general,  be  proper, 
yet,  whenever  the  mortification  runs  deep, 
fcarifications  fhould  be  made  in  the  difea- 
fed  parts,  with  the  view  of  removing  them, 
which,  by  taking  off  a  confiderable  load  of 
putrid  dead  matter,  not  only  leflens  the  fe- 
tor, which,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  always  confi- 
derable, but  often  renders  it  more  eafy  for 
the  found  parts  to  throw  off  the  remain- 
der :  When  incifions,  however,  are  employ- 
ed for  this  purpofe,  care  fhould  be  taken 
that  they  be  not  carried  fo  deep  as  to  injure 
the  found  parts. 

When,  by  the  means  of  cure  that  I  have 
thus  ventured  to  propofe,  or  by  the  efFe&s 
of  a  natural  exertion  of  the  fyfiem,  a  flight 
degree  of  inflammation  begins  to  appear 
between  the  difeafed  and  found  parts,  we 

may, 
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may,  in  general,  with  fome  certainty,  ex- 
pect, that  in  due  time,  an  entire  reparation 
will  take  place :  and,  when  a  full  fuppura- 
tion  has  fairly  commenced,  there  is  ftill 
lefs  caufe  to  doubt  of  a  cure  being  to  be 
obtained. 

On  the  mortified  parts  being  removed, 
the  remaining  fore  being  in  the  ftate  of  a 
fimple  purulent  ulcer,  muft  be  treated  as 
fores  of  this  defcription  ought  always  to 
be,  with  mild  eafy  dreilings ;  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  ftrength  of  the  patient 
mould  be  fupported  by  the  continuance  of 
nourifhing  diet,  the  bark,  and  fuch  quanti- 
ties of  wine  as  he  can  eafily  bear. 

In  this  manner,  all  ulcers  produced  by 
gangrene,  may  be  healed,  where  the  dif- 
eafe  has  not  been  very  extenfive  ;  but 
where  mortification,  feated  on  any  of  the 
extremities,  has  penetrated  deep,  fo  as  to 
reach  the  bones,  and  where  the  lurround- 
ing  foft  parts  are  in  any  confiderable  de- 
gree deftroyed,  amputation  of  the  member 
becomes  our  only  refource  :  This  meafure, 
however,  Ihould  never  be  advifed,   till  a 

full 
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full  and  complete  feparatiori  of  the  morti- 
fied parts  has  taken  place ;  and  it  ought, 
in  every  cafe  of  gangrene,  to  be  held  as  an 
eftablifhed  maxim,  never  to  amputate  a 
limb  till  a  full  flop  has  been  put  to  the 
difeafe,  or  till  the  mortified  parts  have 
been  completely  feparated  from  the  found  i 
For,  although  the  parts  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  thofe  evidently  difeafed,  may  out- 
wardly appear  to  be  found,  yet  there  can 
never  be  any  certainty  of  the  parts,  even 
directly  beneath,  remaining  fo  till  a  fepa- 
ration  occurs ;  fo  that,  till  this  takes  place, 
the  difeafe  will  ftill  be  apt  to  return  upon 
the  remaining  ftump. 

It  mult  be  obferved,  however,  that  as 
foon  as  an  entire  feparation  of  the  gan- 
grene is  perceived,  no  time  mould  be  loft 
in  putting  the  operation  in  practice ;  for? 
as  long  as  any  of  the  corrupted  parts  re- 
main in  contact  with  the  found,  the  fyftem 
muft  ftill  continue  to  fufFer,  by  the  eon- 
ftant  abforption  of  putrefcent  particles, 
that  fo  long  will  be  going  on. 

CHAP- 
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SECTION     I. 

Of  Tumors  in  general. 

Very  preternatural   enlargement,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  body  it  is  feat- 
ed,  may  be  termed  a  Tumor. 

Tumors  daily  occur  in  one  form  or  ano- 
ther :  They  are  often  followed  with  im- 
portant confequences,  and  frequently  give 
much  embarraflment  both  to  patients  and 
furgeons  :  For  thefe  reafons  they  merit  par- 
ticular attention. 

We 
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We  meet  with  much  variety  in  the  ge- 
neral appearances  of  tumors,  as  well  as  in 
the  method  of  treatment  beft  fuited  for 
their  removal :  But  thofe  varieties  only 
mould  be  mentioned  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  which  require  fome  peculiarity  in  the 
method  of  cure. 

Tumors  may  with  propriety  be  divided 
into  two  general  clafTes :  Into  thofe  that  are 
acute  or  inflammatory,  and  fuch  as  are 
chronic  or  indolent.  Authors  have  for  the 
moft  part  diftinguiihed  them  into  fuch  as 
are  faid  to  be  of  a  warm  nature,  and  thofe 
which  they  fuppofe  to  be  cold,  from  their 
being  deftitute  of  pain  and  rednefs,  fymp- 
toms  which  we  commonly  obferve  to  ac- 
company heat.  But  I  prefer  the  terms  of 
acute  or  inflammatory,  and  chronic  or  in- 
dolent, as  being  more  fcientific ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  are  more  expreflive  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  different  affeclions  : 
For  it  will  be  found  to  hold  perhaps  uni- 
verfally,  that  tumors  are  acute-  or  indolent, 
that  is,  that  they  are  rapid  or  flow  in  their 
progrefs,  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree 
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gree  of  inflammation  with  which  they  are 
attended.  I  mean,  therefore,  to  rank  in 
the  firfl  clafs  of  tumors,  ail  thofe  which, 
from  their  commencement,  are  accompa- 
nied with,  inflammation;  and,  in  the  fe- 
coiid,  all  thofe  which  are  not  evidently  ac- 
companied with  this  fymptom. 

It  will  unavoidably  however  happen, 
that  fome  tumors  will  be  mentioned  under 
one  clafs,  which,  during  fome  part  of  their 
progrefs,  may  appear  to  belong  to  the 
other  :  Thus,  a  tumor  beginning  from  in- 
flammation, may  terminate  in  a  flate  of 
perfect  indolence  3  while  others,  which  at 
firfl  were  evidently  chronic  or  indolent, 
may  at  laffc  become  inflamed.  My  views 
on  this  point  are  to  characterize  them  by 
thofe  fymptoms  which  appear  mofl  ob- 
vioufly  at  their  commencement ;  a  mode 
of  diflinction  which  appears  to  be  the  mofl 
accurate ;  for  it  is  not  what  a  tumor  may 
eventually  become,  but  what  it  actually  is 
on  its  being  completely  formed,  that  can 
admit  of  any  defcription :  And-  although 
all  the  variety  of  tumors  which  fall  with- 

Vol.  I.  H  in 
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in  our  obfervation,  or  of  which  I  mean- to 
treat,  are  enumerated  in  the  following  claf- 
fification,  fome  of  them  will  fall,  with  more 
propriety,  to  be  confidered  in  other  parts 
of  the  work.  Thus,  the  confideration  of 
aneurifm  and  thrombus  fucceeds  to  blood- 
letting, as  being  moll  frequently  induced 
by  that  operation.  Collections  of  matter 
in  the  antrum  maxillare,  gum,  boils,  and 
other  affe&ions  of  the  mouth,  fall  to  be  no- 
ticed immediately  after  toothach  \  while 
we  have  already  fmifhed  the  confideration 
of  abfcefs  and  mortification,  as  the  confe- 
quences  of  phlegmon. 

Class  I. 

Acute  or  Inflammatory  Tumors* 

Phlegmon,  with  its  confequences,  abfcefs 

ana  mortification. 
Eryfipelas. 
Ophthalmia. 
Inflammation  of  the  ear. 
Angina,  or  inflammation  of  the  throat. 

Inflammation 
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Inflammation  and  abfcefs  of  the  liver. 

of  the  breads  of  women. 

of  the  teftes, 

of  the  anus  and  peringeum. 
Venereal  buboes. 
Lumbar  abfcefTes. 
Paronychia  or  whitlow. 
Chilblains. 
Sprains  and  contusions. 


Class  II. 
Chronic  or  Indolent  Tumors, 

Encyfted  tumors,  ufually  fo  termed. 
Ganglions. 

Swellings  of  the  burfse  mucofae. 
Concretions     and     preternatural     excres- 
cences within  the  capfular  ligaments  of 
joints. 
Aneurifms. 

The  true,  the  falfe,  and  varicofe 
aneurifms. 
Varicofe  veins. 

H  2  Hemorrhoidal 
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Hemorrhoidal  fwellings. 
Hydropic  fwellings, 

anafarca  or  oedema, 
hydrocephalus, 
hydrops  pectoris,  and 
hydrops  pericardii, 
afcites. 

dropfy  of  the  ovaria. 
hydrocele, 
fpina  bifida. 
Swellings  in  the  fublingual  glands. 
Tumors  containing  air. 
General  emphyfema  produced  by  air  efca- 
ping  from  the  lungs  into  the  cellular 
fiibftance,  as  fometimes   happens   from 
the  ipiculse  of  fractured  ribs  penetra- 
ting the  fubflance  of  the  lungs. 
Local  emphyfematous  tumors  produced  by 
putrefaction  in  a  particular  part.     This 
is  a  rare  occurrence ;  but  cafes  of  it  are 
recorded  by  different  authors. 
Tympanites. 

Tumors   formed  by  the   difplacement  of 
particular  parts. 

Hernise : 
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Hernise  : 

of  the  brain. 

inguinal  and  fcrotal. 

congenital. 

crural. 

umbilical. 

ventral. 

at  the  foramen  ovale. 

in  the  perinaeum. 

of  the  alimentary  canal  and  me- 
.fentery. 

of  the  omentum. 

of  the  liver,  fpleen,  and  other  ab- 
dominal vifcera. 

of  the  bladder. 

of  the  interlines  into  the  vagina. 
Protrufion  of  the  eye-ball. 
Prolapfus  uteri. 
Prolapfus  ani. 
Tumors  formed  by  the   difplacement   of 

bones  in  cafes  of  dislocation. 
Scrophulous  tumors. 
White  fwellings  of  the  joints. 
Bronchocele. 

H  3      *  Sarcomatous 
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Sarcomatous  tumors. 

Sarcocele. 

Schirrus. 

Cancer. 

Polypous  excrefcences  in  the  nofe  and 
throat. 

Polypi  in  the  ear. 

in  the  uterus. 

Condylomatous  tumors  in  the  anus, 

Excrefcences  in  the  urethra. 

Naevi  materni. 

Warts. 

Corns. 
Tumors  of  the  bones. 

Simple  exoflofes. 

Venereal  nodes. 

Spina  ventofa* 


SEG 
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SECTION     II. 

Of  Acute  or  Inflammatory  Tumors, 


'HE  general  theory  and  management  of 
inflammation  having  been  fully  con- 
iidered  in  the  laft  chapter,  in  proceeding 
to  Ipeak  particularly  of  inflammatory  tu- 
mors, thofe  circumftances  only  will  be  no- 
ticed which  require  fome  peculiar  mode  of 
treatment. 

§  1.  Of  Lryfipelas. 

Erysipelas,  as  being  a  variety  of  in- 
flammation, has  in  fome  inftances  been  mi- 
Aaken  for  phlegmon :  It  may,  for  the  mod 
part,  however,  be  eafily  diftinguimed  from  ■ 
phlegmon.  In  phlegmon,  the  inflamma- 
tion is  circumfcribed  and  elevated.  In 
a  great  proportion  of  cafes,  it  is  feated  in 
H4  the 
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the  cellular  fubflance;  and  any  efFufion 
which  takes  place  is  for  the  moll  part  con- 
verted into  purulent  matter :  But  in  eryfl- 
pelas, the  tumor  is  difFufed,  and  not  much 
elevated  y  it  feldom  proceeds  deeper  than 
the  fkin ;  any  effiilion  with  which  it  is 
attended  is  commonly  thin  and  acrid,  and 
not  convertible  into  pus,  and  the  fkin  ac- 
quires a  kind  of  copper-colour,  inflead  of 
that  of  crimfon-red,  which  occurs  in  the 
firft  ftage  of  phlegmon. 

By  experience  we  know,  that  fores  pro- 
ceeding- from  eryflpelas  are  difficult  to 
cure  :  It  iliould  therefore  be  our  firft  ob- 
ject to  endeavour  to  prevent  that  eflufion 
by  which  thefe  fores  are  produced.  Some 
Indeed  allege,  that  this  practice  muft  be 
attended  with  rifk,  as  eryhpelas,  for  the 
moil  part,  appears  to  proceed  from  fome 
difeafe  of  the  conflitution  -P  and  hence  we 
are  a'dvifed  rather  to  encourage  the  dif- 
charge  of  that  matter  which  Nature  in  fuch 
cafes  feems  inclined  to  depofit.  This  ob-r 
fervation,  however,  is  not  confirmed  by  ex- 
perlencej  for  we  find  that  the  difcuflion  of 

eryflpelas 
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eryfipelas  may  be  attempted  with  the  fame 
freedom  and  fafety  as  inflammation  of  any 
other  kind. 

A  common  prejudice  prevails  againft  the 
ufe  of  unctuous  and  other  moifi  applica- 
tions in  eryfipelas ;  and  fine  flour,  ftarch, 
or  hair-powder,  are  almofl  the  only  reme- 
dies that  are  applied  to  it.  Thefe  are  ufed 
with  a  view  to  abforb  the  acrid  matter, 
which  eryfipelatous  inflammation  often 
throws  out  in  the  form  of  puftules,  and 
which  unctuous  and  moift  applications  are 
rather  fuppofed  to  encourage.  But  to  me 
it  appears  that  they  prove  more  ufeful  in 
preventing  the  effuflon  or  formation  of  that 
matter,  than  in  abforbing  it  afterwards. 
By  foothing  or  allaying  that  uneafy  fenfa- 
tion  which  ufually  accompanies  eryfipelas, 
and  which  they  often  do  very  effectually, 
they  neceflarily  tend  to  leflen  that  preter- 
natural action  of  the  difeafed  veflels,  which 
in  every  cafe  of  inflammation  we  confider 
as  the  caufe  of  the  fubfequent  effuflon ; 
and  as  they  ufually  prove  more  pleafant 
in  every  refpect  than  moift  applications, 

they 
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they  fhould  therefore  in  the  firfl  ftages 
of  the  difeafe  be  preferred.  It  happens, 
indeed,  in  fome  cafes,  that  they  have  little 
or  perhaps  no  effect  in  procuring  relief. 
In  .fuch  inftances,  1  have  fometimes  found, 
that  by  keeping  the  inflamed  part  expofed 
to  the  air,  and  wetting  it  every  now  and 
then  with  a  feather,  foaked  in  a  weak  folu- 
tion  of  faccharum  faturni,  immediate  eafe 
has  been  procured,  and  no  difadvantage 
has  afterwards  occurred  from  it.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  the  dry  farinaceous  pow- 
ders anfvver  better. 

i\lmoil  an  univerfal  prejudice  has  pre- 
vailed againfl  blood-letting  and  other  eva- 
cuations in  eryfipelas  :  And  as  eryfipelas 
is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  attended  with 
fome  degree  of  putrefcency,  mftead  of  eva- 
cuations, bark,  wine,  and  ftimulating  cor- 
dials, are  commonly  advifed.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  ideas  of  practitioners 
upon  this  point  have  not  been  founded  on 
obfervation :  For  it  is  now  known,  that 
blood  may  be  difcharged  with  the  fame 
fafety  in  erylipelas  as  in  other  cafes  of  in- 
flammation ; 
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flammation  \  and  by  doing  fo,  and  adhe- 
ring iii  every  refpect  to  an  antiphlogiftic 
regimen,  we  have  it  often  in  our  power  to 
prevent  the  difeafe  from  terminating  in 
thofe  erTufions  that  I  have  mentioned,  and 
which,  at  all  times,  we  mould  endeavour 
to  do. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that 
local  biood-lettins\  which  in  other  va- 
rieties  of  inflammation  proves  often  ufe- 
ful,  is  not  admiffible  here  :  For  the  orifices 
by  which  the  blood  is  drawn  off  are  apt  to 
degenerate  into  thofe  troublefome  ulcers, 
which  eryfipelas  when  it  terminates  in 
effufion,  is  very  apt  to  produce. 

By  one  or  more  general  blood-lettings, 
according  to  the  flrength  of  the  patient ; 
by  the  ufe  of  gentle  laxatives,  mild  fu- 
dorifics,  and  a  cooling  diet ;  and  by  fre- 
quently dulling  the  part  arTe&ed  with  one 
or  other  of  the  powders  I  have  mentioned, 
almofl  every  eryfipelatous  tumor  may  be 
difcufled.  But  when  efFuiion  is  found  to 
have  occurred  in  any  considerable  quanti- 
ty, it  mould  be  difcharged  immediately  by 
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a  fmall  opening  in  the  moft  depending 
part  of  it.  In  this  ftate  of  the  difeafe, 
emollient  cataplafms  are  commonly  appli- 
ed, with  a  view  to  bring  the  contents  of 
the  fwelling  to  fuppuration.  This,  how- 
ever, proves  always  pernicious :  For  the  ef- 
fufion  being  of  a  nature  which  cannot  be 
converted  into  pus,  poultices  can  never  be 
of  the  fame  ufe  as  in  cafes  of  phlegmon  | 
and  as  it  is  commonly  {harp  and  acrid,  if 
it  be  not  fpeedily  difcharged,  it  is  apt  to 
do  harm,  by  corroding  the  {kin  and  con- 
tiguous parts.  The  beft  applications  in 
this  {late  of  the  difeafe,  are  thofe  of  the 
faturnine  kind,  fiich  as  Goulard's  cerate, 
or  wax- ointment  with  a  rmall  proportion 
of  faccharum  faturni, 

§  2,  Of  Inflammation  of  the  Ear, 

The  pailage,  as  well  as  the  bottom  of 
the  ear,  is  entirely  membranous  j  confe- 
quently  the  inflammation  which  attacks  it 
proves  always  in  a  high  degree  painful: 
For  we  know  that  inflammation  of  mem- 
branous 
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branous  parts  gives  more  pain  than  that  of 
parts  of  a  loofer  texture,  from  the  blood- 
veflels  not  yielding  fo  readily  as  thofe  of 
the  latter,  to  the  diftention  which  inflam- 
mation never  fails  to  excite. 

The  remedies  to  be  employed  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  ear,  mould  be  regulated  by 
the  ft  age  of  the  difeafe.  When  it  has  fub- 
lifted  fo  long  as  to  give  reafon  to  think 
that  it  will  fuppurate,  which  it  is  apt  to  do 
quickly,  emollient  applications  prove  moft 
ufeful :  With  this  view,  the  ear  fliould  be 
frequently  fomented  with  warm  emollient 
fleams,  and  thereafter  covered  with  a 
warm  emollient  poultice.  But  on  the  nrft 
approach  of  inflammation,  we  ought,  if 
poflible,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  mat- 
ter 'P  for  when  matter  has  once  formed  in 
the  ear,  it  is  often  difficult  to  remove  it,  and 
by  hurting  the  bones  of  the  ear,  it  is  ve- 
ry apt  to  produce  deafnefs  :■  With  this  view 
a  fmall  blifter  mould  be  applied  behind 
the  ear,  and  blood  mould  be  taken  from 
the  contiguous  parts,  with  a  fufficient 
number  of  leeches.  We  alfo  have  it  fre- 
quently 
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quently  in  our  power  to  lefTen  or  remove  the 
pain,  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  warm  lauda- 
num into  the  ear,  either  by  itfelf,  or  mixed 
with  fine  oil ;  and  the  pain  being  removed, 
we  find,  from  experience,  that  the  rifk  of 
fuppuration  is  thereby  leflened. 

Our  endeavours,  however,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  do  not  always  fucceed  :    In  which 
event,  and  when  matter  has  evidently  form- 
ed, we  mould  endeavour  to  bring  it  off 
as  freely  as  poflible,  by  bathing  the  ear  in 
warm  water,  and  even  by  injecting  a  little 
warm  milk  or  water  into  it.     By  thefe 
means   we   often   put   a   flop  to  the  di£ 
charge :    But   when  it   flill   continues   to 
flow,  aftringent  injections,  of  lime-water, 
or  mild  faturnine  folutions,  mould  be  em- 
ployed ;  which  feldom  fail  when  the  dif- 
eafe  is  folely  confined  to  the  foft  parts  of 
the  ear.     When  the  bones  of  the  ear  be- 
come difeafed,  which  we  eafily  know  by 
the  matter  acquiring  a  very  offenfive  imell? 
and  being  of  a  black  or  dark-brown  co- 
lour, all  that  art  can  do  is  to  keep  the  paf- 
fage  clear  by  the  ufe  of  injections.     The 

cure 
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cure  of  deafnefs  -arifing  from  this  caufe  is 
not  to  be  looked  for,  and  we  truft  to  Nature 
alone  for  throwing  out  the  difeafed  bones. 

§  3.  Of  Angina, 

Inflammation  of  the  throat  is  com- 
monly termed  Angina,  or  Quinfy. 

As  abfcefTes  in  the  throat  prove  always 
troublefome,  and  often  dangerous,  we 
mould  in  every  infiance  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent their  formation,  by  attempting  to  re- 
move by  refolution  every  degree  of  inflam- 
mation with  which  the  parts  in  which 
they  are  commonly  feated  may  happen  to 
be  attacked. 

With  this  view,  a  full  blood-letting- 
mould  be  prefcribed;  the  quantity  to  de- 
pend on  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and 
urgency  of  fymptoms.  Smart  purgatives 
prove  here  particularly  ufeful  >  and  fome 
advantage  is  often  derived  from  diaphore- 
tics. 

None  of  thefe  remedies,  however,  can 
be  truft ed  with  men  certainty  as  the  local 

dilcharge 
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difcharge  of  blood  from  the  part  affected, 
and  the  application  of  a  blifler  to  the  con- 
tiguous parts.    In  Plate  LVII.  figs,  tk  and 
3.  inftruments  are  delineated  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  drawing  blood  from  the  throat  by 
means  of  fcarifications ',  and  when  employ- 
ed with  freedom  on  the  firrl  appearance  of 
inflammation,  fuppuration  may  very  com- 
monly be  prevented.    Fomenting  the  throat 
with  fleams  of  warm  vinegar  proves  fome- 
times  ufeful ;  and  confiderable  advantage 
has   in   different    inflances   been   derived 
from   aftxingent   gargles,  of  infufions   of 
oak-bark,  of  red  rofe  leaves,  with  a  pro- 
portion of  alum  or  vitriolic  acid,  and  of 
faccharum  faturni  diflblved  in  water.     A 
general  prejudice  prevails  againrt  the  ufe 
of  faturnine  applications   in  the  form  of 
gargleSj'from  their  being  fuppofed  to  be  of 
a  poifonous  nature.     But  although  I  have 
often  ufed  them,  I  never  knew  an  in  {lance 
of  their  doing  harm ,  and  they  have  fre- 
quently  proved   highly   fervic cable.      In 
fmall  quantities  they  might  even  be  fwal- 
lowed  with  fafety  ;  but  we  all  know  that 

gargles 
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gargles  may  be  employed  without  any  part 
of  the  liquor  being  allowed  to  pafs  into  the 
rtomach. 

It  will  often,  however,  happen,  that 
thefe  and  all  other  remedies  will  fail,  ei- 
ther from  their  being  applied  too  late,  or 
from  the  inflammation  being;  fevere.  When 
fuppuration  is  probably  to  take  place,  it 
mould  be  promoted  by  the  application  of 
warm  poultices  to  the  throat,  and  by  the 
patient  being  made  to  infpire  the  warm 
fleams  of  milk,  or  of  any  emollient  decoc- 
tion, by  means  of  the  machine  delineated 
in  Plate  LVII.  fig.  2.  When  matter  is 
fully  formed,  it  fhould  be  difcharged  by  an 
opening  of  a  fufflcient  bore  being  made 
into  the  abfcefs  with  one  of  the  inftru- 
ments  mentioned  above  for  fcarifying  the 
throat. 

§  4.  Of  Inflammation  and  Abfcefs  of  the  Liver* 

The  fubftance  of  the  liver  being  foft  and 
of  a  yielding  nature,  we  would  not  a  priori 
imagine  that  it  mould  be  liable  to  inflame. 

Vol.  I.  I  Ws. 
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We  find,  however,  in  warm  climates,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Eafl:  and  Weft  Indies,  that 
the  liver  becomes  more  frequently  inflamed 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  proba- 
bly from  the  bile  in  thefe  climates  being 
apt  to  become  acrid  and  thus  to  excite  ir- 
ritation in  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied. 
In  fome  cafes  too,  the  liver  inflames  from 
external  violence. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver  is  attended 
with  a  dull  uneafy  fenfation  over  all  the 
contiguous  parts  $  with  pains  refembling 
thofe  of  cholic,  and  fevere  iicknefs  at  flo- 
machj  the  patient  is  liable  to  frequent 
cold  and  hot  fits ;  and  for  the  moft  part, 
the  colour  of  his  fkin,  as  well  as  his  urine, 
is  tinged  yellow. 

When  fuppuration  takes  place,  and  e- 
fpecially  when  the  abfcefs  is  large,  the 
patient  complains  of  pain  extending  up 
the  right  fide  to  the  top  of  the  (boulder. 
In  fome  cafes  this  fymptom  occurs  even 
in  the  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  difeafe; 
but  it  happens  more  frequently  after  the 
formation  of  matter/  probably  from  the 

weight 
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weight  of  the  abfcefs  acting  upon  the  dia- 
phragm and  pleura,  with  which  the  liver 
is  connected.  The  region  of  the  liver  be- 
comes daily  more  tenfe;  and  if  the  eon- 
vex  part  of  it  is  chiefly  affected,  a  foft- 
nefs,  and  even  a  fluctuation  of  matter  is 
often  difcovered  through  the  teguments, 
particularly  when  the  parts  are  not  much 
covered  with  fat. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  affection, 
thofe  remedies  anfwer  befl,  which  prove 
moll  ufeful  in  other  cafes  of  local  inflam- 
mation. Hence  blood-letting  mould  ne- 
ver be  omitted  3  the  quantity  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  feverity  of  the  fymptoms 
and  flrength  of  the  patient :  But  imtead 
of  taking  blood  from  a  vein,  it  mould  be 
drawn  off  by  cupping  and  fcarifying  the 
pained  part.  When  the  fcariflcations  are 
made  of  a  fufficient  depth,  aimofl  any 
quantity  of  blood  may  be  got  in  this  man- 
ner \  and  no  remedy  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  proves  fo  effectual  in  removing 
the  inflammation.  Bliftering  the  pained 
part  proves  alio  ufeful  \  the  bowels  mould 
I2       .  be 
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be  kept  open  with  mild  laxatives  \  and  a 
gentle  perforation  mould  be  encouraged 
over  the  whole  body. 

In  general,  this  treatment  will  prove 
fuccefsful,  when  employed  early  in  the 
difeafe  \  but  when  the  fymptoms  do  not 
foon  yield,  mercurials  mould  be  advifed 
without  further  delay ;  for  in  the  removal 
of  inflammation  of  the  liver,  nothing  has 
hitherto  proved  fo  ufeful  as  mercury  in 
one  form  or  another.  Calomel,  calcined 
mercury,  and  the  blue  mercurial  pill  of 
the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  are  the  befl 
preparations  of  mercury  that  I  have  tried, 
and  they  act  with  more  certainty  when 
conjoined  with  fmall  dofes  of  opium, 
Frictions-  with  mercurial  ointment  on  the 
region  of  the  liver  are  alfo  occasionally 
employed  with  advantage :  But  whatever 
form  of  the  medicine  is  ufed,  it  mould  be 
quickly  carried  fo  far  as  to  affect  the  gums, 
which  mould  be  kept  moderately  fore  for 
feveral  weeks,  unlefs  the  difeafe  fublides 
immediately ;  in  which  cafe  a  fhorter 
courfe  will  be  fufncient. 

As. 
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As  it  is  of  importance  in  all  cafes  of 
this  kind  to  give  a  free  difcharge  to  the 
bile,  if  the  patient  does  not  otherwife  get 
regular  and  eafy  ftools,  he  mould,  during 
the  mercurial  courfe,  have  a  gentle  faline 
purgative  every  third  or  fourth  day,  by 
which  the  difcuflion  of  the  inflammation 
is  often  much  promoted. 

Suppuration,  however,  will  often  take 
place,  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  done 
to  prevent  it ;  and  when  this  is  found  to 
have  happened,  an  incifion  mould  without 
delay  be  made  into  the  abfcefs  to  difcharge 
the  matter.  When  the  matter  is  feated  on 
the  convex  or  prominent  part  of  the  liver, 
and  the  quantity  confiderable,  we  readily 
difcover  it  by  the  touch  ;  and  in  this  cafe 
there  is  no  room  to  hefitate.  But  even 
where  we  have  not  this  for  our  direction, 
we  may  very  commonly  judge  with  cer- 
tainty whether  flippuration  has  occurred 
or  not.  If  along  with  pain  in  the  right 
moulder  and  neck,  it  is  obferved  that  the 
region  of  the  liver  is  more  bulky  than  it 
was  before,  and  that  the  correfponding  te- 
I  3  guments 
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guments  are  become  foft  and  cedematous, 
and  efpecially  if  the  patient  complains  of 
frequent  fhivering  fits,  a  fymptom  which 
very  conftantly  accompanies  internal  fup- 
puration  ;  we  may  conclude  with  much 
certainty  that  matter  is  formed. 

Wherever  an  abfcefs  is  feated,  the  mat- 
ter mould  be  difcharged,  perhaps  as  foon 
as  it  is  known  that  complete  maturation 
has  taken  place.  But  abfceiles  in  any  of 
the  larger  cavities,  mould  be  opened  even 
before  there  is  reafon  to  flippofe  that  all 
the  efTufed  fluids  are  fo  completely  con- 
verted into  pus  as  we  might  otherwife 
wifh  them  to  be,  Indeed  this  mould  be 
considered  as  an  eilabliflied  maxim  in 
practice  3  for  the  chance  of  thefe  collec- 
tions bu riling  inwardly  is  much  greater 
than  of  their  opening  outwardly,  where 
the  teguments  which  cover  them  are  thick 
and  ftrong  when  compared  with  the  cyft 
in  which  the  matter  is  contained,  the  only 
covering  between  them  and  the  interlines. 
Abfcefles  of  the  liver  have  been  known  to 
hurft  through  the  diaphragm,  fo  as  to  be 

emptied 
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emptied  into  the  thorax  :  In  a  few  cafes 
the  matter  has  been  carried  into  the  duo- 
denum by  the  common  paflage  of  the  bile; 
and  ibmetimes,  by  the  great  arch  of  the 
colon  adhering  to  the  liver,  a  communica- 
tion has  been  formed  between  them;  by 
which  the  matter  of  abfcefles  in  this  iitua- 
tion  has  been  very  completely  difcharged 
into  that  part  of  the  gut :  But  for  the 
moft  part,  when  not  difcharged  by  an  ex- 
ternal opening,  the  abfcefs  burfts  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

"With  a  view  to  prevent  this  occurrence, 
which  commonly  terminates  fatally,  the 
ailiftance  of  furgery  mould  be  defired  as 
foon  as  the  appearances  and  fymptoms 
give  caufe  to  fufpecf  that  matter  is  collect- 
ed :  An  incilion  of  a  fiifRcient  length 
mould  be  made  with  a  fcalpel  through  the 
external  teguments  in  the  moft  depending 
part  of  the  tumor ;  and  on  reaching  the 
abfcefs,  it  may  either  be  opened  with  the 
point  of  the  fcalpel,  or  with  a  lancet ;  but 
piercing  it  with  a  trocar  is  preferable,  as 
in  this  manner  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 

I  4  evacuate 
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evacuate  the  matter  flowly,  which  in  large 
collections  is  a  point  of  importance,  and 
therefore  merits  attention.  Even  this 
opening  into  the  abfcefs,  however,  mould 
be  afterwards  enlarged,  otherwife  there 
would  be  fome  riik  of  its  doling  before 
the  cyfl  containing  the  matter  collapfes 
mfficiently  for  the  prevention  of  further 
collections.  This  hbeing  done,  a  pledget 
of  foft  lint,  covered  with  any  emollient 
ointment,  or  merely  dipped  in  oil,  mould 
be  gently  infmuated  to  a  fufncient  depth 
between  the  lips  of  the  wound,  to  prevent 
them  from  uniting  till  the  abfcefs  collapfes 
and  fills  up  from  the  bottom  \  a  procefs  that 
will  be  much  haftened  by  a  proper  appli- 
cation of  preflure  on  the  tumefied  parts, 
by  means  of  a  flannel  or  cotton  roller 
pafled  two  or  three  times  round  the  body. 
When  the  vacuity  produced  by  the  dif 
eharge  of  matter  does  not  foon  fill  up,  it 
will  be  proper  to  introduce  a  canula  to 
preferye  a  free  paflage  for  any  matter  that 
may  afterwards  form.  But  this  precau- 
tion is  feldqm  neceffary  :   for  abfcefles  in 

the 
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the  liver  heal  fooner,  and  with  fewer  in- 
conveniencies,  than  limilar  affections  in 
perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  body.  In- 
deed this  is  fo  well  afcertained,  that  I 
would  advife  an  opening  to  be  made  into 
the  abfcefs  in  every  inftance  where  there 
is  the  leaft  caufe  to  fufpecl:  that  matter 
has  formed  in  the  liver.  Many  practi- 
tioners indeed  aflert,  that  no  attempt  of 
this  kind  is  admiflible  unlefs  the  abfcefs 
is  feated  in  the  convex  part  of  the  liver. 
It  muft  be  allowed,  that  abfcefles  in  this 
iituation  are  more  accerlible  than  fuch  as 
are  feated  in  the  concave  part  of  it.  But 
wherever  they  are  fituated,  a  proper  vent 
mould  be  procured  for  the  matter  3  for  if 
not  evacuated  by  an  external  opening,  we 
may  conclude  almoft  with  certainty,  that 
it  will  be  emptied  into  the  abdomen,  by 
which,  in  a  great  proportion  of  cafes,  the 
patient  will  certainly  die. 

In  warm  climates,  Peruvian  bark  is  ve- 
ry commonly  given  on  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  a  difeafed  liver  :  The  putrefcent 
tendency  of  the  bile  is  the  ortenfible  rea- 

fon 
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Ion  of  this.  But  I  believe  it  will  be  found, 
that  no  dependence  fhould  be  placed  up- 
on the  bark  during  the  fir  ft  or  inflamma- 
tory flage  of  this  difeafe.  During  this 
period  the  bark  may  even  do  mifchief ; 
but  when  firppuration  has  taken  place,  and 
when  the  matter  is  difcharged  from  the 
abfcefs,  bark  proves  equally  ufeful  as  in 
fimilar  affections  of  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

When,  by  too  long  delay,  it  unfortu- 
nately happens  that  an  abfcefs  either 
burfts  into  the  cavity  of  the  chert  or  in- 
to the  abdomen,  the  matter  mould  be 
drawn  off  immediately ;  in  the  one  cafe, 
by  the  operation  of  the  empyema,  de- 
fcribed  in  Chapter  XXVI.  ;  and  in  the 
other,  by  the  common  operation  of  the 
paracentefis,  for  which  fee  Chapter  XXV. 

§  5.   Of  Inflammation  and  Abfcejfes  in  the 
Breajis  ofWomeny 

The  breafts  of  women  are  liable  to  fuf- 
fer  from  the  fame  caufes  which  excite  in- 
flammation 
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ilammation  in  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
but  abfcefles  in  thefe  parts  occur  molt,  fre- 
quently in  nurfes  by  the  gorging  or  Hop- 
page  of  the  milk,  which  almoft  conflantly 
takes  place  from  fudden  or  imprudent  ex- 
pofure  to  cold :  The  part  becomes  fiiff, 
iwelled  and  painful ;  the  milk  runs  off  in 
fmall  quantities,  but  not  fo  as  to  afford  ef- 
fectual relief  3  the  patient  grows  hot  and 
reftlefs,  much  thirrt  prevails,  together 
with  a  full  quick  pulfe. 

Practitioners  are  not  agreed  on  the 
treatment  beft  fuited  to  cafes  of  this  kind : 
By  fome  it  is  faid,  that  milk  tumors  of  the 
bread  mould  always  be  difcufled;  while 
others  aflert,  that  when  this  practice  does 
not  fucceed,  it  often  does  harm,  by  indu- 
cing fwellings  of  a  fchirrous  nature, 
which  cannot  afterwards  be  diflblved,  and 
which  are  apt  to  terminate  in  cancer. 

In  judging  of  this  point,  from  my  own 
obfervation,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
there  is  room  for  doubt  :  Our  practice  in 
inflamed  breads  flould  be  the  fame  as  in 
every  cafe  of  inflammation,  wherever  it  is 

feated. 
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feated.  In  the  firfl  ftages  of  the  difeafe, 
difcuffion  of  the  tumor  mould  be  always 
attempted  j  while  it  would  be  in  vain,  and 
highly  improper,  for  this  to  be  advifed 
when  any  tendency  to  fuppurate  has  taken 
place.  The  rifk  of  our  inducing  fchirrus 
by  this  practice,  feems  to  me  to  be  in  a 
great  meafure  imaginary  :  It  rather  ap- 
pears, indeed,  that  cancer  is  more  apt  to 
occur  from  the  improper  management  of 
thofe  fores  which  enfue  from  collections 
of  matter  in  the  mamma,  than  from  any 
means  that  can  be  ufed  to  prevent  the 
matter  from  forming ;  but  we  are  further 
induced  to  follow  the  practice,  from  the 
great  diftrefs  which  always  accrues  from 
fuppuration  in  the  mamma :  Indeed,  the 
pain  and  mifery  of  the  patient  is  in  fuch 
cafes  often  Co  great,  that  no  doubt  can  re- 
main with  unprejudiced  practitioners  of 
the  propriety  of  endeavouring  in  every 
cafe  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  remark,  that 
the  fame  remedies  prove  ufeful  here,  that 
fucceed  in  the  difcuffion  of  inflammation 

in 
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in  other  parts :  But  it  is  truly  furprifing, 
that  there  fhould  be  almofh  an  univerfal 
prejudice  in  every  inflamed  breafl  againft 
the  mofl  powerful  of  all  difcutients,  blood- 
letting. Afraid  of  this  evacuation  tend- 
ing to  diminifh  the  quantity  of  milk,  we 
avoid  it  entirely.  In  this,  however,  I  am 
convinced  we  are  wrong.  In  every  cafe 
of  this  kind,  I  have  been  in  the  practice  of 
bleeding  freely.  It  has  not  appeared  to 
diminifh  the  flow  of  milk ;  while  its  ef- 
fects in  preventing  fuppuration,  are,  for 
the  moft  part,  evident.  The  quantity  of 
blood  to  be  taken  away,  muft  always  be- 
determined  by  the  violence  of  the  inflam- 
mation, and  ftrength  of  the  patient :  But, 
in  general,  the  practice  will  be  more  effec- 
tual, when  as  much  as  the  patient  can 
bear  to  lofe,  is  taken  at  once,  than  when 
the  fame,  or  even  a  greater  quantity,  is 
taken  at  different  times.  Purgatives  prove 
particularly  ufeful ;  and  a  cooling  diet  is 
equally  neceflary  here,  as  in  other  cafes  of 
inflammation. 

As 
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As  nothing  tends  more  to  prevent  the 
difcuflion  of  inflamed  tumors  than  pain, 
nothing  mould  be  omitted  that  can  tend 
to  remove  it :  And  as  no  remedy  proves 
Co  effectual  as  opium,  it  mould  always  be 
given,  and  in  fuch  dofes  as  are  fufncient 
for  the  purpofe.  With  a  view  to  ^remove 
the  tension  of  the  breaft,  the  parts  mould 
be  gently  rubbed  with  althea  ointment,  or 
with  oil :  But  the  applications  on  which 
we  chiefly  depend,  are  thofe  of  a  cooling 
aflringent  kind ;  fuch  as  a  folution  of  fal 
ammoniac  in  vinegar  and  water ;  ipiritus 
Mindereri  5  and  all  the  faturnine  applica- 
tions. Cloths  dipped  in  one  or  other  of 
thefe,  mould  be  kept  conflantly  applied  to 
the  breaft %  by  which,  and  by  attention  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  treatment  that  I 
have  already  advifed,  almoft  every  tumor 
of  this  kind  may  be  removed,  unlefs  the 
inflammation  has  been  of  long  duration  $ 
in  which  cafe,  when  the  pain  and  tenfion 
are  confiderable,  it  is  more  advi fable  to 
endeavour  to  bring  the  tumor  to  fuppu- 
rate,  than  to  attempt  any  other  method  of 

cure. 
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cure.  For  this  purpofe,  we  rely  with 
moll  certainty  on  a  frequent  renewal  of 
warm  fomentations  and  poultices ;  and 
when  matter  appears  to  be  fully  formed, 
it  mould  be  difcharged  by  an  opening 
made  in  the  moil  depending  part  of  the 
collection  :  At  leafc,  an  opening  mould  al- 
ways be  advifed,  when  it  is  found  that  the 
matter  is  pointing  at  an  improper  part, 
where  it  would  not  find  a  free  vent. 

In  the  treatment  of  inflamed  breads, 
which  occur  in  nuriing,  it  is  a  doubt  with 
many  pra&itioners,  whether  the  milk 
fliould  be  drawn  off  or  not.  Indeed  many 
afTert,  that  drawing  it  off,  cither  by  con- 
tinuing the  child,  or  with  glafies,  does 
harm  ;  and  therefore  they  aclvife  it  not  to 
be  done.  I  have  never  obferved,  however, 
that  any  inconvenience  enfued  from  it : 
and  as  it  always  gives  relief,  I  advife  it  in 
every  inflance.  When  the  bread  is  much 
fwelled,  the  nipple  cannot  be  laid  hold  of 
by  the  child  :  In  fiich  cafes,  the  glafles  re- 
prefented  in  Plate  LXVII.  may  be  uled 
with  advantage. 

§  6- 
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§  6.  Of  Inflammation  of  the  Tejles. 

Inflammation  of  the  teftes  may  be 
induced  in  various  ways  :  By  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  3  by  external  violence ;  and 
by  every  other  caufe  that  tends  to  excite 
inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
But  the  mofl  frequent  caufe  of  it  is  gonor- 
rhoea virulenta.  The  common  opinion  re- 
{peeling  this  was,  that  it  occurred  from 
the  matter  in  gonorrhoea  falling  down,  as 
it  was  termed,  upon  the  tefles :  And  this 
appeared  the  more  probable,  from  its  be- 
ing obferved  that  the  teftes  were  apt  to 
fwell  upon  the  difcharge  being  flopped,  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  infection  of  the 
tefles  was  commonly  relieved  by  a  return 
of  the  running. 

It  is  now  however  known,  that  no  com- 
munication fubfifls  between  the  urethra 
and  tefles,  by  which  matter  can  be  con- 
veyed from  the  one  to  the  other  :  And  the 
mofl  probable  opinion  is,  that  in  the 
fwelled  teftes  from  gonorrhoea,  the  inflam- 
mation 
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mation  is  communicated  from  the  urethra,- 
and  fpreads  along  the  vafa  deferentia  to 
the  tefles. 

A  fudden  flop  being  put  to  the  difcharge, 
whether  by  the  ufe  of  irritating  injections, 
or  by  any  other  caufe,  very  commonly  ex- 
cites an  increafed  degree  of  inflammation : 
to  abate  which,  nothing  proves  more  ef- 
fectual than  a  return  of  the  running.  In 
this  way,  we  account  more  clearly  than  in 
any  other,  for  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  tefles  by  the  flate  of  the  difcharge. 

Inflammation  of  the  tefles  very  rare- 
ly terminates  in  fuppuration :  But  this 
mould  not  prevent  the  molt  timous  ap- 
plication of  thofe  remedies  that  we  know 
to  be  the  moll  powerful  difcutients.  Blood- 
letting is  perhaps  the  moll  effectual  reme- 
dy j  but  it  always  proves  mofl  ufeful 
when  the  blood  is  taken  directly  from  the 
pained  part  by  means  of  leeches.  After 
difcharging  a  fufficient  quantity,  the  fwell- 
ing  mould  be  kept  conflantly  moifl  with 
a  folution  of  faccharum  faturni ;  the  fcro- 
turn  and  tefles  mould  be  properly  fufpend- 

Vol.  L  K  ed  3 
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ed ;  the  bowels  fliould  be  kept  moderately 
open;  a  low  diet  mould  be  prefcribed; 
and  the  patient  mould  be  ftricUy  confined 
to  a  horizontal  poflure.  When  there  is 
caufe  to  fufpecl  that  the  conflitution  is 
tainted  with  lues  venerea,  nothing  will- 
prove  ferviceable  if  a  mercurial  courfe  is 
neglected.  And  when  it  appears  that  the 
difeafe  has  been  induced  by  the  difcharge 
having  been  too  fiiddenly  checked,  we 
fhould  endeavour  to  promote  a  return  of 
it,  by  bathing  the  penis  in  warm  water  3 
by  injecting  warm  oil  into  the  urethra; 
or  by  the  ufe  of  bougies. 

In  this  manner,  we  fcarely  can  fail  of 
removing  inflammation  of  the  teftes  by 
difcuflion :  But  when  this  does  not  hap- 
pen, either  from  the  ufe  of  the  remedies 
not  being  duly  perfifled  in,  or  from  the 
inflammation  being  particularly  fevere, 
and  when  fuppuratxon  is  found  to  have 
taken  place,  the  matter  murt  be  difchar- 
ged  by  an  opening  made  in  the  moft  de- 
pending part    of  the  abfcefs ;    which  in 

every 
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every  refpect  fhould  be  treated  like  col- 
lections of  pus  in  other  parts  of  the  body0 


§  7.  Of  Venereal  Buboes. 

Swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
from  the  abforption  of  the  venereal  vi- 
rus are  termed  Venereal  Buboes.  They 
may  appear  in  any  gland  feated  between 
a  venereal  fore  and  the  hearty  but  they 
are  molt  frequent  in  the  groin,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  abforption  of  venereal 
matter  from  fores  in  the  penis.  For  the 
mofl  part  they  are  produced  by  matter 
abforbed  from  chancres,  and  in  fome  cafes 
the  glands  fwell  from  fympathy  in  gonor- 
rhoea ?  But  inftances  likewife  occur  of  bu- 
boes arifing  without  any  previous  ulcera- 
tion or  difcharge  from  the  penis  where 
the  matter  appears  to  be  abforbed  without 
any  perceptible  erofion  of  the  fkin.  A 
fact  highly  important  in  practice,  and  of 
which  therefore  I  have  given  a  more  par- 
ticular account  in  my  Treatife  on  the  Ve- 
nereal Difeale. 

K  2  The 
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The  rnoft  material  point  to  be  deter- 
mined in  the  treatment  of  bubo  is,  whe- 
ther we  mould  endeavour  to  difcufs  the 
tumor,  or  bring  it  to  fuppuration  ?  While 
the  opinion  prevailed  that  buboes  were 
produced  by  the  depoiition  of  venereal 
matter  from  the  fyftem,  it  was  not  furpri- 
fing  to  find  practitioners  advifing  us  in  e- 
very  inflance  to  promote  their  fuppura- 
tion :  For  on  this  fuppofition  it  was  pro- 
bable, that  Nature  meant  by  thefe  fwell- 
ings  to  throw  off  the  infection.  But  now 
when  we  know  that  buboes  arife,  not  from 
matter  difcharged  from  the  fyflem,  but 
from  its  palling  into  it ;  that  the  quantity 
of  venereal  matter  is  increafed  inftead  of 
being  diminiihed  by  buboes  being  brought 
to  fuppurate  j  and  that  the  fores  which 
enfue  from  them  are  often  very  difficult 
to  cure  3  fcarcely  any  will  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  removing  them  by  difcullion. 

With  this  view  the  patient  mould  be 

put  upon  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen.     His 

bowels  mould  be  kept  open  by  the  ufe  of 

purgatives  -?  leeches  mould  be  applied  to 

«  the 
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the  hardened  gland  5  and  it  mould  be 
kept  conflantly  wet  with  a  ftrong  folution 
of  faccharum  faturni.  Along  with  thefe, 
however,  mercury  mould  be  given  in  quan- 
tities fufficient  for  eradicating  the  difeafe  : 
And  as  we  know  from  experience,  that 
mercury  proves  moll  effectual  when  made 
to  pafs  through  the  difeafed  glands,  it 
mould  always  be  applied  in  the  form  of 
unction  to  thofe  parts  in  which  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  difeafed  glands  are  known 
to  originate ;  which  never  fails  to  prove 
more  effectual  than  the  direct  application  of 
mercury  to  the  glands  themfelves.  Thus, 
in  the  difcuflion'  of  a  bubo  in  the  groin, 
friction  with  mercurial  ointment  upon 
the  thigh  and  leg  proves  more  fiiccefsful 
than  rubbing  it  upon  the  gland  itfelf.  To 
many  this  has  been  long  familiar ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  practice  could 
fcarcely  fail  of  occurring  to  any  who  have 
paid  attention  to  the  difcoveries  made  by 
the  moderns  in  the  anatomy  of  the  lym- 
phatic fyftem. 

K  3  "When 
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When  buboes  are  early  noticed,  the 
courfe  that  I  have  propofed  very  common- 
ly anfwers  the  purpofe,  when  the  mercurial 
frictions  are  properly  applied  and  conti- 
nued for  a  fufficient  length  of  time.  It 
often  happens,  however,  that  all  our  ef- 
forts fail,  either  from  the  difeafe  being 
too  far  advanced  before  the  mercury  is 
applied,  or  from  the  tumor  not  being  al- 
together venereal,  but  of  a  mixed  nature ; 
a  circumstance  not  unfrequent.  Thus,  it 
frequently  happens  that  buboes  are  com- 
bined with  fcrofula  and  fcurvy,  and  in 
fome  cafes  with  eryfipelas  or  with  com- 
mon phlegmon.  In  fuch  cafes  we  are  not 
furprifed  at  the  failure  of  mercury  :  And 
accordingly  we  fofnetimes  find,  that  in- 
flead  of  forwarding  the  difcuflion  of  the 
fwelling,  it  tends  rather  to  bring  it  to 
fuppuration.  Cafes  of  this  kind  prove 
often  very  perplexing  both  to  the  patient 
and  practitioner  3  fo  that  no  point  in 
practice  requires  more  accurate  difcrimi- 
nation :  For  by  proceeding  to  throw  in 
great  quantities  of  mercury,  as  is  ufually 

done 
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done  while  buboes  remain  obfiinate,  if  they 
are  not  altogether  venereal,  we  feldom  fail 
to  do  harm,  not  merely  to  the  local  affec- 
tion, but  to  the  fyflem  at  large.  In  all 
fuch  cafes,  the  belt  practice,  I  believe,  is 
to  deliit  from  the  ufe  of  mercury  as  foon 
as  it  appear;*  that  no  advantage  is  derived 
from  it.  In  the  mean  time,  by  a  change 
of  diet,  and  other  means  adapted  to  the 
ftate  of  the  patient  for  the  time,  fuch  an 
alteration  may  take  place  in  the  conftitu- 
tion,  that  a  fecond  trial  of  mercury  may 
prove  fuccefsful :  At  leaft,  in  different  in- 
ftances,  this  has  fucceeded  with  me,  where 
I  had  reaibn  to  think  that  perflfting  long- 
er with  mercury  at  firrr  would  have  done 
harm. 

When  it  is  found  that  a  bubo  cannot  be 
difcufled,  and  that  it  will  probably  fuppu- 
rate,  a  frequent  renewal  of  warm  emol- 
lient poultices  and  fomentations  are  the 
remedies  on  which  we  chiefly  depend. 

The   opening   of  buboes,  when   fuppu- 

ration  has  taken  place,  next  demands  our 

attention.    Some  dihuade  us  from  opening 

K  4  theni 
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them  at  all,  alleging  that  they  heal  fooner 
when  allowed  to  burft  of  themfelves : 
While  a  fmall  puncture  with  a  lancet,  a 
longitudinal  cut  through  the  whole  extent 
pf  the  fwelling,  or  the  application  of  cau- 
ftic,  have  all  had  their  abettors. 

When  a  bubo  is  altogether  venereal,  and 
not  combined  with  any  other  affection, 
.any  of  thefe  methods  will  fucceed,  provi- 
ded a  lufrlcient  quantity  of  mercury  be  gi- 
ven :  But  when  a  bubo  terminates  in  a  fore 
difficult  of  cure,  we  are  too  apt  to  blame 
the  particular  method  in  which  it  was 
opened ;  for  in  whatever  manner  it  is  done, 
we  know  that  the  cure  will  often  prove  te- 
dious and  perplexing. 

The  object  of  practitioners  mould  be 
nearly  the  fame  here  as  in  collections  of 
matter  in  any  other  part.  Such  an  open- 
ing mould  be  made  as  will  afford  a  free 
vent  to  the  matter  :  But  there  is  feldom 
any  neceflity  for  making  it  larger.  In 
large  buboes,  indeed,  the  teguments  are 
apt  to  be  fo  loofe  and  flabby,  and  the  tex- 
ture of  the  fkin  fo  much  deftroyed,  that 

the 
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the  cure  would  be  rendered  tedious,  were 
it  allowed  to  remain.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is 
advifable  to  difcharge  the  matter  with 
cauftic,  applied  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  de- 
ft roy  any  part  of  the  teguments  that  ap- 
pear to  be  fuperabundant.  This,  however, 
is  feldom  necefTary ;  and  for  the  moll  part 
it  will  be  found,  that  an  opening  made 
from  the  centre  of  the  tumor,  where  the 
matter  commonly  points,  down  to  the  molt 
depending  part  of  it,  will  prove  fufH- 
cient.  Even  a  fmaller  opening  than  this 
would  often  anfwer;  but  it  is  better  to 
make  it  of  a  fufHcient  fize  at  once,  than  to 
be  obliged  to  repeat  a  very  painful  opera- 
tion perhaps  once  and  again,  as  is  often 
neceflary  when  buboes  of  a  large  iize  are 
opened  by  fmall  punctures.  In  fmall  bu- 
boes, a  mere  puncture  will  fometimes  prove 
iiifrlcient ;  nay,  in  thefe,  the  matter  being 
allowed  to  bur  ft,  often  aniwers  extremely 
well :  But  when  the  colledion  is  large,  this 
ihould  never  be  trufted. 

When  buboes  come  forward  to  full  ma- 
turation, without  much  injury  being  done 

to 
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to  the  fkin,  I  have  in  various  inftances 
difcharged  the  matter  by  the  introduction 
of  a  fmall  cord ;  and  the  practice  has 
fucceeded.  This  requires,  however,  the 
teguments  to  be  firmer  than  they  com- 
monly are  when  a  bubo  is  ready  to  be 
opened. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  of  much  import- 
ance to  prevent  the  acceflion  of  air  to 
fores  \  and  as  we  fometimes  obferves  bu- 
boes ooze  out  the  matter  which  they  con- 
tain by  a  number  of  fmall  openings  over 
their  fiirface,  and  as  thefe  commonly  heal 
eafily,  I  conclude  that  they  do  fo  from  the 
openings  being  fo  fmall  as  to  exclude  the 
air  entirely.  In  different  cafes,  I  have 
with  this  view  attempted  to  imitate  Na- 
ture, by  making  a  number  of  fmall  punc- 
tures with  the  point  of  a  lancet  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  bubo;  and  for  the 
mo  ft  part  with  fiiccefs.  The  matter  comes 
flowly  off;  the  fides  of  the  abfcefs  contract 
gradually ;  and  when  completely  emptied, 
we  commonly  find  the  whole  parts  that 

have 
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have  been  affe&ed,  fufficiently  firm,  with- 
out any  fores  or  finufes  remaining. 

While  means  are  employed  to  promote 
the  fuppuration  of  a  bubo,  the  patient 
mould  ft  ill  continue  the  mercurial  courfe, 
by  which  no  time  will  be  loft  3  and  the 
fore  produced  by  the  opening,  will  after- 
wards heal  more  quickly  than  if  the  mer- 
cury had  been  interrupted.  The  fore, 
however,  often  proves  tedious,  even  where 
we  are  convinced  that  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  mercury  has  been  given,  and  where 
there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  fyphilitic 
virus  is  eradicated.  The  edges  become 
hard  and  livid ;  the  matter,  thin,  iliarp, 
and  fetid  \  and  inftead  of  healing,  the  ul- 
ceration gradually  becomes  more  extenfive  j 
or  if  it  heals  in  fome  parts,  it  breaks  out  in 
others,  giving  a  honey-comb  appearance  to 
all  the  under  part  of  the  abdomen  and  up- 
per part  of  the  thigh. 

Patients  labouring  under  fores  of  this 
kind,  are  frequently  reduced  to  the  great- 
eft  diftrefs  and  danger.  The  pain  with 
which  the  fores  are  attended,  is  often  in- 

tenfe  5 
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tenfe ;  the  abforption  of  acrid  matter  in- 
duces heclic  fever;  the  patients  become 
hot  and  reftlefs  through  the  night;  and 
almoft  a  total  want  of  appetite  foon  de- 
prives them  entirely  of  ffcrength. 

As  I  have  happened  to  be  concerned  in 
a  large  number  of  fiich  cafes,  I  can  {peak 
with  fome  confidence  of  the  method  of 
treatment.     In  the  firft  place,  we  are  here 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  patient  has  taken  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  mercury,  and  that  no 
iinufes  are  left,  in  which  matter  in  any 
quantity  will  be  allowed  to  lodge.     Ci- 
cuta,  in  fuch  circumstances,  has  fometimes 
proved  ufeful  %   and  I  have  had  different 
inftances  of  fores  of  this  kind  being  healed 
by  the  external  ufe  of  it,  when  no  benefit 
was  derived  from  the  ufual  drefimgs.     In 
fiich  cafes,  it  was  applied  in  the  form  of 
poultices,  by  mixing  the  juice  of  the  frelli 
herb   with   the   common   emollient   cata- 
plaim.      I  have  fometimes  obferved  too, 
that  in  the  internal  exhibition  of  cicuta, 
the  recent  exprefled  juice  has  proved  more 
effectual  than  any  other  form  of  it.     I 

have 
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have  given  the  hyofcyamus  and  belladona 
very  complete  trials  in  various  inftances  j 
but  commonly  with  no  material  advan- 
tage. Sarfaparilla,  guaiacum,  and  meze- 
reon,  all  prove  ufeful  here ;  and  they  feem 
to  act  with  moil  advantage,  when  ufed  all 
at  the  fame  time :  guaiacum  and  mezereon 
prove  even  ferviceable  when  ufed  feparate- 
ly  5  but  I  have,  in  different  inftances,  found 
that  they  acl  with  more  advantage,  when 
combined  in  the  following  form  with  far- 
faparilla : 

I£>       Rafur.  ligni  guaiac.  gfs. 
Radicis  farfaparillae  ^ifs. 
Corticis  radicis  mezerei,  3L 
Radicis  glycyrrhizEe,  g iii. 
Aq.  fontanse,  ibiii. ;  coque  ad  Ibii. 
Colaturae,  adde 
Syrup,  altheae,  gi. 

This  quantity'  to  be  ufed  daily,  by  drink- 
ing a  cupful  from  time  to  time. 

But  the  moll  effectual  courfe  I  have  hi- 
therto tried,  is  the  deftru&ion  of  the  hard 
edges  of  the  fores  either  with  lunar  cauftic 
or  the  fcalpel.  When  cauftic  is  ufed,  it 
mult  be   applied  repeatedly  ',  whereas  in 

ufing 
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ufing  the  fcalpel,  we  remove  all  the  difea- 
fed  parts  at  once.  Opium  proves  in  this 
Hate  of  thefe  fores  a  very  ufeful  remedy  5 
it  not  only  gives  temporary  relief,  but 
by  leflening  or  removing  pain,  excites  a 
tendency  in  the  fores  to  heal,  and  ought 
therefore  in  all  fuch  cafes  to  be  ufed  with 
freedom. 

In  the  local  treatment  of  fores  in  this  Mate, 
I  trufted  for  a  confiderable  time  entirely 
to  emollients,  fuch  as  wax  ointment,  fatur- 
nine  cerate,  and  cerate  prepared  with  cala- 
mine. 1  now,  however,  find,  that  efcharo- 
tics  anfwer  better,  and  that  in  general 
they  may  be  ufed  with  freedom,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  mercurial  kind.  After 
denroying  the  edges  of  the  fores  with  the 
fcalpel,  which  I  now  always  prefer  to  cau- 
ftic,  red  precipitate  mercury,  in  fine  pow- 
der, is  the  remedy  on  which  I  chiefly  de- 
pend. In  fome  cafes  it  is  fprinkled  over 
the  fores  daily ;  but  for  the  mod  part  it 
ads  with  fufficient  erTecl  when  mixed  with 
any  of  the  common  ointments ;  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-fourth  of  the  powder  to 

three- 
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three-fourths  of  the  ointment.  Initead  of 
creating  pain,  it  commonly  removes  it; 
and  it  feldom  fails  to  alter  the  difcharge 
from  a  thinfharpfanies  to  a  thick  well-di- 
gefted  pus.  Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  im- 
pregnated with  calomel,  fometimes  an- 
fwers  in  the  healing  of  thefe  fores,  when 
the  ufual  dreffings  fail.  A  drachm,  or  even 
more,  of  calomel  may  be  mixed  with  one 
ounce  of  thick  mucilage. 

Opium  proves  fometimes  ufeful  here  as 
an  external  application;  for  although  I 
have  never  had  proof  of  its  curing  any 
fymptom  truly  venereal,  I  have  had  many 
inftances  of  fores,  remaining  after  the  ve- 
nereal difeafe,  being  completely  removed 
by  it,  where  large  quantities  of  mercury 
had  previouily  been  given  in  vain.  It  of- 
ten appears  that  thefe  fores,  as  well  as 
others  proceeding  from  different  caufes; 
are  kept  up  by  that  pain  and  irritation 
with  which  they  are  commonly  accompa- 
nied when  the  matter  is  thin  and  acrid , 
Opium,  by  removing  this  ftate  of  irritabi- 
lity, 
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lity,  feems  to  deftroy  the  difpofition  in  the 
veilels  of  the  fore  to  form  that  kind  of 
matter  which,  by  its  own  acrimony,  ferves 
to  perpetuate  itfelf  ;  and  this  being  accom- 
plifhed,  if  no  other  interruption  takes 
place,  Nature  alone  will  feldom  fail  to 
complete  the  cure.  If  this  idea  is  well 
founded,  there  can  be  no  neceflity  for  gi- 
ving opium  in  fuch  large  quantities  as  of 
late  have  been  advifed.  On  the  fuppofition 
of  opium  being  poflefled  of  fome  fpecific 
powers  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe, 
it  has  been  given  in  as  large  doles  as  the 
patient  could  poilibly  bear  3  and  by  begin- 
ning with  fmall  dofes,  and  increafing  them 
gradually,  there  have  been  inflances  of  its 
being  taken  to  the  extent  of  half  a  drachm 
or  more,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  I  have 
not  heard,  however,  that  any  advantage 
has  been  derived  from  it  in  thofe  large 
quantities,  that  did  not  accrue  from  a  more 
moderate  ufe  of  it :  And  in  the  courfe  of 
my  own  experience,  it  has  in  every  inftance 
proved  equally  ufeful,  when  it  merely  lef- 

fened 
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fened  or  removed  pain,  as  when  given  in 
the  larger!  dofes  * . 


§  8.   Of  Lumbar-  Abfceffes* 

'Every  collection  of  matter  feated  on 
any  part  of  the  loins,  may  be  denomina- 
ted a  Lumbar  Abfcefs.  But  it  is  that  va- 
riety of  the  difeafe  we  are  now  to  con- 
fider,  which  originates  about  the  fuperior 
part  of  the  os  facrum ;  and  in  which  we 
find,  by  direction,  that  the  matter  con- 
tained in  a  cyfl,  is  commonly  lodged  on 
the  anterior  furface  of  the  internal  iliac 
and  pfoas  mufcles. 

Thefe  abfcefles  are  preceded  by  pain  and 
tenlion  over  the  loins \  which  often  moots 
up  along  the  courfe  of  the  fpine,  and  down 
towards  the  thighs  \  and  for  the  mod  part 
they  are  accompanied  with  difficulty  of 
{landing  in  an  erect  pofture.   In  fome  cafes 

Vol.  I.  L  thefe 

*  A  more  particular  account  of  buboes,  and  of  the 
fores  which  enfue  from  them,  may  be  feen  in  a  Treatife 
which  I  have  publiihed  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  than 
could  with  propriety  be  inlerted  here. 
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thefe  fymptoms  are  at  firft  fufpe&ed  to  be 
nephritic  ;  but  for  the  moft  part  the  difeafe 
adumes  the  appearance  of  lumbago.  When 
fuppuration  enfues,  fhivering  fits  are  apt  to 
occur;  but  the  pain,  which  at  firft  is  al- 
ways acute,  becoming  dull  and  lefs  percep- 
tible, the  patient  is  led  to  conclude  that  he 
is  getting  better,  till  the  matter,  after  fall- 
ing down  in  a  gradual  manner  behind  the 
peritonaeum,  is  obferved  to  point  outward- 
ly, either  at  the  anus  by  the  fide  of  the 
re&um,  but  more  frequently  on  the  upper 
and  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  where  the  large 
blood-veflels  pafs  out  beneath  Paupart's  li- 
gament, from  the  abdomen. 

When  the  matter  takes  the  courfe  of 
the  gut,  and  appears  near  to '  the  anus,  it 
either  foon  burfls,  or  is  laid  open,  on  the 
fiippofition  of  its  being  an  abfcefs  origi- 
nating in  the  contiguous  parts.  But  when 
it  pafles  down  with  the  femoral  artery, 
which  we  find  to  be  mofi  frequently  the 
cafe,  as  it  lies  deep,  and  is  covered  with 
the  flrong  tendinous  fafcia  of  the  thigh, 
inftead  of  pointing  at  any  particular  part, 

it 
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it  falls  gradually  lower,  till  in  fome  cafes 
k  reaches  near  to  the  joint  of  the  knee, 
In  fome  I  have  known  thefe  ahfcefles  firft 
appear  immediately  within  the  fpine  of  the 
ilium,  and  the  matter  bur  ft  out  above  the 
os  pubis*  but  in  general,  before  burfting,  it 
falls  farther  down  upon  the  thigh. 

The  tumor  is  feldom  attended  with  more 
pain  than  might  be  fuppofed  to  enfue  from 
the  dirtenfion  of  the  fafcia  and  contiguous 
parts  by  the  matter  collected  beneath. 
There  is  no  difcolouring  of  the  fkin  j  the 
teguments,  for  the  moft  part,  retaining 
their  natural  appearance  to  the  lafl.  A 
fluctuation  of  a  fluid  is  evidently  difcover- 
ed  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  tumor, 
particularly  when  the  patient  is  erecf  j  for 
at  this  time  the  fwelling  is  always  more 
tenfe  than  when  the  body  is  lying  in  a  ho- 
rizontal pofture,  when  a  considerable  part 
of  the  matter  runs  along  the  fac  towards 
its  origin  in  the  loins. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  this  va- 
riety of  abfcefs,  when  the  matter  falls 
down  towards  the  anus,  may  be  miflaken 

L  2  for 
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for  a  collection  of  matter  originating  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  rectum.  But 
no  further  inconvenience  can  occur  from 
this  mi  {take,  than  that  the  fore,  which 
enfues  from  laying  it  open,  or  from  the 
matter  burfling  out,  will  not  fo  readily 
heal  as  when  the  difeafe  is  local :  And  it 
is  probable  that  this  is  one  caufe  of  ab- 
icefles  in  thefe  parts  being  in  fome  in- 
flances  fo  difficult  of  cure.  But  in  the  - 
more  ordinary  form  of  the  difeafe,  where 
the  matter  falls  down  beneath  Paupart's 
ligament,  the  tumor  exhibits  appearances 
fo  limilar  to  thofe  of  a  crural  hernia,  that 
the  one  has  often  been  miftaken  for  the 
other.  Of  this  I  have  feen  different  in- 
itances,  even  where  practitioners  of  ex- 
perience were  deceived.  This  proceeds, 
however,  from  inattention  3  for  the  two 
difeafes  may  be  clearly  diftinguifhed  from 
each  other. 

The  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
the  tumor  mould  be  firft  afcertained  :  A 
crural  hernia  ufually  appears  fuddenly,  af- 
ter fome  fevere  exertion,  and  without  any 

previous 
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previous  fymptom  5  for  the  molt  part  it  is 
attended  with  obflruction  to  the  paflage 
of  the  faeces,  with  vomiting,  and  other 
fymptom s  of  hernia  \  and  from  the  firft, 
the  tumor  is  accompanied  with  pain  on 
preflure.  But  in  the  lumbar  abfcefs,  be- 
fore the  matter  appears  at  the  top  of  the 
thigh,  the  patient  is  previoufly  diftxefled 
with  fymptoms  of  inflammation  over  all 
the  under  part  of  his  back  and  loins.  No 
obftruciion  of  the  bowels  takes  place,  nor 
any  fymptom  of  hernia ;  and  the  patient 
admits  of  the  tumor  being  freely  handled. 
In  the  crural  hernia,  the  fwelling  feldom 
arrives  at  any  coniiderabie  bulk ;  and 
when  it  does  become  large,  it  is  by  flow 
degrees  :  No  fluctuation  is  perceived  in 
it:  on  the  contrary,  it  feels  either  ibft 
like  dough,  or  knotty  and  unequal,  accord- 
ing as  the  omentum  or  faeces  contained 
in  it  have  been  long  lodged  in  it  or  not. 
But  in  lumbar  abfceiles  of  this  kind,  the 
tumor  commonly  falls  quickly  down  the 
thigh  for  the  fpace  of  feveral  inches  ; 
a  fluctuation  is  always  perceived \  and  no 
L  3  inequalities 
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inequalities  are  obferved  in  it.  In  hernia, 
even  when  not  ftrangulated,  fome  degree 
of  prefTure  is  ufiaally  neceflary  to  make 
the  contents  of  the  tumor  recede.  But  in 
the  lumbar  abfcefs,  the  tumor  becomes 
flaccid  immediately  on  the  patient  lying 
down,  whether  any  prefliire  is  applied  to 
it  or  not :  And  it  often  happens,  when  the 
matter  has  fallen  any  coniiderable  way 
down  the  thigh,  and  when  the  patient  is 
in  an  erect  pofture,  that  a  certain  Ipace 
can  be  difcovered  between  the  upper  part 
of  the  matter  and  the  inferior  border  of 
the  abdominal  mufcles,  which  can  never 
be  done  in  hernia  ;  and  which,  therefore, 
in  this  Hate  of  the  difeafe,  is  always  a  cer- 
tain means  of  diftincHon.  It  is  fcarcely 
neceflary  to  obferve,  that  in  this  kind  of 
examination  the  patient  mould  be  put  in- 
to different  poilures. 

By  due  attention  to  thefe  circumitances, 
we  may  always  diftinguifh  one  of  thefe 
tumors  from  the  other.  Both  indeed  may 
pccur  at  the  fame  time  in  the  fame  thigh, 
\>y  which  a  mixture  of  appearances  will 

be 
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be  produced.  This,  however,  mull  be 
extremely  rare  ',  and  when  it  does  take 
place,  as  the  matter  of  the  abfcefs  and  the 
parts  protruded  from  the  abdomen  will 
always  be  contained  in  feparate  facs,  the 
combination  will  for  the  moll  part  be 
ealily  difcovered. 

In  the  treatment  of  thefe  tumors,  the 
period  of  the  difeale  firft  requires  atten- 
tion.    While  the  inflammatory  Hate  con- 
tinues, the   Uriclell  antiphlogiltic   courfe 
Ihould  be  purfued,  in  order  if  pollible  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  matter.     For  the 
moll  part,  we  difcover,  that  it  has  been 
induced  by  fome  injury  done  to  the  fmall 
of  the  back  or  loins,  not  unfrequently  by 
a  twill  in  wreltling,  by  carrying  a  heavy 
load,  or  by  a  fevere  bruife;  and  if  acci- 
dents of  this  kind  were  immediately  treat- 
ed with  that  attention  which  their  import- 
ance merits,  thofe  difagreeable  confequen- 
ces|  which  are   apt    to   enfue  from  them 
might  frequently   be   prevented.     When- 
ever a  patient,  who  has  fufTered  in  this  man- 
ner, complains  of  fevere  pain  in  the  injured 
L  4  part, 
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part,  blood-letting0fliouid  be  immediately 
advifed  ;  and  as  local  blood-letting  proves 
always   in   fuch   cafes   molt    effectual,    it 
mould  be  done  by  cupping  and  fcarifying 
the  pained  part.     The  affected  parts  be- 
ing deeply  feated,  the  lancets  of  the  fcari- 
ficator  mould  be  made  to  go  to  a  consi- 
derable   depth  'P    for    which   purpofe   the 
fpring  of  the  inflrument  mould  be  ftrong- 
er  than  ulual,  by  which  means  any  quan- 
tity of  blood  that  we  niay  wifh  for  may 
be  taken  with  eafe ;  and  I  am  convinced, 
that  by  carrying  this  practice  a  fufficient 
length,  we  might  very  commonly  in  the 
early  ftages  of  the  difeafe,  remove  it  en- 
tirely.    It  is  difficult  to  fay  when  injuries 
of  thefe  parts  would  terminate  in  fuppura- 
tion  or  otherwifej  but  I  have  met  with 
different  inilances,  where,  from  the  feve- 
rity  of  the  pain,  and  other  fymptoms,  there 
was   much    caufe   to  fufpect   that  matter 
would  have  formed,  if  it  had  not  been  pre- 
vented by  a  timous  and  plentiful  difcharge 
of  blood  from  the  injured  parts  5  a  reme- 
dy which  commonly  gives  relief  to   the 

pain, 
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pain,  however  violent  it  may  be.  But  at 
the  fame  time  that  we  depend  chiefly  on 
local  blood-letting,  other  remedies  which 
experience  mows  to  prove  ufeful  in  inflam- 
mation mould  not  be  neglected  1  Of  thefe, 
blifters,  opiates,  and  gentle  purgatives,  are 
molt  to  be  relied  on. 

Thefe,  however,  as-  well  as  every  other 
remedy,  will  in  fome  infiances  fail  5  and 
in  others,  practitioners  are  not  called  till 
fuppuration  has  taken  place,  and  till  the 
matter  has  actually  begun  to  point,  either 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus,  or  on 
the  forepart  of  the  thigh.  In  this  litua- 
tion,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Are  we  to  allow 
the  matter  to  remain,  or  to  difcharge  it  by 
making  an  opening  into  it  ?  In  my  opi- 
nion there  is  no  room  for  hefitation  :  The 
matter  fhould  be  evacuated  as  foon  as  a 
fluctuation  is  diftinctly  perceived  in  the 
tumor. 

I  know,  however,  that  practitioners  have 
formed  different  opinions  upon  this  point : 
For  it  is  alleged,  that  as  lumbar  abfcefles 
are  fo  deeply  feated,  it  would  be  vain  to 

attempt 
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attempt  to  cure  them  y  and  therefore  that 
no  advantage  can  be  derived  from  laying 
them  open ;  while  much  harm,  they  ob~ 
ferve,  may  accrue  from  the  air  being  free- 
ly admitted  to  them.      But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  this  reafoning  is  founded  on  ob- 
fervation.      I  have    always   held  it  as  a 
leading  chirurgical  maxim,  that  the  mat- 
ter of  every  abfcefs,  feated  upon,  or  near 
to,  any  of  the  large  cavities  of  the  body, 
fhould  be  difcharged  as  foon  as  its  exig- 
ence is  clearly  afcertained  :  So  that  in  the 
treatment  of  the  lumbar  abfcefs,  I  have' 
uniformly  given  vent  to  the  matter,  and 
without  any  bad    confequences   enfuing ;, 
while  much    mifchief    may   occur   from 
this  being  omitted.      We  find  by  diilec- 
tion  after  death,  that  thefe  abfcefles,  when 
of  long  duration,  afFecT:  not  only  the  fofter 
parts  that  cover  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins, 
but  the  fubfiance  of  the  vertebras  them- 
felves,    which   in    fome   cafes  phave   been 
found  carious,  and  even  partially  diflblved 
in  the  matter  of  the  abfcefs.     Now  thefe 
accidents  are  furely  more  likely  to  happen 

when 
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when  the  matter  is  allowed  to  continue  in 
the  abfcefs,  than  when  difcharged  early  : 
At  the  fame  time,  by  emptying  the  fac, 
the  matter  is  prevented  from  burfting  in- 
to the   cavity  of  the  abdomen,  which  in 
different  inftances  has  happened,  to   the 
great  hazard  of  the  patient.     The  mat- 
ter, however,  ought   certainly  to  be   dif- 
charged in  fuch  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
air  as  effectually  as  poflible  from  getting 
accefs  to  the  cavity  of  the  abfcefs.     With 
this  view  a  trocar  may  be  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage.     By  preiling  the  matter  down 
to  the  molt  depending  part  of  the  abfcefs, 
the  fkin  is  made  fo  tenfe,  that  a  trocar  is 
eafily  introduced.    This  I  have  done  in  dif- 
ferent cafes  with  complete  fuccefs ;  and  the 
patients  wore  a  fmall  canula  in  the  open- 
ing for  feveral  months,  for  the  purpofe  of 
giving  a  free  vent  to  the  matter.      But 
when  the  cafe  is  not  perfectly  obvious,  and 
where  any  doubt  remains   of  the  contents 
of  the  tumor,  inftead  of  pufhing  a  trocar 
into  it,  the  opening  mould  be  made  in  a 
flow  gradual  manner  with  a  fcalpel,  in  the 

fame 
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fame  manner  as  is  done  in  hernia  j  fo  that 
in  the  event  of  any  of  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  being  down,  no  injury  may  be 
done  to  them. 

After  the  matter  has  continued  to  flow 
for  fome  time,  and  if  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  weeks  the  quantity  does  not  be- 
come lefs,  it  may  prove  ufeful  to  throw  up 
with  a  fyringe  a  weak  folution  of  faccha- 
rum  faturni,  lime-water,  or  any  other 
gentle  aftringent  j  by  which  the  difcharge 
will  be  gradually  diminifhed,  and  at  laft 
may  ceafe  entirely.  But  although  this 
mould  never  happen,  and  although  the  pa- 
tient, during  life,  mould  fubmit  to  the  in- 
conveniency  of  a  conftant  flow  of  matter 
from  the  fore  5  yet  even  this  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  riik  of  allowing  every  ab- 
fcefs  of  this  kind  to  remain  unopened. 

As  I  have  happened  to  meet  with  many 
inilances  of  this  difeafe ;  as  practitioners 
are  divided  in  opinion  refpecling  it ;  and 
as  few  authors  have  given  a  diftinct  ac- 
count of  it,  I  have  judged  it  proper  to 

fpeak 
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fpeak  of  it  more  fully  than  otherwife  I 
might  have  done. 

§  9.  Of  the  Paronychia  or  Whitlow. 

The  paronychia  is  a  painful  inflamma- 
tory fwelling,  occupying  the  extremity  of 
one  of  the  fingers,  mofl  frequently  under 
the  nail. 

Many  varieties  of  this  difeafe  are  defcri- 
bed  by  authors  3  but  three  only  require  to 
be  diflinguifhed,  and  even  thefe  are  all  of 
the  fame  nature,  the  one  being  only  more 
deeply  feated  than  the  others. 

In  the  firft,  the  patient  complains  of  an 
uneafy  burning  fenfation  for  feveral  days 
over  the  point  of  the  finger  5  the  part  be- 
comes tender  and  painful  to  the  touch  y  a 
flight  degree  of  fwelling  takes  place,  but 
with  little  or  no  difcoloration ;  and  if  the 
inflammation  be  not  removed  by  refolu- 
tion,  an  infulion  is  at  laft  produced  be- 
tween the  fkin  and  parts  beneath.  On 
difcharging  this  by  an  incifion,  it  appears 
to  be  a  thin,  clear,  acrid  ferum ;  and  the 

patient. 
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patient,  in  general,  gets  complete  relief  by 
the  operation. 

In  the  fecond  variety  of  the  difeafe,  the 
fame  fet  of  fymptoms  take  place ;  only  the 
pain  is  more  fevere,  and  attended  with 
fome  uneafinefs  over  the  whole  finger  and 
hand.  The  effufion  of  matter  is  not  fo 
perceptible  as  in  the  other  \  and  on  lay- 
ing it  open,  it  is  found  to  lie  beneath  the 
mufcles  of  the  finger,  between  thefe  parts 
and  the  peri o ileum. 

And  in  the  third,  the  pain  is  ftill  more 
intenfe  in  the  point  of  the  finger,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  whole  hand  and  arm 
becomes  ftiff,  fwelled,  and  painful.  The 
lymphatics  leading  from  the  finger,  and 
even  the  glands  in  the  arm-pit,  fwell  and, 
inflame  -?  and  on  making  an  inciiion  into 
the  effufion,  it  is  found  to  lie  between  the 
periofteum  and  bone,  the  whole  corre- 
sponding phalanx  being  very  commonly 
carious. 

Swellings  of  this  kind  may  be  produced 
by  various  caufes.  They  frequently  oc- 
cur from  external  violence,  particularly 

from 
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from  punctures  and  contufion :  But  they 
happen  more  frequently  without  any  ob- 
vious caufe,  and  without  our  being  able  to 
account  for  them. 

Two  fets  of  remedies  are .  employed  in 
paronychia  :  The  one  confifts  of  fomenta- 
tions, poultices,  and  other  emollients ;  the 
other  of  ardent  fpirits,  vinegar,  and  other 
aftringents. 

As  we  find  from  experience  that  no  be- 
nefit enfues  from  the  efrufiori  which  occurs 
in  this  difeafe  5  on  .the  contrary,  that  it  is 
always  productive  of  much  additional  pain ; 
all  thofe  applications  fhould  be  avoided 
which  might  tend  to  promote  it.  Some 
practitioners  have  been  induced  to  em- 
ploy warm  emollient  poultices  on  the  firfl 
appearance  of  the  fwelling.  This  they  do 
with  a  view  to  promote  fuppuration ;  but  I 
have  never  obferved  that  any  advantage 
accrues  from  them.  The  matter  of  a 
whitlow  is  never  of  the  purulent  kind,  nor 
is  it  ever  converted  into  pus,  or  rendered 
mild  by  poultices,  or  any  other  remedy. 
We  mould  endeavour  therefore  in  every 

inftance 
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inftance  to  prevent  it  from  being  efFufecl ; 
and  this  is  done  with  molt  certainty  by  lo- 
cal blood-letting,  and  the  ufe  of  aflringent 
applications.  Indeed  the  fame  remedies 
prove  moft  efTe&ual  here,  that  we  find  to 
be  fo  in  the  removal  of  inflammation  in 
other  parts.  In  various  inflances,  I  have 
found  even  fevere  degrees  of  pain  almorc 
immediately  removed  by  the  application 
of  leeches  over  the  difeafed  phalanx  of  the 
finger.  But  in  the  more  violent  degrees 
of  pain,  where  the  arm  fwells,  and  efpe- 
cially  when  fever  takes  place,  general 
blood-letting  becomes  likewife  neceflary, 
at  the  fame  time  that  large  dofes  of  opiates 
are  indicated. 

After  as  much  blood  is  discharged  by 
leeches  as  is  judged  proper,  the  immer- 
lion  of  the  pained  parts  in  flrong  brandy, 
or  even  in  fpirit  of  wine  or  alcohol,  is  one 
of  the  bell  remedies :  And  when  the  bites 
are  fomewhat  healed,  or  when  leeches  have 
not  been  employed,  fpirit  of  turpentine  of 
flrong  vinegar  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame 

manner. 

It 
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It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that 
it  is  in  the  firft  ftages  only  of  this  affec- 
tion that  remedies  of  this  kind  can  prove 
ufeful :    For   when   efFufion  has    actually 
taken  place,  that  Hate  of  the   difeafe   is 
produced  which  they  were  meant  to  pre- 
vent ',   and   it   does  not  appear  that  they 
have  any  effect  in  removing  it.     As  foon 
as  we  are  convinced  that  erTufion  has  oc- 
curred, an  opening  mould  be  made  with- 
out delay  :  For  we  have  already  obferved, 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  convert 
the  effufed  fluid  into  pus  \   and  being  in 
itfelf  acrid,  it  is  apt  to  injure  the  conti- 
guous parts,  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
patient  is  kept  in  an  extreme   degree  of 
pain  as  long  as  it  remains  confined.   When 
the  collection  is   fuperficial,   and  merely 
covered  with  fkin,  this  is   a  very  fimple 
operation.    A  puncture  with  a  lancet  com- 
monly proves  fufhcient :  But  when  the  mat- 
ter is  more  deeply  feated,  it  requires  fome 
attention  to  avoid  the  flexor  and  extenfor 
tendons  of  the  finger. 

Vol.  I.  M  When 
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When  the  matter  lies  above  the  peri- 
ofteum,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  make 
the  opening  fufficiently  large  for  difchar- 
ging  it,  and  to  drefs  the  fore  as  if  it  was 
produced  by  any  other  caufe.  But,  when 
the  matter  lies  between  the  periofteum  and 
bone,  the  latter  is  always  rendered  cari- 
ous :  Hence  it  is  the  common  practice  to 
endeavour  to  keep  the  incihon  open  till  an 
exfoliation  of  the  difeafed  parts  of  the  bone 
takes  place ;  but  no  advantage  ever  accrues 
from  this.  The  procefs  is  not  only  ex^ 
tremely  painful,  but  tedious.  The  matter 
is  apt  to  lodge  beneath  the  nail ;  painful 
fungous  excrefcences  fprout  out  over  the 
fore,  which  it  is  difficult  even  with  the 
ftrongell  cauftic  to  keep  down ;  and  at  laft 
it  very  commonly  happens,  after  the  pa- 
tient has  fufFered  feveral  months  of  di- 
ftrefs,  that  inftead  of  a  partial  exfoliation, 
the  whole  difeafed  phalanx  comes  away. 
I  have  long,  therefore,  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  removing  the  whole  of  the  difeafed 
bone  immediately  on  its  being  found,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  probe,  to  be  carious  3 

by 
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by  which  much  time  and  trouble  are  faved 
both  to  the  patient  and  furgeon.  By  ma- 
king a  free  incifion  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  difeafed  phalanx,  the  bone  is  eafily 
removed  with  common  forceps.  The  pain 
attending  the  operation  is  indeed  fevere, 
but  it  is  only  momentary  :  i\nd  as  it  does 
not  deprive  the  patient  of  the  ufe  of  the 
joint,  fo  much  as  might  be  imagined,  it  is 
feldom  keenly  oppofed  when  the  furgeon 
advifes  it.  I  have  had  feveral  inftances  of 
people  who  in  this  manner  loft  the  laft 
phalanx  of  bone  in  one  finger,  having  inch 
a  degree  of  firmnefs  in  the  parts  which  re- 
mained, as  to  fuffer  very  little  inconve- 
nience from  the  want  of  it. 

When  the  difeafed  bone  is  removed,  the 
remaining  fore  commonly  heals  eafily.  It 
requires  fome  attention,  however,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  lips  of  the  fore  from  uniting  till 
it  fills  up  from  the  bottom.  This  is  mofl 
eafily  done  by  infinuating  between  them, 
at  each  drefling,  a  fmall  pledget  of  foft 
lint,  fpread  with  any  mild  emollient  oint- 
ment. 

M2  In 
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In  almoft  every  variety  of  paronychia, 
the  nail  is  apt  to  fall  off;  but  this  proves 
only  a  temporary  inconvenience  ;  for  when 
the  parts  are  properly  protected,  Nature  ne- 
ver fails  to  fupply  the  deficiency. 

In  the  commencement  of  paronychia, 
the  lafl  phalanx  of  the  finger  only  is  af- 
fected; and,  to  whatever  extent  the  pain 
and  fwelling  of  the  fofter  parts  may 
fpread,  we  feldom  find  that  the  bone  of 
the  contiguous  phalanx  furlers,  unlefs  from 
improper  management  in  allowing  the  dif- 
eafed  bone  to  remain,  or  the  acrid  matter 
to  lodge  too  long.  In  fiich  cafes,  the  fur- 
rounding  teguments  are  apt  to  fwell  and 
inflame,  and  finall  ulcerations  to  occur 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  carious  bone. 
In  this  fituation  we  are  often  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  advifing  the  finger  to  be  ampu- 
tated, in  order  to  prevent  the  difeafe  from 
fpreading  to  the  hand. 

§  10.   Of  Chilblains. 

These  are  painful  inflammatory  fwell- 
ings,   to  which   the   fingers,  toes,  heels, 

ears, 
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ears,  and  other  extreme  parts  of  the  body, 
are  liable,  on  being  much  expofed  to  fe- 
vere  degrees  of  cold.  The  tumor  is  for 
the  mofl  part  of  a  deep  purple,  or  fome- 
what  of  a  leaden,  colour  :  The  pain  with 
which  it  is  attended  is  not  conftant,  but 
mooting  and  pungent  \  and,  in  general,  it 
is  accompanied  with  a  very  diftrefsful  de- 
gree of  itching.  In  fome  cafes  the  fkin 
remains  entire,  even  although  the  tume- 
faction is  considerable j  but  in  others  it 
burfts  or  cracks,  and  difcharges  a  thin 
fetid  matter.  And  where  the  degree  of 
cold  by  which  the  difeafe  was  produced 
has  either  been  great,  or  the  application  of 
it  long  continued,  all  the  parts  that  have 
been  affected  are  apt  to  mortify  and  Hough 
orT^  by  which  a  very  foul  ill-conditioned 
ulcer  is  always  left. 

I  have  obferved  above,  that  it  is  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  body  chiefly  that 
are  liable  to  be  attacked  with  chilblains  : 
And  we  likewife  find,  that  they  are  more 
frequent  in  delicate  children  and  old  peo- 
ple than  in  thofe  who  are  robuft.  It  is 
.M'3  alfo 
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alio  remarked,  that  they  are  particularly 
fevere  in  people  of  fcrofulous  constitu- 
tions. 

The  belt  preventative  of  chilblains  is  to 
avoid  expofure  to  cold  and  dampnefs  \  for 
when  once  a  perfon  has  fuffered  from  chil- 
blains, if  the  injured  parts  be  not  protected 
by  fufBcient  coverings,  they  are  apt  to  re- 
turn every  winter.  Much  diitrefs,  there- 
fore, and  inconvenience,  may  be  prevented 
by  keeping  this  precaution  in  view. 

Chilblains  may  be  considered  as  a  lerler 
degree  of  what  is  ufually  termed  fro fi -bi- 
ting :  Hence  parts  attacked  with  them 
mould  never  be  quickly  warmed.  The  pa- 
tient mould  not  be  allowed  to  approach  a 
fire :  Inftead  of  which,  he  mould  be  put 
into  a  cold  apartment ;  and  the  frofl-bit 
parts  mould  be  firft  well  rubbed  with  mow 
when  it  can  be  procured,  and  afterwards 
immeried  in  cold  water.  Nothing  proves 
fo  certainly  hurtful  to  parts  in  this  irate  as 
heat  fuddenly  applied.  Even  fnow  and 
cold  water  afford  a  warm  fenfation  to 
parts  attacked  with  chilblains;  but  it  is 

found 
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found  by  experience,  that  no  detriment  en- 
fues  from  this.  After  the  parts  have  been 
treated  in  this  manner,  the  patient  may  in 
a  gradual  way  be  brought  into  a  greater 
degree  of  heat ;  but  he  mould  for  a  confi- 
derable  time.be  kept  at  a  diftance  from 
fire.  Rubbing  the  parts  with  fait  will  in 
this  fituation  prove  ufeful  ;  and  immerfion 
in  warm  wine  is  likewife  employed  with 
advantage. 

A  patient  much  benumbed  with  cold 
fhould  not  even  have  cordials  given  to 
him  fuddenly.  A  glafs  of  cold  wine  may 
at  fir  ft  be  allowed.  Afterwards  warm 
wine  may  be  given,  either  by  itfelf  or 
mixed  with  any  of  the  warmer  fpices  : 
And  when  flronger  cordials  are  required, 
ardent  fpirits  may  be  employed. 

Remedies  of  this  kind,  however,  are  on- 
ly neceflary  in  the  more  fevere  degrees  of 
thefe  affections.  In  common  cafes  of  chil- 
blains occurring  in  this  country,  as  foon  as 
the  part  is  perceived  to  be  affected,  it 
fhould  be  well  rubbed  either  with  fpirit  of 
turpentine,  or  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine; 
M  4  and 
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and  pieces  of  foft  linen,  moiftened  in  one 

or  other  of  thefe,  fhould  be  kept  conftantly 

applied  to  it.     In  this  manner  we  have  it 

often  in  our  power  to  remove  chilblains, 

which  otherwife  would  be  productive  of 

much  diftrefs :   But  I  muft  again  obferve, 

that  the  beft  advice  that  can  be  given  to 

patients  liable  to  chilblains,  is  to  protect 

the  parts  much  expofed  to  fuffer  from  cold 

as  much  as  poflible  during  the  winter;  and 

when  by  accident  they  get  wet  with  fnow, 

which   proves   more   particularly  hurtful 

than  moifture  of  any  other  kind,  that  they 

fhould  be  dried  as  quickly  as  poflible. 

As  fome  patients  faffer  feverely  with 
chilblains  every  winter,  our  being  able  to 
prevent  them  without  that  inconvenience 
to  the  patient  which  always  attends  con- 
finement and  much  caution,  would  often 
be  an  object  of  importance  j  and  it  is  a 
point  upon  which  practitioners  are  fre- 
quently confulted.  In  various  inflances  I 
have  derived  the  moll  obvious  benefit  from 
fea-bathing  during  fummer ;  and  in  one  pa- 
tient who  had  fufFered  feverely  from  the 

effects 
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efFecfs  of  cold  for  feveral  winters,  1  advi- 
fed  a  chamber-bath  to  be  ufed  even  during 
winter ;  by  which  the  parts  which  ufed  to 
fufFer  were  fo  much  ftrengthened,  that  fe- 
veral years  have  elapfed  without  any  re- 
turn of  the  difeafe. 

When  chilblains  ulcerate,  by  the  tegu- 
ments being  altogether  thrown  off,  or 
merely  cracking  and  oozing  out  matter, 
warm  poultices  and  emollient  ointments 
are  commonly  employed.  For  the  pur- 
pofe  of  cleanfing  the  fores,  and  inducing  a 
difcharge  of  right  matter,  poultices  may 
with  propriety  be  advifed  for  a  few  days ; 
but  they  fhould  never  be  long  continued  : 
Nor  mould  emollient  ointments  be  much 
periiited  in  \  for  they  very  univerfally  in- 
duce fungous  excrefcences  over  the  fores, 
which  are  often  difficult  to  remove.  The 
daily  application  of  cauftic,  to  the  edges  of 
the  fore,  and  drefling  the  fore  itfelf  with 
common  digeflive  ointment,  mixed  with  a 
due  proportion  of  red  precipitate,  are  the 
befl  preventatives  of  this.  Common  dia- 
chylon plaiier,  fpread  upon  thin  leather, 

maizes 
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makes  an  ufeful  application  for  fores  of 
this  kind. 


§11.0/'  Sprains  and  Contufwns* 

Contusions  of  the  fofter  parts  of  the 
body,  and  fprains  of  the  tendons  and  liga- 
ments of  joints,  are  ufually  productive 
of  immediate  pain  and  inflammatory  fwell- 
ings. 

Slight  injuries  of  this  kind  feldom  meet 
with  much  attention  ;  but  whenever  they 
are  fevere,  the  mofl  diftrefsful  effects  are 
apt  to  refult  from  them,  and  can  only  be 
prevented  by  the  greatelt  Ikill  and  atten- 
tion of  the  practitioner,  accompanied  with 
much  caution  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

An  increafed  action  in  the  arteries  of 
an  injured  part,  by  which  red  globules  are 
forced  into  veflels  which  naturally  do  not 
admit  them,  will  account  for  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  ufually  attend  inflamma- 
tion :  But  in  the  feverer  degrees  of  fprains 
and  contufions,  along  with  an  increafed 
action  of  the  arteries  in  the  part,  which 

muft 
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mufl  neceflarily  refult  from  the  pain  with 
which  they  are  accompanied,  it  is  evident 
that  inftantaneous  efFuiion  likewife  takes 
place,  from  the  rupture  of  a  great  number 
of  finall  veflels.  In  no  other  way  can  we 
account  for  thofe  tumors  of  confiderable 
bulk,  which  often  fucceed  almofl  inflantly 
to  fprains.  For  the  molt  part  the  effufion 
mull  be  of  the  ferous  kind,  as  the  Ik  in  ufu- 
ally  retains  its  natural  colour  for  fome 
time  after  the  accident :  But  the  tumefied 
parts  are  fometimes  of  a  deep  red,  and  on 
other  occalions  of  a  leaden,  colour,  from 
the  firrt ;  owing  to  a  rupture  of  fome  of 
the  veflels  containing  red  blood. 

In  the  treatment  of  fprains  and  contu- 
sions, two  circumflances  chiefly  require 
attention.  In  the  flrlt  place,  we  fliould 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  fwelling,  as  far 
as  this  can  be  done,  and  afterwards  thofe 
remedies  fhould  be  employed  which  we 
know  to  prove  moll  powerful  in  prevent- 
ing or  removing  inflammation. 

It  is  alleged,  indeed,  by  fome,  that  the 
fwelling  which  occurs  from  contulions  ne- 
ver 
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ver  does  harm,  and  therefore  requires  no 
particular  attention.  In  contufions  of  the 
cellular  fubftance,  or  even  of  the  mufcles, 
I  allow  that  this  is  often  the  cafe ;  for  to 
whatever  extent  the  tumefaction  may  pro- 
ceed, the  efFufed  fluid  is  in  thefe  parts 
very  commonly  abforbed.  But  even  here 
the  fwelling  in  fome  cafes  proves  very  ob- 
ftinate  ',  and  in  fprains  of  the  tendons  and 
ligaments,  a  very  troublefome,  painful 
thicknefs  of  the  parts  that  have  been  in- 
jured, is  apt  to  continue  for  a  great  length 
of  time  ',  in  fome  cafes,  even  for  life  : 
And  I  have  commonly  obferved,  that  this 
has  been  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  fize 
of  the  tumor  which  occurred  at  firft  ;  for 
it  would  appear  that  efFufions  thrown  out 
by  ligamentous  parts  are  not  fo  readily 
abforbed  as  thofe  which  take  place  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Hence,  in  acci- 
dents of  this  kind,  it  is  always  an  object 
of  importance  to  prevent  the  fwelling 
from  arriving  at  any  confiderable  fize. 

With  tliis  view,  we  depend  chiefly  on 
aflringent  applications  \   fuch  as  the  lees 

of 
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of  red  wine,  ardent  fpirits  of  every  kind, 
and  vinegar.  By  immerfing  a  fprained  or 
contufed  part  in  any  of  thefe  immediately 
on  an  injury  being  received,  if  the  efFufion 
and  fwelling  be  not  altogether  prevented, 
they  will  at  leafl  be  rendered  much  lefs 
than  otherwife  they  probably  might  have 
been.  We  alfo  find  that  the  immediate 
application  of  cold  proves  frequently  ufe- 
ful.  Plunging  a  fprained  limb  into  cold 
water,  or  even  into  water  rendered  artifi- 
cially cold  by  a  mixture  of  nitre,  very 
commonly  anfwers  a  good  purpofe,  and 
mould  always  be  advifed  in  the  firft  place, 
till  one  or  other  of  the  articles  that  I 
have  mentioned  can  be  procured;  for  as 
the  efFufion  takes  place  quickly,  no  time 
mould  be  loft  in  the  application  of  the  re- 
medies. 

It  fortunately  happens,  that  the  reme- 
dies which  anfwer  beft  in  preventing  the 
efFufion  that  enfues  from  fprains,  prove 
likewife  ufeful  in  preventing  inflamma- 
tion. But  as  this  fymptom  is  in  fevere 
fprains  apt  to  proceed  to  a  great  height, 

other 
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other  remedies  are  required;  and  none 
that  I  have  ever  employed  anfwer  fo  well 
as  local  blood-letting.  By  the  time  that 
cold  water  and  other  difcutients  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  produced  any  effect, 
which  cannot  be  in  lefs  than  an  hour,  a 
number  of  leeches  mould  be  applied  over 
all  the  tumefied  part ;  or,  in  contufions  of 
flemy  mufcular  parts,  cupping  and  fcari- 
fying  may  be  employed.  But  in  what- 
ever way  it  is  done,  a  quantity  of  blood 
iliould  be  drawn  off  fomewhat  proportion- 
ed to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  and  feve- 
rity  of  the  fprain. 

For  a  confiderable  time  paft,  I  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  employing  "local 
blood-letting  in  fprains  and  contufions  of 
every  kind ;  and  whether  the  injury  has 
been  flight  or  fevere,  it  has  very  common- 
ly proved  an  ufeful,  pleafant,  remedy.  In 
flight  fprains,  one  plentiful  evacuation  of 
blood  by  means  of  leeches,  in  general 
proves  fufncient.  But  when  the  injury 
has  been  fevere,  we  are  obliged  to  apply 
them  once  and  again :  They  require  in- 
deed 
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deed  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  as 
long  as  any  fevere  degree  of  pain  conti- 
nues. Even  when  the  inflammation  and 
fwelling  of  the  teguments  kthat  arife  in 
iprains  are  gone,  a  fulnefs  or  thickening 
is  often  difcovered  in  the  tendons  and  li- 
gaments j  and  we  conclude,  that  they  con- 
tinue inflamed,  as  long  as  they  are  much 
pained  either  by  preffure  or  motion.  In 
this  fituation  nothing  ever  proves  fo  effec- 
tual as  the  application  of  leeches :  This 
remedy  indeed  feems  to  prove  equally  be- 
neficial, whether  the  inflammation  be  feat- 
ed  entirely  in  the  fkin,  or  in  the  more 
deep-feated  parts  5  fo  that  it  mould  not  in 
any  cafe  be  omitted. 

In  violent  fprains  the  pain  is  often  fo 
fevere,  as  to  induce  quicknefs  of  pulfe  and 
other  fymptoms  of  fever.  In  fuch  cafes, 
along  with  local  blood-letting,  it  proves 
fometimes  neceffary  to  take  blood  in  larger 
quantities  with  the  lancet :  Opiates  alio 
become  neceflary,  together  with  all  the 
remedies  that  prove  ufeful  in  fevers  arifing 
from  inflammationc 

After 
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After  blood  has  been  freely  taken  from 
a  fprained  part,  the  befl  remedy  that  we 
can  ufe  at  firft,  is  a  folution  of  ceruna  ace- 
tataj  and  afterwards,  for  the  removal  of 
that  thickened  flate  of  the  ligaments, 
which  often  fiicceeds  to  fprains,  the  pour- 
ing of  warm  water  upon  the  part  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  for  the  fpace  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  or  fo  each  time,  proves  of- 
ten ufeful.  Even  common  fpring  water 
frequently  anfwers  the  purpofe  j  but  it 
feems  to  prove  more  ufeful  when  impreg- 
nated with  fea  fait,  or  crude  fal  ammo- 
niac. There  is  likewife  reafon  to  think, 
that  the  warm  waters  of  Bath  and  Buxton 
are  rendered  more  efFeclual  in  cafes  of  this 
kind,  by  the  impregnations  which  they 
contain,  than  they  otherwife  would  be. 

Along  with  warm  bathing,  frictions 
with  emollients  prove  fometimes  ufeful  in 
removing  this  thickening  of  the  parts  in- 
duced by  fprains.  But  they  require  to  be 
periifted  in  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

During  the  cure  of  a  contufion  or  fprain, 
the  injured  part  ihould  be  kept  as  much 

as 
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as  poilible  in  an  eafy  pofture.  In  every 
inftance  this  mould  be  kept  in  view,  but 
more  efpecially  when  the  pain  is  very  fe- 
vere,  which  it  always  is  when  the  fibres  of 
any  of  the  fprained  tendons  have  been 
ruptured,  and  which  nothing  will  cure  fo 
readily  as  the  limb  in  which  it  has  hap- 
pened being  kept  for  a  confiderable  time 
in  a  relaxed  pofture. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  warm 
bath  as  a  remedy  in  fprains.  In  various 
cafes  cold  bathing  alfo  proves  ferviceable. 
After  fprains  have  been  of  fome  duration, 
the  injured  part  is  apt  to  continue  weak 
and  relaxed,  even  when  the  pain  and  fwell- 
ing  are  gone.  In  this  fituation,  cold  wa- 
ter being  poured  upon  the  part  from  a 
height,  or  being  fuddenly  darned  on  it, 
and  repeated  once  or  twice  daily,  proves 
more  effectual  in  flren^thenino;  the  weak- 
ened  limb  than  perhaps  any  other  reme- 
dy. It  is  for  the  removal  of  debility  on- 
ly, however,  that  cold  bathing  fhould  be 
employed;  and  there  is  much  reafon  to 
think  that  it  has  done  mifchief  when  ufed 

Vol.  I.  N  in 
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in  the  more  early  fiages  of  fprains.  While 
much  thickening  of  the  tendons  and  liga- 
ments remains,  and  which  often  proves 
the  moil  formidable,  as  well  as  the  moft 
obftinate  fymptom  which  accompanies 
fprains,  a  long  continued  ufe  of  cold 
bathing  feems  to  do  harm,  by  render- 
ing the  thickening  more  firm  than  it  was 
before,  while  the  contrary  effect  often 
remits  from  a  proper  application  of  warm 
water, 

A  bandage  or  roller  applied  over  the 
injured  parts,  as  tight  as  the  patient  can 
eaiily  bear  it,  proves  often  ufeful  in 
fprains.  By  fupporting  the  relaxed  parts, 
it  not  only  prevents  pain,  but  the  cede- 
matous  fwellings  alfo,  to  which  fprain- 
ed  limbs  are  often  liable.  The  roller 
Ihould  be  of  flannel,  which  yields  more 
readily  than  linen  to,  any  variety  in  the 
iize  of  the  limb,  while  it  ferves  as  the 
moil  effectual  preventative  of  thofe  rheu- 
matic affections  with  which  limbs  that 
have  fuffered  from  fprains  are  liable  to 
be  attacked.  The  roller  mould  be  car- 
ried 
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ried  fpirally  upwards  from  the  inferior 
part  of  the  limb,  with  an  equal  prefliire 
on  every  part  of  it,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent oedema  which  might  otherwife  take 
place. 


N  2  SEC- 
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SECTION     III. 

Of  Chronic  or  Indolent  'Tumors. 


§  I.  General  Remarks. 

!HE  general  character  of  this  clafs  of 
tumors  is,  that  they  are  flow  in 
their  progrefs,  and  not  neceflarily  attend- 
ed with  inflammation.  Tumors  of  every 
kind  may  eventually,  indeed,  induce  in- 
flammation :  Thus,  fwellings  which  have 
long  remained  indolent,  by  an  increafe  of 
bulk  will  often  diftend  the  fkin  fo  much 
as  to  become  inflamed ;  and  all  the  va- 
rieties of  hernia,  although  not  necef- 
farily  accompanied  with  inflammation, 
for  they  frequently  take  place  without 
it,  tend  often  to  induce  it,  for  reafons  too 

obvious. 
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obvious  to  require  being  mentioned.  But 
in  thefe,  we  confider  inflammation  as  an 
accidental  occurrence  only,  and  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  rife  or  formation  of 
the  difeafe.  Of  the  chronic  tumors  we 
mail  firfl  confider  thofe  that  are  encyfled. 


§  2.  Of  Encyjled  Tumors* 

Every  tumor  might  be  confidered  as 
encyfled,  the  ccntents  of  which  are  fur- 
rounded  with  a  bag  or  cyfl,  as  is  the  cafe 
with  every  variety  of  hernia  and  hydro- 
cele, as  well  as  with  fome  other  tumors ; 
but  in  common  practice  thofe  tumors  only 
are  termed  Encyfled  that  are  contained  in 
cyfls  of  a  preternatural  formation.  In 
common  language,  thefe,  as  well  as  vari- 
ous tumors  of  the  farcomatous  kind,  are 
termed  Wens. 

The  different  parts  of  which  an  ani- 
mal body  is  compofed,  are  connected  to- 
gether by  a  common  medium,  termed  the 
Cellular  Sub  fiance  $  which  is  fo  univer- 
N  3  fally 
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fally  difriifed,  that  it  feems  to  form  a  very 
confiderable  part  of  every  fibre.  In  a 
flate  of  health  the  cells  of  this  fub (lance 
communicate  with  each  other;  and,  in 
like  manner  with  the  large  cavities  of  the 
body,  thefe  cells  are  kept  foft  and  moift  by 
a  fecretion  constantly  palling  into  them  by 
the  exhalents,  and  returning  from  them 
by  the  abforbents.  In  fome  parts  of  the 
body  this  fecretion  is  entirely  ferous ; 
while  in  others  it  confifts  evidently  of  oil 
or  fat. 

While  the  abforption  of  this  fluid  is 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  exhaled,  no 
accumulation  takes  place  :  But  various 
caules  may  concur  to  dertroy  the  equili- 
brium y  and  in  whatever  way  this  may 
happen,  if  more  is  fecreted  than  is  car- 
ried off  by  the  abforbents;  a  fulnefs  or  fwell- 
ing  muft  neceflarily  enfiie.  Where  this 
fuperabundance  is  of  the  ferous  kind,  a 
dropfical  fwelling  will  be  produced ;  when 
of  an  oily  nature,  obelity  or  fatnefs  will 
take  place. 
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A  general  difpofition  in  the  fyflem  to 
this  kind  of  accumulation  is  a  frequent  oc- 
currence ;  but  caufes  fometimes  occur  by 
which  collections  are  produced  in  particu- 
lar parts.  In  a  found  ftate  of  the  cellular 
fubftance,  that  natural  communication  that 
I  have  mentioned  as  fubfi  ft  ing  between  the 
dirTerent  cells  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
mull  neceflarily  prevent  any  partial  or  cir- 
cumfcribed  collection.  And  accordingly 
we  know,  that  all  ferous  effufions  very  rea- 
dily pafs  from  one  part  of  this  membrane 
to  another.  But  this  communication  may 
be  interrupted  by  inflammation  as  well  as 
other,  caufes,  and  accumulation  of  this  na- 
tural fluid  may  therefore  take  place  in  a 
particular  part. 

We  thus  account  for  the  formation  of 
encyfted  tumors  3  to  which  dirTerent  names 
have  been  applied,  according  to  the  con- 
fidence and  appearance  of  their  contents. 
When  of  the  confidence  of  honey,  the  tu- 
mor is  termed  Meliceris :  When  of  a  foft 
cheefy  confiftence,  or  refembling  dough,  it 
N^  is 
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is   termed  an  Atheroma;  and  Steatoma, 
when  formed  of  fat. 

But  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  various 
degrees  of  confiftence  are  obferved  in  each 
of  thefe.  Thus,  the  fteatoma  is  fometimes 
foft  like  butter,  and  at  other  times  firm 
like  fuet :  And  the  fame  kind  of  variety 
occurs  in  the  contents  of  the  atheroma 
and  meliceris,  which  in  fome  cafes  are 
equal  in  firrnnefs  to  new  cheefe,  and  in  o- 
thers  not  firmer  than  the  thinned  honey. 

The  matter  forming  fteatomatous  tu- 
mors, we  conclude  to  be  from  the  firft 
of  an  oily  or  fatty  nature ;  and  that  their 
different  degrees  of  confiftence  will  de- 
pend upon  the  remora  of  their  contents, 
and  quantity  of  thinner  parts  of  them  that 
happen  to  be  abforbed.  And  I  think  it 
probable,  that  atheromatous  and  melice- 
rous  tumors  are  originally  formed  by  a 
depofition  of  ferum,  with  perhaps  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  coagulable  lymph  \ 
and  that  the  degrees  of  confiftence  of 
which  we  find  them,  will  depend  upon  va- 
rious caufes :  Upon  the  particular  quantity 

*  of 
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of  coagulable  lymph  which  they  contain ; 
upon  their  being  of  longer  or  morter  con- 
tinuance ;  and  particularly,  upon  their  ha" 
ving  been  inflamed  or  not  j  and  upon  the 
extent  to  which  this  inflammation  may 
have  proceeded. 

For  the  moft  part,  practitioners  accu-. 
ffcomed  to  this  branch  of  bulinefs,  may  be 
able  to  diftinguifh  with  fufBcient  exadnefs 
the  nature  of  thefe  tumors  before  laying 
them  open.  Thus,  in  general,  the  fteato- 
ma  is  of  a  firm  confidence :  It  is  common- 
ly loofe,  and  rolls  more  readily  than  the 
others  under  the  fkin  5  and  its  furface  is 
apt  to  be  unequal :  The  atheroma  is  foft 
and  compreflible,  but  no  fluctuation  is  ob- 
ferved  in  it :  While,  in  the  meliceris,  the 
fluctuation  of  a  fluid  or  thin  matter  is  in  ge- 
neral very  diftinclly  perceived.  It  is  pro- 
per, however,  to  remark,  that  neither 
thefe,  nor  any  other  means  of  diftin&ion, 
will  at  all  times  prove  fufEcient :  For  in 
fome  cafes,  the  fteatoma,  inftead  of  being 
firmer  than  the  others,  is  much  fofter; 
infomuch  that  I  have  met  with  different 

inftances 
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inftances  of  the  fat  of  which  they  are 
formed,  fluctuating  or  moving  between  the 
fingers  like  thin  purulent  matter;  and 
where,  accordingly,  the  opinion  that  was 
previouily  formed  of  it  was  altogether 
erroneous.  The  atheroma  and  meliceris 
are  fometimes  combined  in  the  fame  tu- 
mor :  One  part  of  it  will  be  of  a  foft  pul- 
taceous  nature,  and  contained  in  a  fepa- 
rate  cyfl  or  cell,  while  the  reft  is  perhaps 
of  the  fame  confidence  with  purulent  mat- 
ter. In  a  few  cafes,  too,  the  fteatoma  is 
conjoined  with  thefe,  but  this  is  not  a  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

In  judging  of  the  nature  of  thefe  tumors, 
fome  advantage  may  be  derived  from  at- 
tending to  their  lituation.  Thus  we  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  fome  parts  of  the  body  fat  is 
more  apt  to  be  depofited  in  the  cellular 
fubilance  than  in  others,  In  fome  parts, 
indeed,  fat  is  fcarcely  ever  perceived  in 
it  5  as  is  the  cafe  over  a  great  part  of  the 
head ;  while  in  others,  particularly  over 
the  prominent  part  of  the  abdomen,  we 
commonly  meet  with  it  even  in  the  leaneft. 

fubjedsc 
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fubjects.  Now  I  believe  it  will  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  fteatomatous  tumors  are  feldom, 
if  ever,  met  with  in  thofe  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy which  are  not  ufually  in  a  ftate  of 
health  fupplied  with  fat :  At  leaft  this  has 
been  fo  much  the  cafe  in  the  courfe  of  my 
practice,  that  I  have  never  met  with  an 
inftance  of  it  j  and  it  tends  much  to  con- 
firm the  idea,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  eftablifh,  of  the  formation  of  thefe 
tumors.  The  head,  as  I  have  obferved, 
is  very  iparingly  fupplied  with  fat,  at  the 
fame  time  that  we  find  it  more  liable  than 
any  part  of  the  body  to  encyfted  tumors ; 
but  thefe  tumors  are  very  univerfally  of 
the  atheromatous  or  melicerous  kinds  *. 
Nor  have  I  ever  met  with  the  fteatoma- 
tous tumor  but  where- fat  is  ufually  depo- 

fited 

*  By  atheromatous  and  melicerous,  I  mean  to  exprefs 
different  degrees  of  confiffence  of  a  curdy  pukaceous  mat- 
ter. By  fome,  the  firmer  kinds  of  this  have  been  mifla- 
ken  for,  and  defcribed  as,  the  contents  of  the  fteatomatous 
tumor  ;  but  they  will  be  found  to  be  in  every  refpec~i  dif- 
ferent from  the  fatty  fubftance  contained  in  the  real  flea- 
toma;  nor  does  the  one  variety  of  thefe  tumors  ever 
change  into  the  other. 
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iited  in  the  contiguous  cellular  fubflance. 
They  are  rarely,  indeed,  obferved  on  that 
part  of  the  body  which  is  moft  plentifully 
fupplied  with  fat.  We  feldom  meet  with 
thefe  or  any  other  variety  of  encyfled  tu- 
mor on  the  abdomen ;  and  at  firffc  view 
this  may  be  considered  as  an  objection  to 
our  theory :  On  further  attention,  how- 
ever, it  will  rather  appear  to  fupport  it. 
The  parietes  of  the  abdomen  being  form- 
ed of  foft  yielding  parts,  with  no  bone  or 
hard  body  beneath,  we  may  readily  nip- 
pofe  that  they  will  fcarcely,  if  at  all,  be 
affected  with  preffure  :  So  that  this  caufe 
of  obftru&ion  will  not  here  have  the  fame 
effect  as  on  the  head  and  other  parts  where 
the  cellular  fubflance  lies  immediately  a- 
bove  the  bone. 

All  the  tumors  of  the  encyfled  kind 
are  fmall  at  firft,  and  increafe  by  flow  de- 
grees. They  are  of  very  different  fhapes 
and  fizes  :  In  fome  they  refemble  a  wal- 
nut ,  on  the  head  they  are  commonly 
round  and  fmooth,  and  do  not  often  ar- 
rive at  any  great  bulk ;  but  in  other  parts 
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of  the  body  they  are  often  of  an  irregu- 
lar form,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are 
more  apt  to  acquire  a  greater  fize.  I  have 
met  with  fteatomatous  tumors  weighing 
upwards  of  twenty  pounds  \  and  fometimes 
they  are  double  this  weight.  They  are 
never  at  firft  attended  with  pain ;  and  the 
fkin  for  a  confiderable  time  retains  its  na- 
tural colour.  But  when,  by  long  duration, 
they  become  large,  the  veins  of  the  fkin, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  fac,  become  large 
and  varicofe ;  and  the  prominent  part  of 
the  tumor  acquires  a  clear  red  colour,  fi- 
milar  to  that  which  accompanies  inflam- 
mation :  But  it  feems  to  be  different  from 
this,  as  it  is  feldom  attended  with  pain, 
unlefs  when  injured  by  external  violence. 
A  blow  or  bruife  will  readily,  indeed,  ex- 
cite inflammation,  by  which  the  fkin  will 
become  tender  and  painful,  and  will  crack 
or  burft,  if  not  prevented  by  the  contents 
of  the  tumor  being  difcharged  by  an  ope- 
ration. 

This  is  the  ordinary  progrefs  of  thefe 
tumors  :   But  it  is  proper  to  remark  that 

although 
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although  they  never  advance  quickly,  yet 
in   feme  iituations   they  terminate   much 
fooner,  and  arrive  at  a  greater  bulk,  than 
in  others.     Thus,  in  the  head  they  do  not 
ufually  become  larger  than  a  pullet's  egg. 
In  a  few  cafes,  indeed,  they  are  larger  3 
but  for  the  moil  part  they  terminate  be- 
fore they  acquire  this  fize,  by  the  tegu- 
ments becoming  tenfe  and  thin,  and  even 
burfting  if  not  prevented  in  the  manner 
I  have  mentioned.     But  on  other  parts  of 
the  body,  particularly  on  the  back,  on  the 
moulders,  and  thighs,  the  fkin  fometimes 
retains  its  natural  colour  long  after  a  tu-, 
mor  has  become  very  large.     This  feems 
to  proceed  from  different  degrees  of  laxi- 
ty  in  the  fkin.      In  the  head,  the  tegu- 
ments are  firm,  and  do  not  yield  {"o  readily 
to  diftenfion  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body  ; 
by  which  any  tumors  lying  beneath  them 
mufl  necefTarily  be  more  quickly  brought 
to  a  period. 

The  fituation  of  thefe  tumors  has  like- 
wife  a  confiderable  efFecl  on  the  firmnefs 
with  which  they  are  attached  to  the  con- 
tiguous 
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tiguous  parts.  In  fome  parts  they  are  Co 
loofe  and  moveable,  efpecially  while  they 
continue  fmall,  that  they  readily  yield 
even  to  flight  degrees  of  preflure:  But 
in  others,  particularly  where  covered  with 
any  fibres  of  mufcles,  they  are  apt  to  be 
firmly  fixed  from  their  commencement. 
The  attachment  of  tumors  is  alfo  influenced 
by  their  remaining  more  or  Jefs  free  of 
inflammation  3  for  they  never  become  in- 
flamed, even  in  the  flighted  manner,  with- 
out fome  degree  of  adhefion  taking  place 
between  the  cyfls  and  correfponding  tegu- 
ments. 

In  the  treatment  of  encyfled  tumors, 
we  are  directed  by  authors  to  attempt  to 
cure  them  in  the  firft  place  by  refolution  j 
and  if  this  fails  by  extirpation.  With 
a  view  to  accomplifli  a  cure  by  refolu- 
tion, fri&ions  with  mercurial  ointments 
are  recommended,  together  with  gum- 
plaflers,  and  a  variety  of  other  applica- 
tions. No  practitioner,  however,  of  the 
prefent  age,  will  depend  upon  this  ma- 
nagement ',  nor  will  he  expect  to  be  able 

to 
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to  remove  thefe  tumors  in  any  other  man- 
ner than  by  the  aid  of  furgery. 

We  mall,  therefore,  fuppofe,  that  the  re- 
moval of  one  of  them  by  an  operation  is 
agreed  on :  The  next  point  to  be  determi- 
ned is  the  mode  of  effecting  it  \  and  this  in 
a  great  meafure  mould  depend  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  fac.  If  they  appear  to  be  of 
the  thin  melicerous  kind,  which  for  the 
moll  part  will  be  the  cafe  if  a  diftincl  fluc- 
tuation is  perceived  through  the  whole  bo- 
dy of  the  tumor,  it  ought  to  be  treated 
like  a  common  abfcefs.  In  fmall  collec- 
tions, the  matter  may  be  difcharged  by 
laying  the  moft  depending  part  of  the  tu- 
mor open  with  a  common  lancet,  and 
treating  it  in  the  ordinary  way  till  it  fills 
up  or  adheres  from  the  bottom  :  But  as  in 
large  fwellings  of  this  kind,  the  free  ad- 
miflion  of  air  proves  always  hurtful,  the 
opening  mould  be  made  in  a  manner  the 
leaft  likely  to  be  attended  with  this  incon- 
venience. In  a  preceding  part  of  this 
work,  I  have  recommended  the  palling  of 
a  feton  or  cord  through  large  abfcefles  as- 

the 
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the  belt  method  of  raying  them  open;  and 
as  the  fame  metliod  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  employed  in  encyiled  tumors 
formed  by  collections  of  any  thin  matter, 
we  ihall  now  refer  to  what  was  then  raid 
upon  the  mbject.  *.  I  lhall  at  prefent  only 
obferve,  that  the  cord  mould  pafs  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  tumor,  from  the 
fuperior  to  the  moil  depending  part  of  it  \ 
and  that  the  inferior  opening  at  which  it 
paries  out,  mould  be  fufficiently  large  for 
admitting  the  matter  to  be  freely  difehar- 
ged.  In  this  manner  I  have  had  many  in- 
stances of  large  encyiled  tumors  being 
healed  with  more  eaie  than  almoft  ever 
happens  under  the  ordinary  method  of 
treatment.  Several  years  ago,  I  gave  my 
opinion  upon  this  point  at  considerable 
length  3  and  further  experience  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  remit  from  it  has  tended 
much  to  confirm  itf. 

This  method  of  cure,  however,  is  on- 
ly applicable  where  the  contents  of  tu- 

Vol.I.  O  more 

*  Vide  Chap.  I, 

f  Vide  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  &c.  Part  L 
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mors  are  fo  thin  as  to  be  eafily  difchar- 
ged  by  a  fmall  opening.  When  too  firm 
to  admit  of  this,  they  muft  either  be  emp- 
tied by  an  extenfive  opening  into  the  cyft, 
or  the  cyft  with  its  contents  muft  be  dif- 
fered out. 

Where  a  cyft  containing  matter  ad- 
heres fo  firmly  to  the  contiguous  parts 
as  to  require  much  time  to  remove  it  by 
diflection,  it  mould  never  be  attempted. 
It  will  be  fufEcient  to  lay  it  freely  open 
through  its  whole  extent,  and  to  remove 
any  portions  of  it  that  may  be  loofe. 
The  contents  of  the  tumor  will  in  this 
manner  be  completely  removed ;  and  the 
cure  may  either  be  effected  in  the  ufual 
way,  by  preferving  the  wound  open  till 
it  fills  up  with  granulations  from  the 
bottom  j  or  it  may  be  attempted  by  draw- 
ing the  divided  edges  of  the  fkin  together, 
and  trufting  to  moderate  prellure  and  the 
ordinary  effects  of  inflammation  for  pro- 
ducing a  complete  reunion.  I  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  both  ways ;  and  I  think  it  necef- 
fary  to  obferve,  that  both  are  equally  cer- 
tain. 
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tain.  To  thofe  who  have  been  accuflomed 
to  think  that  it  is  neceflary  to  remove  the 
cyfts  of  thefe  tumors  entirely,  it  will  at  firft 
appear  to  be  unfafe  to  allow  any  part  of 
them  to  remain  :  Many  I  know  are  of  this 
opinion,  but  experience  would  foon  con- 
vince them  that  it  may  be  done  with  fafe- 
ty  :  When  we  refolve,  however,  on  remo- 
ving the  cyft,  it  is  better  to  open  it  by 
a  longitudinal  cut  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  tumor  than  to  remove  it  en- 
tire. When  the  cyft  is  empty,  it  is  more 
readily  laid  hold  of  with  the  fingers  or 
forceps,  and  more  eafily  difle&ed  out,  than 
when  the  bag  remains  full  and  diftended. 

When  the  bag  is  thus  removed,  the 
teguments  mould  be  laid  together,  and 
retained  with  adhefive  plafters,  or  with 
two  or  three  futures,  as  the  operator  may 
incline :  And  if  a  due  degree  of  preilure  is 
made  over  the  whole,  a  cure  may  thus  be 
obtained  by  the  firft  intention.  In  every 
part  of  the  body  this  is  an  objecr  of  im- 
portance, as  it  tends  to  fhorten  the  cure  } 
but  it  is  particularly  proper  in  the  face 
O  2  and 
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and  other  external  parts  of  the  body, 
where  the  cicatrix  produced  by  a  tedious 
fore  proves  for  the  moil  part  very  un~ 
feemly. 

The  arteries  which  mpply  the  cyfts  of 
thefe  tumors  are  fometimes  fo  large  as  to 
pour  out  much  blood  when  they  are  cut. 
In  this  cafe,  they  mould  be  immediately 
fecured  with  ligatures  :  And  if  the  threads 
are  left  of  fuch  a  length  as  to  hang  out  at 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  they  prove  no  ob~ 
ftacle  to  the  cure  being  completed  in  the 
manner  I  have  directed  y  for  when  ap- 
plied with  the  tenaculum,  as  they  ought 
always  to  be,  they  may  be  drawn  away  with 
eafe  and  fafety  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  or 
third  drefling.  By  an  ill-timed  caution, 
fbme  practitioners,  from  an  apprehenfion 
that  ligatures  in  fuch  circumftances  may 
do  harm,  have  advifed  that  none  of  the 
arteries  which  appear  in  the  removal  of 
thefe  tumors  mould  be  tied.  Nay,  fome 
have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  it  is  fel- 
dom  or  never  neceilary  to  apply  ligatures 
to  fuch  arteries  as  are  cut  in  the  removal 

of 
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of  tumors  of  any  kind,  not  even  of  cancer- 
ous mammae  :  But  as  I  have  known  dif- 
ferent inftances  of  patients  dying  fudden- 
ly  from  lofs  of  blood  where  this  precau- 
tion was  neglected,  and  as  I  never  met 
with  a  fmgle  cafe  of  any  harm  being  done 
by  it,  I  would  advife  every  artery  to  be 
fecured  that  does  not  flop  foon  after  being 
divided.  Beiides  the  real  danger  to  be 
dreaded  from  this  being  neglected,  it  is 
apt  to  fruftrate  our  intention  of  healing 
the  fore  without  the  formation  of  mat- 
ter.— In  the  removal  of  cancerous  breafls, 
where  the  edges  of  the  divided  fkin  have 
been  drawn  together  fo  as  to  cover  the 
fore,  by  the  burfting  of  an  artery  which 
had  not  been  fecured,  fuch  a  quantity  of 
blood  is  occafionally.  erfufed  between  the 
teguments  and  parts  beneath,  as  tends  ei- 
ther to  prevent  them  from  uniting,  or  to 
render  it  necefiary  to  remove  the  bandages, 
and  to  lay  the  parts  again  open,  in  order 
to  difcover  the  bleeding  veflel.  Of  this 
I  have  met  with  fuch  a  number  of  inflan- 
pes,  that  I  am  convinced  every  practitioner 

O  3  of 
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of  experience  mufl  have  done  the  fame ; 
and  as  they  never  fail  to  produce  much 
difturbance  both  to  the  patient  and  fur- 
geon,  the  caufe  from  which  they  originate 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  avoided. 

In  tumors  of  an  ordinary  fize,  there  is 
no  neceflity  for  removing  any  part  of  the 
fkin.  By  a  lingle  incifion  along  the  courfe 
of  the  tumor,  in  the  manner  I  have  direct- 
ed, the  fac  will  either  be  laid  fufficiently 
open,  or  it  may  be  removed  with  equal 
eafe  as  if  it  were  opened  by  a  crucial  in- 
cifion; and  although  the  fkin  may  at  firfl 
appear  to  be  too  extenfive,  yet  in  the 
courfe  of  a  fhort  time  it  will  contract  fo 
as  merely  to  cover  the  parts  beneath. 
But  in  tumors  that  are  large,  where  the 
fkin  is  fo  much  diftended  that  it  will  be 
much  puckered  if  part  of  it  be  not  remo- 
ved, it  ought  without  hefitation  to  be 
done.  This  is  befl  effected  by  including  in 
two  femilunar  cuts  as  much  of  the  fkin  as 
we  mean  to  remove  3  and  this  being  done, 
the  portion  of  fkin  thus  feparated  mufl  be 
taken  away  along  with  the  cyft.     In  the 

fame 
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fame  manner,  when  we  are  operating  up- 
on a  tumor  where  the  prominent  part  of 
the  fkin  is  either  ulcerated,  or  rendered 
fo  thin  by  diftention  that  we  cannot  with 
propriety  attempt  to  fave  it,  fuch  parts  of 
it  as  are  thus  affe&ed  mould  be  included 
between  two  femilunar  cuts,  and  removed 
in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned.  In  o- 
ther  refpects,  the  cure  muft  be  conducted 
as  if  none  of  the  fkin  were  taken  away, 
by  drawing  the  divided  edges  of  the  te- 
guments together,  and  endeavouring  to 
make  them  unite  by  the  firft  intention,  in 
the  manner  1  have  advifed. 

Where  wens  are  fo  large  as  to  render  it 
necefTary  to  remove  any  part  of  the  {kin, 
we  are  deiired  by  fome  practitioners  to  do 
it  with  cauftic ;  and  by  others  cauftic  is 
ufed  for  opening  every  tumor.  Cauftic, 
however,  mould  never  be  employed  where 
patients  have  refolution  to  fubmit  to  the 
ufe  of  the  fcalpel. 

0  4  §3- 
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§  3-  Of  Ganglions. 

„  By  the  term  Glanglion,  we  here  mean 
an  indolent  moveable  tumor  which  forms 
upon  the  tendons  In  different  parts  of  the 
body,  but  molt  frequently  on  the  back  part 
of  the  hand  and  joint  of  the  wrifh 

Thefe  tumors  poilefs  a  conilderable  de- 
gree of  elaflicity  >  by  which  they  may  in 
general  be  difcinguifhed  from  the  ency fl- 
ed tumors  defcribed  in  the  laft  fection. 
They  feldom  arrive  at  any  great  bulk j 
they  are  not  often  attended  with  pain  •„ 
and  for  the  moft  part  the  (kin  retains  its 
natural  appearance.  On  being  laid  open, 
they  are  found  to  contain  a  tough,  vifcid, 
tranfparent  fluid,  refembling  the  white  of 
an  egg. 

It  feldom  happens  that  ganglinous  tu- 
mors become  fp  large  as  to  render  them 
the  objecfs  of  forgery.  On  their -firft  ap- 
pearance, they  may  often  be  removed  en- 
tirely, either  by  moderate  friction  fre- 
quently  repeated,   or   by   gentle   preflure 

with 
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-with  thin  plates  of  lead  properly  fecured 
with  a  bandage.  In  this  manner,  they 
are  more  readily  difcufled  than  any  other 
kind  of  {welline* :    But  neither  the  friction 

o 

nor  the  preflure  mould  be  carried  too  far, 
otherwife  the  fkin  may  be  fo  much  fretted 
as  to  give  rife  to  inflammation  3  by  which 
fuppuration,  and  abfcefles  of  difficult  cure 
may  be  induced. 

When  this  method  of  removing  a  gan- 
glion does  not  fucceed,  nothing  further 
mould  be  attempted  while  the  tumor  re- 
mains of  a  moderate  lize  :  But  when  it 
becomes  fo  large  as  to  prove  troublefome, 
either  by  impeding  the  motion  of  a  joint, 
or  in  any  other  manner,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
moved by  excifion,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
I  have  advifed  in  the  treatment  of  encyft- 
ed  tumors,  when  the  cyft  is  to  be  taken 
away  \  that  is,  by  making  a  longitudinal 
cut  through  the  teguments  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  tumor ;  and  after  feparating 
the  (kin  on  each  fide,  to  difTect  it  off  from 
the  tendon:  Or,  when  it  is  found  to  ad- 
here 
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here  fo  firmly  to  the  contiguous  parts  as 
to  render  this  impracticable,  an  incifion 
may  be  made  into  it  of  fuch  a  depth  as  to 
difcharge  the  contents  of  it,  after  which 
a  cure  may  be  obtained  by  preferving  the 
wound  open  till  it  fills  with  granulations 
from  the  bottom. 

In  general,  practitioners  are  averfe  to 
operate  on  thefe  tumors,  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  the  wound  being  difficult  to  heal ; 
but  I  have  feldom  known  this  to  be  the 
cafe. 


§  4.  Of  Swellings  of  the  Burfe  Mucofa. 

The  burfae  mucofae  are  fmall  membra- 
nous bags,  feated  upon,  or  very  contiguous 
to,  the  different  large  joints.  They  natu- 
rally contain  a  thin,  tranfparent,  gelati- 
nous fluid,  which  feems  to  be  intended  for 
lubricating  the  parts  upon  which  the  ten- 
dons move  that  pafs  over  the  joints.  They 
are  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 

but 
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but  chiefly  about  the  hip-joint,  the  knee, 
ankle,  moulder,  elbow,  and  wrift  *. 

In  a  flate  of  health,  the  fluid  contain- 
ed in  thefe  burfae  or  lacs  is  in  fiich  fmall 
quantity,  that  it  cannot  be  difcovered  till 
they  are  laid  open  by  diflection :  But  in 
ibme  cafes  it  accumulates  to  iuch  an  ex- 
tent as  to  produce  tumors  of  a  large  fize. 
This  is  not  an  unfrequent  erTecl  of  contu- 
iions  and  fprains ,  and  I  have  often  met 
with  it  as  a  confequence  of  rheumatifm. 
The  fwelling  is  feldom  attended  with 
much  pain :  It  yields  to  preflure,  but  is 
more  elaflic  than  where  ordinary  matter 
is  contained  :  At  firft  it  is  always  confi- 
ned to  one  part  of  the  joint ;  but  in  fome 
cafes  the  quantity  of  accumulating  fluid 
becomes  fo  confiderable  as  nearly  to  fur- 
round  the  joint. — The  fkin  always  retains 
its  natural  appearance,  unlefs  attacked 
with  inflammation. 

The 

*  The  beft  account  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  fi- 
tuation  and  number  of  the  Burtee  Mucofze,  may  be  feen 
in  a  publication  upon  this  fubject  by  Dr  Alexander 
Monro  femor,  of  this  Univerfity. 
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The  contents  of  thefe  tumors  are  found 
to  be  of  different  kinds,  and  this  feems  to 
depend  on  the  caufe  by  which  the  fwelling 
is  produced  ',  &  circumftance  meriting  par- 
ticular attention.  Thus  when  the  tumor 
is  induced  by  rheumatifm,  the  contents  of 
the  fac  are  commonly  thin  and  altogether 
fluid,  refembling  the  fynovia  of  the  diffe- 
rent joints;,  at  leafl  this  has  been  the  cafe 
m  any  of  thofe  which  I  have  opened, 
while  in  fuch  as  proceed  from  fprains,  we 
ufually  find,  mixed  with  this  tranfparent 
fluid,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  miall  elaf- 
tic  concretions.  In  a  few  cafes  I  have 
met  with  thofe  concretions  of  a  foft  tex- 
ture, fo  as  to  be  eaiily  comprefled  between 
the  fingers ,  but  in  general  they  are  firm 
and  elaftic.  We  may  commonly,  how- 
ever, judge  of  this,  even  before  the  tumor 
is  opened,  by  the  kind  of  fluctuation  that 
takes  place.  When  the  concretions  are 
foft,  the  fluctuation  is  ufually  dirtincl:  5 
but  when  they  are  firm,  it  is  not  fo  clear- 
ly perceived,  while  at  the  fame  time  they 

are 
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are  eafily  felt  beneath  the  fingers-  on  being 
prefled  from  one  part  of  the  fac  to  ano- 
ther. 

In  practice  it  will  be  found  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  importance,  our  being  able  to  dif- 
tinguifh  between  thofe  colle&ions  which 
proceed  from  rheumatifm,  and  fuch  as 
are  the  confequences  of  old  fprains :  For 
in  the  firft,  I  believe,  it  is  feldom  or  never 
neceflary  to  propofe  an  operation ;  as  in 
moll  infrances,  perhaps  in  all,  the  levell- 
ing will  at  Ian"  difappear,  merely  by  keep- 
ing the  parts  warm  with  flannel ;  by  fre- 
quent fricfions ;  by  warm  water  being 
frequently  pumped  upon  them  3  or  by  the 
application  of  blifiers.  At  Ieaft  this  has 
happened  in  every  rheumatic  cafe  of  this 
kind  in  which  I  have  been  concerned.-— 
But  in  thofe  fwellings  of  the  burfae  muco- 
fae,  which  originate  from  fprains,  although 
the  quantity  of  eftufed  fluid  may  remain 
ftationary,  or  may  even  leflen  in  quantity, 
it  will  feldom,  if  ever,  difappear  entirely. 
In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  when  the  tumor 
becomes  troublefome  from  its  fize,  we  are 

obliged 
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obliged  to  leflen  or  remove  it  by  an  opera- 
tion. 

The  only  operation  that  is  admiflible, 
is  that  of  opening  the  fac,  fo  as  to  dif- 
charge  the  matter  contained  in  it,  and  to 
preferve  the  wound  open  till  it  fills  with 
granulations  from  the  bottom.  In  moft 
fituations  this  may  be  done  with  fafety  ; 
but*  in  fome  parts,  particularly  about  the 
joint  of  the  wrift,  thefe  colle&ions  are  fo 
covered  with  tendons,  that  the  greateft 
caution  is  required  in  every  operation  of 
this  kind.  When  the  contiguity  of  ten- 
dons prevents  the  fac  from  being  opened 
to  fuch  an  extent  as  may  enfure  a  cure,  it 
will  be  better  to  lay  it  open  at  each  end  j 
and  after  prefling  out  the  contents,  to  pafs 
a  fmall  cord  of  fllk  from  one  opening  to 
the  other.  In  this  manner  a  flight  degree 
of  inflammation  will  be  excited  on  the  in- 
iide  of  the  fac,  when  the  cord  may  be 
withdrawn,  fo  as  to  admit  of  a  cure  being 
attempted  by  gentle  preflure,  applied  with 
a  roller  over  the  courfe  of  the  tumor.  I 
have   fometimes   fucceeded   in  this  way, 

when 
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when  a  cure  could  not  be  obtained  by  any- 
other  means  \  and  when  the  cord  is  cau- 
tioufly  introduced  with  a  blunt  probe,  no 
harm  occurs  from  it,  even  when  it  panes 
beneath  fome  of  the  tendons.  The  cord, 
however,  mould  not  be  continued  fo  long 
as  to  induce  much  pain  or  inflammation  ; 
for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  joints  this 
might  prove  alarming :  And  we  know  from 
experience,  that  even  a  flight  degree  of  in- 
flammation anfwers  the  purpofe  iufficient- 
ly  well. 

A  conflderable  degree  of  flifTnefs  is  very 
apt  to  remain  upon  that  part  of  the  joint 
where  the  tumor  was  feated.  The  mod 
effectual  remedy  for  this,  is  frequent  fric- 
tions with  emollients,  and  a  proper  appli- 
cation of  warm  fleams  to  the  part  affect- 
ed. 

§  5#  0/*  Colle&ions  within  the  Capfular  Liga- 
ments of  Joints. 

Collections  of  various  kinds  are  met 
with  in  the  capfular  ligaments  of  joints. 

Blood 
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Blood  may  be  effufed  within  them.  In- 
flammation is  here,  as  in  other  parts,  fre- 
quently fucceeded  by  the  formation  of 
matter ;  and  they  are  liable  to  ferous  effu- 
fions,  forming  what  are  commonly  termed 
Dropfical  Swellings  of  the  joints. 

Thefe  fwellings  mould  be  diftinguifhed 
with  precifion  from  others  which  they  re- 
ferable. They  are  mod  apt  to  be  con- 
founded with  collections  in  the  hurfge  mu- 
cofae,  or  with  matter  effufed  in  me  cellu- 
lar fubftance  covering  the  joints.  From 
the  firft  of  thefe  they  may  be  diitinguim- 
ed,  by  the  contained  fluid  palling  with 
freedom  from  one  fide  of  the  joint  to  the 
other  -P  and  from  its  being  diffofed  over 
the  whole  of  it :  Whereas,  when  a  fluid  is 
contained  in  any  of  the  burfe,  the  tumor 
is  more  circumfcribed  ',  being  for  the  moil 
part  fixed  above  or  upon  one  fide  of  the 
joint.  Collections  of  matter  in  the  burfe 
mucofse  are  feldom  painful,  while  every 
tumor  feated  within  the  capfiilar  liga- 
ments of  joints  is  apt  to  excite  violent 
degrees  of  pain. 

Tumors 
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Tumors  of  this  kind  are  more  eaflly  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  matter  collected  in  the 
cellular  fub fiance  covering  the  joints.  In 
the daft,  the  collection  is  evidently  fuperfl- 
cial ;  and  it  is  not  fo  much  confined  to  the 
joint  itfelf,  being  in  general  found  to  ex- 
tend in  every  direction  further  than  the 
boundaries  of  the  capfular  ligaments. 

We  judge  of  the  nature  of  the- fluid  col- 
lected in  thefe  fwellings,  by  the  circum- 
flances  with  which  they  have  been  prece- 
ded, as  well  as  by  the  fymptoms  with 
which  they  are  '  accompanied.  When  a 
violent  bruife  of  a  joint  is  immediately 
fucceeded  by  a  large  erTuiion  within  the 
capfular  ligament,  it  will  commonly  be 
found  to  confifl  of  blood.  This  is  not  a 
frequent.occurrence  j  but  as  I  have  now  met 
with  it  in  feveral  inftances,  I  conclude  that 
it  may  happen  in  others. 

When  inflammation  of  a  joint  termi- 
nates in  effufion  within  the  capfular  liga- 
ment, there  is  reafon  to  fufpecf  that  the 
matter  forming  the  tumor  is.  of  a  thin  fe- 
rous  kind,  with  ibme  tendency  to  purulen- 

Vol.  I.  P  cy; 
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cy ;  for  well-conditioned  pus  is  feldom 
met  with  in  ligamentous  or  membranous 
parts.  And,  laftly,  when  collections  with- 
in the  capfular  ligaments  fucceed  to  rheu- 
matic affections,  there  is  much  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  they  are  entirely  ferous  -7  for 
we  know  from  ohfervation,  that  efmiions 
which  take  place  in  rheumatifm  are  very 
commonly  of  this  kind* 

The  importance  of  our  being  able  to 
afcertain  the  kind  of  matter  contained  in 
thefe  fweliings,  becomes  obvious  from  the 
difference  of  practice  which  they  require  : 
As  the  making  an  opening  into  a  large 
joint  is  always  hazardous,  from  the  pain 
and  inflammation  being  confiderable -which 
it  is  apt  to  excite,  it  mould  never  be  advi- 
ied  but  from  real  neceffity.  One  of  the 
caufes  that  has  in  general  been  fuppofed  to 
require  it,  is  matter  collected  within  the 
capfular  ligaments :  But  when  by  experi- 
ence we  difcQver  that  a  particular  kind  of 
matter  may  be  allowed  to  collect  in  this 
fituation,  without  doing  harm,  we  rather 
allow  it   to  remain,  than  incur  the  ri/k 

which 
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which  might  eniuc  from  letting  it  out, 
Now  this  is  uniformly  the  cafe,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  with  thofe  ejfuiions  which 
fiicceed  to  rheumatiim.  Whether  collect- 
ed in  the  burfse  mucofae,  as  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  article,  or  within  the  capfu- 
lar  ligament  of  a  joint,  they  mould  never 
be  laid  open.  Of  whatever  fi-ze  they  may 
be,  they  will  very  commonly  be  dilcuffed 
by  the  remedies  I  have  mentioned,  name- 
ly, by  frictions ;  pouring  warm  water  upon 
the  parts  affected ;  proper  covering  with 
flannel ;  and  the  ufe  of  blifters  3  or,  when 
thefe  fai],  (importing  the  tumefied  parts 
with  a  hiced  fiocking,  or  a  roller,  will 
commonly  prove  fuccefsful.  But  whether 
this  mall  diilipate  the  fweiling  or  not, 
when  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  of  the 
rheumatic  kind,  it  ought  not  to  be  opened. 
The  patient  may  continue  to  complain  of 
fome  uneafinefs  and  ftiffnefs  in  the  joint, 
but  this  will  be  trifling  when  compared 
with  the  pain  and  inflammation  which  may 
occur  from  laying  it  open.  But  when  mat- 
ter is  collected  in  the  cavities  of  joints, 
P  2  which 
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which  may  do  harm  if  allowed  to  remain, 
an  opening  mould  be  made  for  difcharging 
it.  The  matter  which  forms  in  confe- 
quence  of  high  degrees  of  inflammation, 
and  erTuied  blood,  are  of  this  kind.  Blood 
is  frequently  extravafated  among  foft  parts 
without  much  detriment  ;  but  when  in 
contact  with  cartilage  or  bone,  it  foon 
hurts  them  materially  ;  and  the  fame  ef- 
fect is  fure  to  enfue  from  the  lodgement  of 
matter  produced  by  inflammation. 

The  danger  that  accrues  from  this  ope- 
ration feems  to  depend  in  a  great  meafure 
upon  air  rinding  admiflion  to  the  cavity 
of  the  joint,  which  ought  therefore  to  be 
as  much  as  poflible  guarded  againft.  For 
this  purpofe  the  opening  mould  be  made 
with  a  trocar;  and  if  the  ikin  is  previoufly 
drawn  tight  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tu- 
mor, by  pulling  it  down  immediately  on 
withdrawing  the  canula  after  all  the  fluid 
is  difcharged,  the  riik  of  air  being  admit- 
ted is  in  this  manner  greatly  leflened.  A 
piece  of  adheflve  plafter  mould  be  dire&ly 
laid  over  the  opening  in  the  Ikin  3  and  the 

whole 
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whole  joint  fhould  be  firmly  fupported,  ei- 
ther with  a  laced  flocking,  or  a  flannel 
roller  properly  applied  round  it. 

As  a  further  preventative  of  bad  con- 
fequences  from  this  operation,  if  the  pa- 
tient is  plethoric,  he  fhould  lofe  blood  to 
fiich  an  extent  as  his  ftrength  will  bear  : 
He  fhould  be  put  upon  a  ftricT:  antiphlogi- 
ftic  regimen ;  and  in  every  refpect  fhould 
be  managed  with  much  caution :  For  in- 
flammation being  very  apt  to  enfue  from 
it,  we  cannot  be  too  much  on  our  guard 
againft  it, 

§  6.    Of  Concretions  and  preternatural  Ex- 
crefcences  within  the  Capfular  Ligaments 
of  Joints. 

Joints  fometimes  become  painful,  and 
their  motion  impeded,  by  the  preternatu- 
ral formation  of  fubflances  within  their 
capfular  ligaments.  In  fome  inftances 
thefe  bodies  are  finall  and  loofe,  and  of  a 
firmnefs  equal  to  that  of  cartilage ;  while 
in  others  they  are  of  a  foft  membranous 
P  3  nature, 
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nature,  fprouting  from  an  eroded  furface 
of  one  of  the  bones  forming  the  joint,  or 
from  the  inner  furface  of  the  capfiilar  liga- 
ment. 

In  fome  cafes,  they  remain  fixed,  or 
nearly  fo,  without  being  much  affected 
either  by  prefTure  or  the  motion  of  the 
joint.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in 
thole  that  are  foft  and  membranous,  which 
are  in  fome  degree  fixed  by  their  attach- 
ments But  the  others,  which  have  near- 
ly the  firmnefs  of  cartilage,  are  commonly 
fo  moveable,  that  their  fituation  is  alter- 
ed by  every  motion  of  the  limb;  and  they 
flip  fo  eafily  on  being  touched,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  fix  them  even  with  the  fin- 
gers. 

In  the  former,  which  remain  fixed  near- 
ly to  the  fame  fituation,  the  pain  is  com 
itant,  but  feldom  fevere }  whereas,  in  the 
latter,  it  is  only  felt  in  particular  fituations, 
chiefly,  I  fnppofe,  when  the  connecting 
membrane, pafles  between  the  ends  of  the 
bones  :  But  in  thefe  cafes  it  proves  often  fo 
fevere,  as  to  be  altogether  infjpportable* 
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I  have  known  different  inflances  of  this, 
where  in  certain  po (lures  of  the  leg,  for  it 
is  in  the  knee  in  which  thefe  concretions 
feem  chiefly  to  occur,  the  pain  became 
fuddenly  fo  exquifite  as  to  induce  fainting-. 
And  where  this  returns  frequently,  the  pa- 
tient is  fo  much  afraid  of  it,  that  he  in- 
clines rather  to  avoid  walking  almofl  en- 
tirely than  incur  the  rifk  of  inducing  it. 
Nay,  in  fome  cafes,  I  have  known  the  pa- 
tient routed  from  the  mod  profound  fleep, 
by  the  limb  being  merely  moved  when  in 
bed. 

As  thefe  fubftances  are  of  a  nature  that 
will  probably  for  ever  refill:  the  power  of 
medicine,  and  as  they  can  only  be  remo- 
ved by  the  joint  being  laid  open,  the  que- 
flion  to  be  determined  is,  Whether  this 
ought  to  be  attempted  or  not?  Many 
have  fpoken  of  this  as  an  operation  of  fo 
little  hazard,  that  practitioners  are  apt  to 
advife  it  in  all  cafes  where  the  pain  indu- 
ced by  the  difeafe  is  fevere.  In  two  cafes, 
indeed,  which  fell  under  my  own  manage- 
ment, the  joints  of  the  knee  were  laid 
P  4  open  1 
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open ;  the  foreign  bodies  were  removed ; 
and  the  wounds  healed  almofl  with  the 
fame  eafe,  as  probably  would  have  happen- 
ed with  injuries  of  the  fame  extent  in  any- 
other  part}  but  other  inftances,  I  mult 
own,  have  occurred,  in  which  the  mod 
alarming  fymptoms  fucceeded  to  this  ope- 
ration, and  ultimately  even  required  the 
amputation  of  the  limb.  I  never  obferved, 
indeed,  fuch  high  degrees  of  inflammation 
from  any  other  caule ;  neither  is  the  in- 
flammation confined  to  the  joint  itfelf. 
The  whole  limb,  both  above  and  below  the 
wound,  becomes  ftifF  and  fwelied  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  with  painful  inflammato- 
ry tenfion,  extending  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other. 

The  uncertain  fuccefs  of  this  operation 
renders  it  doubtful,  how  far,  in  any  in- 
fiance,  it  ought  to  be  advifed.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  opinion  1  have  formed  of  it, 
drawn  from  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
cafes  of  this  kind.  Where  concretions 
formed  within  the  capfular  ligaments  of 
joints,  appear,  upon  examination  with  the 

fingers,. 
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fingers,  to  be  loofe  and  detached,  if  the 
pain  which  they  excite  is  fevere,  rather 
than  fubmit  to  this,  we  mould  venture,  in 
a  cautious  manner,  to  take  them  out,  by 
making  an  incifion  into  the  joint:  But 
wherever  there  is  reafon  to  furped:  that  the 
concretions  are  connected  with  any  part 
of  the  joint,  the  patient  ihould  rather  be 
advifed  to  fubmit  to  the  pain  which  they 
induce,  and  which  in  general  will  be  ren- 
dered moderate  by  avoiding  exercife,  than 
to  run  the  rifk  that  attends  this  operation. 

The  pain,  indeed,  even  in  a  retired  life, 
may  become  infupportable.  In  this  cafe, 
I  would  advife  the  amputation  of  the 
limb.  The  remedy  is,  no  doubt  fevere ; 
but  it  is  lefs  painful,  as  well  as  lefs  ha- 
zardous, than  the  excifion  of  any  of  thofe 
concretions  when  attached  to  the  capfular 
ligaments. 

The  opening  into  the  capfular  ligament 
for  the  removal  of  thefe  loofe  bodies, 
ihould  be  made  in  the  following  manner  : 
If  in  the  joint  of  the  knee  or  ankle,  the 
patient  mould  be  laid  upon  a  table  or  on  a 

bed; 
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bed ;  but  If  any  of  the  joints  of  the  arm 
are  to  be  opened,  he  ma}'  be  allowed  to 
lit ,  only,  jn  whatever  pofture  he  may  be, 
the  limb  mould  be  fecured  in  the  firmer}, 
manner  by  affiitants,  in  that  pofrure  which 
admits*  of  .the  body  to  be  taken  out,  being 
felt  in  the  moil,  diflinct  manner.  On  this 
being  done,  the  furgeon  mould  endeavour 
to  fix  it  with  one  hand  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  joint,  after  an  ailiftant  has  been 
defired  to  draw  the  fkin  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  upwards  from  the  part  where  the  in- 
cifion  is  intended  to  be  made;  when,  with 
a  fcalpel  in  the  other,  he  is  now  to  make 
an  incifion  through  the  teguments  and 
capfular  ligament,  directly  upon  the  fub- 
fxance  itfelf,  of  fuch  a  fize  as  will  admit  of 
its  being  eaiily  taken  out ;  which  will  be 
moil  eaiily  done  by  the  end  of  a  blunt 
probe  being  palled  beneath  it.  If  it  is 
found  to  be  connected  by  fmall  filaments, 
either  to  the  capfular  ligament  or  cartila- 
ges of  the  joint,  they  mould  be  cautioufly 
divided,  either  with  a  probe-pointed  bi- 
ftoury  or  fcifTars,  after  drawing  the  fiib- 

ftance 
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fiance  itfelf  as  far  out  as  can  be  done,  with 
fmall  forceps,  or  with  a  fharp  hook  when 
of  a  texture  that  admits  of  a  hook  being 
pufhed  into  it.  When  more  concretions 
than  one  are  difcovered,  they  mould  all  be 
taken  out  at  the  fame  opening,  when  this 
can  be  done  :  But  when  they  lie  on  oppo- 
fite  fides  of  the  joint,  two  openings  are  re- 
quired; only  in  this  cafe  it  is  better  to 
allow  the  fir  ft  incifion  to  heal  before  at- 
tempting the  fecond,  fo  as  to  avoid  as 
much  as  pofllble  the  rifk  of  exciting  in- 
flammation. 

After  the  concretions  are  removed,  the 
fkin  mould  be  immediately  drawn  over 
the  wound  in  the  capfular  ligament ;  and 
the  lips  of  the  opening  in  the  fkin  being 
laid  together,  they  mould  be  fecured  in 
this  fituation  with  pieces  of  adhefive  pia- 
ster, fo  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  find- 
ing accefs  to  the  cavity  .of  the  joint. 
Till  the  wound  is  completely  healed,  the 
patient  mould  not  only  be  confined  to 
bed,  but  the  limb  mould  be  kept  as  much 
as  poflible  in  one  pofture  j  and  a  Ariel  an- 

tiphlogiflic 
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tiphlogiflic  regimen  mould  be  obferved. 
But  for  the  further  management  of  fuch 
cafes,  and  of  the  fymptoms  with  which  they 
are  apt  to  be  attended,  we  muff  refer  to 
Chap.  III.  Section  VIII.  when  treating  of 
Wounds  in  the  Ligaments. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  the  incifion  in- 
to the  capfular  ligament,  mould  be  made 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  joint.  The  in- 
tention of  this  is  to  prevent  the  fynovia, 
after  the  fkin  is  drawn  over  the  opening 
in  the  ligament,  from  finding  fuch  ready 
accefs  as  it  otherwife  would  do  to  lodge 
in  the  cellular  membrane  immediately  be- 
neath the  lkin;  a  precaution  that  is  ealily 
obferved,  and  from  which  fome  advantage 
may  be  derived. 

§  7.  Of 'Anafarca  or  Oedema, 

The  terms  Anafarca  and  Oedema  are 
applied  to  that  variety  of  dropfical  fwell- 
ing  where  the  water  is  collected,  not  in 
any  diftincl  cavity,  but  in  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance.     The  part  is  generally  cold,  and 

of 
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of  a  pale  colour  3  and  being  pofleffed  of 
little  or  no  elaflicity,  it  retains  the  mark 
of  the  finger  when  cornprefled. 

Anafarcous  fwellings  are  for  the  mofi 
part  connected  with  fome  difeafe  of  the 
fyflem;  but  in  fome  cafes  they  occur  in 
particular  parts,  from  caufes  which  affecf 
thefe  parts  only.  Thus,  legs  or  arms 
which  have  been  much  weakened  by  con- 
tufions  or  fprains,  are  apt  to  become  cede- 
rnatous.  Tumors  prefling  upon  any  of 
the  larger  lymphatics  are  apt  to  induce 
them ;  and  they  fometimes  occur  from 
the  lymphatics  of  a  limb  being  cut,:  ei- 
ther by  accident  or  in  chirurgical  opera- 
tions. 

In  the  treatment  of  thefe  fwellings,  the 
circumftance  of  their  being  general  or  lo- 
cal requires  particular  attention.  When 
induced  by  tumors  prefling  upon  the  lym- 
phatics, the  removal  of  thefe  tumors  alone 
will  accomplifh  a  cure :  And  when  they 
occur  as  the  effeel  of  weaknefs  from  fprains 
or  contufions,  the  befl  method  of  cure  is  to 
fapport  the  weakened  parts  either  with  a 

laced 
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laced  flocking  or  a  flannel  roller,  to  pre- 
vent their  yielding  to  diftenfion,  till  in 
courfe  of  time,  and  by  the  efFe&s  of  cold 
bathing  and  moderate  frictions,  they  reco- 
ver their  natural  tone. 

But  in  thofe  anafarcous  fwellings  of  the 
feet  and  legs  which  take  place  as  a  fymp- 
torn  of  general  dropfy,  we  mufl  not  ven- 
ture upon  removing  or  preventing  them 
by  compreffion ■ ;  for  if  the  ferum  is  pre- 
vented from  falling  down  to  the  legs,  it 
will  be  apt  to  remove  to  parts  of  more  im- 
portance. In  thefe  cafes,  we  truft  to  the 
difeafe  in  the  fyflem  being  removed  by 
medicines,  for  a  complete  cure  :  But  when 
the  fwelling  is  coniiderable,  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  procure  temporary  relief  by 
making  fmall  punctures  through  the  (kin 
into  the  cellular  membrane,  in  the  mofl 
prominent  part  of  it.  The  relief  which 
this  procures  is  often  very  coniiderable, 
and  it  ought  to  be  advifed  more  early  in 
the  difeafe  than  is  commonly  done }  for 
befides  the  prefent  eafe  which  it  affords,  it 

prevents 
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prevents  that  lofs  of  tone  which  the  cellu- 
lar fubftance  fufrers  when  anafarcous  fwell- 
ings  are  permitted  to  go  to  fuch  a  height 
as  they  often  do. 

Inftead  of  punctures,  inciflons  are  ufu- 
ally  employed  >  but  fmall  punctures  made 
with  the  point  of  a  lancet  anfwer  better  : 
They  give  a  fufficient  vent  to  the  water, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  not  fo  apt 
to  inflame  and  mortify.  But  as  we  mall 
have  occalion  to  fpeak  of  this  when  treat- 
ing of  the  Anafarcous  Hydrocele  in 
Chap.  X." Section  II.,  I  mall  now  refer  to 
that  part  of  our  fubject. 

Where  the  fwelling  is  induced  by  any 
of  the  lymphatic  vefiels  of  a  limb  being 
cut,  as  fometimes  happens  in  extirpating 
indurated  glands  from  the  arm-pit,  fmall 
punctures  made  in  the  under  part  of  the. 
limb  afford  immediate  relief;  while  little 
advantage  is  derived  from  blifters  or  any 
other  remedy. 


§8. 
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§  8.  Of  the  Spina  Bifida, 

The  term  Spina  Bifida  is  applied  to 
thofe  foft  fwellings  which  fometimes  ap- 
pear in  the  courfe  of  the  fpine  in  new-born 
children,  moft  frequently  at  the  inferior 
part  of  it,  between  the  two  lafl  vertebrae 
of  the  loins.  A  fluctuation  is  diftinctly 
perceived  in  them ;  and  the  fluid  which 
they  contain  can  in  fome  meafure  be  pref- 
fed  in  at  an  opening  which  takes  place  be- 
tween the  fpinous  procefles  of  the  two  ver- 
tebras on  which  they  are  feated.  In  fome 
cafes  this  opening  is  found  on  diffection  to 
proceed  from  a  natural  deficiency  of 
bone  5  in  others  it  is  the  effect  of  the  fpi- 
nous procefles  of  the  vertebras  being  mere- 
ly feparated  from  each  other :  In  all  of 
them,  the  tumor  is  produced  by  ferum  col- 
lected within  the  natural  coverings  of  the 
fpinal  marrow.  In  a  few  cafes  this  difeafe 
is  connected  with  hydrocephalus  3  but  this 
is  not  common.  For  the  moft  part  it  is  en~ 
tirely  a  local  affection, 

This 
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This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moil  fatal 
difeafes  to  which  infancy  is  liable;  for 
as  yet  no  remedy  has  been  difcovered  for 
it.  In  fome  cafes,  however,  children  la- 
bouring under  it  have  lived  for  two  or 
three  years ;  but  in  general  they  linger 
and  die  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  months. 
All  the  afliftance  that  art  has  hither- 
to been  able  to  afford,  is  to  fupport  the 
tumor  by  gentle  prefTure  with  a  proper 
bandage.  In  this  manner  it  has  for  fome 
time  been  prevented  from  increafing,  by 
which  life  has  been  protracted ;  but  this 
is  all  that  we  have  yet  been  able  to  do. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  where  the 
nature  of  thefe  tumors  has  not  been  un~ 
derftood,  that  they  have  been  laid  open 
with  a  view  to  difcharge  the  fluid  which 
they  contained.  Experience,  however, 
mows,  that  no  attempt  of  this  kind  fhould 
be  made ;  for  hitherto  it  has  in  every  in- 
ftance  proved  unfuccefsful.  The  patient 
has  either  died  fuddenly,  or  in  the  courfe 
of  a  few  hours  after  the  operation. 

Vol.  I.  Q_  If 
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If  conjecture  may  at  any  time  be  in- 
dulged, and  propofals  for  innovation  men- 
tioned, it  mufl  be  allowable  in  cafes  hope- 
lefs  as  the  one  we  are  now  confidering. 
If  the  dwelling  in  the  fpina  bifida  is  pro- 
duced by  real  difeafe  fubfifting  in  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  or  in  thofe  of 
its  membranes,  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
remedy  will  remove  it :  But  if  the  open- 
ing between  the  fpinous  procefles  of  the 
vertebrae  with  which  it  is  always  accom- 
panied, be  not  the  ejfeSt  of  the  difeafe,  as 
is  commonly  imagined,  and  if  the  want  of 
lupport,  which  this  deficiency  of  bone 
mufl  create  to  the  membranes  of  the 
ipinal  marrow,  be  the  caufe  of  ferous  erTu- 
iions  within  thefe  membranes,  might  not 
fome  advantage  be  derived  from  applying 
a  ligature  round  the  bafe  of  the  tumor,  not 
merely  with  a  view  to  remove  it,  but  alfo 
to  draw  the  bottom  of  the  cyft  fo  clofely 
together,  that  it  may  act  as  a  proper  fup- 
port  to  the  parts  beneath  ?  Whether  any 
benefit  may  be  derived  from  it  or  not,  is 
no  doubt  very  uncertain :  But  in  a  difeafe 

which 
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which  we  know  will  otherwife  terminate 
fatally,   we    are   warranted   in  propofing 
whatever    can    afford   even   the    fmalleft 
chance  of  fafety  j  fo  that  I  mean  to  at* 
tempt  it  in  the  firft  cafe  of  this  kind  that 
falls  under  my  care.      After  applying  a 
ligature  as  clofely  as  poffible  to  the  bafe 
of  the  tumor,  and  as  foon  as  the  tumor  it~ 
felf  has  fallen  off,  I  would  propofe  to  ap- 
ply a  firm-fturTed  pad,  fimilar  to  that  of  a 
rupture-trufs,  to  the  opening  between  the 
vertebrae  ;  and  by  means  of  a  proper  ban- 
dage, to  fecure  it  with  fuch  a  degree  of 
tightnefs  as  may  ferve  to  fupport  the  parts 
on  which  it  is  placed. 

Whether  or  not  this  method  may  in 
any  inftance*  accomplifh  a  cure,  is  very 
uncertain ;  but  it  appears  to  be  the  moft 
probable  way  of  prolonging  life :  For 
wherever  the  tumor  has  been  opened, 
death  feems  to  have  enfued  more  from 
the  removal  of  fupport  from  the  contain- 
ed parts  than  from  any  other  caufe. 
Now,  no  method  of  treatment  we  could 
advife  would  fo  readily  comprefs  the  parts 
Q^2  within, 
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within,  and  at  the  fame  time  remove  the 
tumor. 

The  tumor  termed  Spina  Bifida  occursr 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  in  different 
parts  of  the  {pine,  although  moft  frequent- 
ly at  the  under  extremity  of  that  bone  $ 
but  a  fwelling  of  perhaps  the  fame  nature 
is  fometimes  met  with  on  different  parts 
of  the  head.  A  tumor  is  obferved  at  birth  -? 
and  on  examination  it  is  found  to  be  form- 
ed by  a  fluid  lodged  beneath  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  which  have  been  for- 
ced out  at  fome  unoflified  part  of  the  ikulh 
In  fome  cafes  the  fwelling  remains  ftation- 
ary  for  a  great  length  of  time  \  but  for 
the  moft  part  it  becomes  quickly  larger, 
and  at  lafl  terminates  in  death,  Hither- 
to the  fame  effect  has  refulted  from  lay- 
ing this  kind  of  tumor  open,  as  I  have 
mentioned  in  fpina  bifida :  The  patient 
has  commonly  died  in  a  few  hours  after 
the  operation. 


Q. 
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§  9.  Of  Scrofulous  Tumors. 

The  firft  and  mo  ft  important  point  to  be 
determined  in  the  chirurgical  treatment 
of  fcrofulous  tumors  is,  Whether  or  not 
we  mould  endeavour  to  forward  their  ma- 
turation, by  means  of  poultices  and  other 
external  applications  ?  For  a  considerable 
time,  I  adopted  this  pra&ice  in  the  freeft 
manner,  and  applied  warm  poultices  and 
fomentations  to  every  tumor  of  this  kind, 
till  at  laft  I  was  convinced  by  experience 
of  its  ineffrcacy.  Nay,  I  now  think,  that 
it  does  harm  :  For  fcrofulous  tumors  be- 
ing formed  of  matter  not  convertible  into 
pus,  poultices  and  other  warm  applications 
have  little  effect  in  bringing  them  for- 
ward ;  and  when  long  ufed,  they  weaken 
and  relax  the  parts  fo  much,  that  the  fores 
which  enfue  are  more  difficult  of  cure 
than  when  poultices  are  not  employed. 
In  all  fcrofulous  fores,  the  parts  are  apt 
to  remain  long  foft  and  Ipongy,  by  which 
they  are  prevented  from  healing.  The 
Q_3  effect 
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efFect  of  thefe  emollient  applications,  is  to 
jncreafe  this  tendency  to  foftnefs  in  a  de- 
gree which  often  proves  hurtful. 

As  1  know  of  no  application  which  in 
the  real  fcrofulous  tumor  ever  proves 
ufeful,  either  in  retarding  its  progrefs  or 
in  bringing  it  forward,  I  now  advife  even 
every  covering  to  be  laid  afide,  unlefs  the 
patient  wifhes  to  prevent  the  fwelling  from 
being  feen;  in  which  cafe  he  is  defired  to 
cover  it  in  the  manner  that  is  moft  agree- 
able to  himfelf.  But  as  I  do  not  obferve 
that  expofure  to  the  air  does  harm,  and  as 
in  fome  cafes  I  have  thought  that  this  ex- 
pofure  of  the  tumor  renders  the  fubfequent 
fores  more  eafily  cured,  I  would  prefer 
this  mode  of  treatment,  whenever  it  can 
be  adopted.  Even  the  external  applica- 
tion of  hemlock,  which  in  the  form  of 
poultices  is  often  advifed  in  fcrofulous 
tumors  as  a  difcutient,  mould  be  laid  afide. 
In  fcrofulous  fores,  I  have  obferved  fome 
advantage  derived  both  from  the  internal 
exhibition  and  outward  application  of  hem- 
lock i  But  although  I  have  often  known 

it 
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it  ufed  in  tumors  of  this  kind,  I  cannot  fay- 
that  any  advantage  ever  accrued  from  it. 
The  only  remedy  I  have  ever  known  to 
act  with  any  apparent  efficacy  in  the  dif- 
cuflion   of  fcrofulous   tumors,   is   a   long 
continued  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  mine- 
ral waters,  efpecially  thofe  of  Moffat :  But 
in  order  to  produce  any  effect,  they  mould 
be  entered  upon  early  in  the  difeafe,  while 
the  tumors  are  fmall,  and  in  every  inftance 
they  ought  to  be  long  continued.   As  foon 
indeed  as  a  patient  is  attacked  with  fcro- 
fula,  I  would  advife  him  to  enter  on  the 
ufe  of  thefe  remedies,  and  to  perfevere  for 
feveral  years  in  applying  them.     In  what 
manner  the  drinking  of  mineral  waters, 
and  of  fea-water,  operates  in  preventing 
the    formation    of    tumors   in   fcrofulous 
patients,  will  be  difficult  to   determine  : 
But  it  feems  to  be  probable,  that  cold  ba- 
thing, particularly  in  fait  water,  proves 
chiefly  ufeful  by  invigorating  the  lyitem. 
at  large,  and  particularly  the  lymphatic  fy- 
ilem,  which  in  fcrofula  appears  to  be  re- 
markably weal;  and  relaxed. 

cu  Of 
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Of  late,  a  new  tonic  remedy  has  come 
into  notice,  Muriated  Barytes,  and  it  feems 
to  act  with  advantage  in  the  difcuffion  of 
fcrofulous  tumors.     I  have  now  made  ufe 
of  it  in  a  great  number  of  cafes,  and  in 
many  of  thefe  with  obvious  advantage.    It 
excites    appetite;   flrengthens  the  confli- 
tution  \  and  in  fome  inftances  both  fcrofu- 
lous tumors  and  fores,  which  previously  re- 
fifled  all  other  remedies,  have  difappeared 
while  patients  were  ufing  it.     The  medi- 
cine is  prepared  by  diifolving  aerated  ba- 
rytes in  the  muriatic   acid  j  evaporating 
the  folution,  and  diifolving  the  cryftals  in 
water.      Of  the  faturated  folution  fix  or 
feven  drops  are  given  at  firft  to  an  adult, 
repeated  three  times  a-day,  and  the  dofe 
gradually   increafed    to    thirty   or    forty 
drops,  till_.it  excites  ficknefs  or  naufea,  by 
adding  two  drops  or  fo  every  fecond  or 
third  day  to  each. 

The  next  point  of  importance  in   the 

treatment  of  fcrofulous  tumors,  is,  Whe- 

< 

ther  they  fliould  be  opened,  or  allowed  to 
burft  of  themfelves  ?  This  in  a  great  mea- 

fiire 
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fure  fhould  be  made  to  depend  on  their  li- 
tuation.     When  feated  upon  any  of  the 
large  joints,  or  on  the  cavities  of  the  tho- 
rax or  abdomen,  the  matter  mould  be  dif- 
charged  as  foon  as  it  is  difcovered,  by  a 
free  opening  with  a  lancet  or  fcalpel  3  or 
in  large  collections,  where  it  would  prove 
hurtful  to  expofe  the  cavity  of  an  exten- 
hve  abfcefs  to  the  air,  it  may  be  done  with 
more  fafety  with  a  trocar  or  with  a  feton. 
But  where  fcrofulous  tumors  are  fo  fitua- 
ted  that  no  harm  can  arife  from  the  mat- 
ter being  allowed  to  remain,  it  is  better 
that  they  mould  break  of  themfelves :  For 
even  when  managed  in  the  moft  judicious 
manner,  the  fores  which  enfue  prove  often 
tedious  and  difficult  of  cure,  while  an  un- 
feemly  fear  takes  place,  whether  the  tumor 
has  been  opened  or  not ;  and  the  patient 
and  his  friends,  from  ignorance  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  difeafe,  as  well  as  from  other 
motives,  are  apt  to   blame   any  opening 
that  is  made,  as  the  caufe  either  of  a  tedi- 
ous cure,  or  of  difagreeable  marks.     As 
an  additional  reafon  for  this  practice,  I 

believe 
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believe  it  will  be  found,  that  fores  enfuing 
from  fcrofulous  tumors  will  for  the  mod 
part  heal  more  kindly  when  allowed  to 
burfl  than  when  opened  in  any  way  what- 
ever. 

I  have  only  to  obferve  further,  that  tu- 
mors of  a  fcrofulous  nature  are  occaflon- 
ally  met  with,  which  from  inadvertency 
are  fometimes  miftaken  for  thofe  of  the 
fchirrous   kind.     I  alfo  believe  that  mif- 
takes  of  this  kind  have  tended  to  raife  the 
reputation   of  medicines,  particularly  of 
cicuta,  and  that  they  have  been  the  caufe  of 
tumors  being  extirpated,  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  touched.     When  fcrofulous 
tumors  are  deeply  feated,  they  have  com- 
monly a  degree  of  firmnefs  which  they  do 
not  poflefs  in  the  more  external  parts  \  and 
when  in  a  fufpicious  fituation,  as  in  the 
glandular  part  of  a  woman's  breafl,  they 
are  very  apt  to  be  miftaken  on  a  flight  ex- 
amination for  fwellings  of  a  fchirrous  na- 
ture,    Thefe  miftakes,  however,  may  al- 
ways with  due  attention  be  avoided.     E- 
ven  the  firmefl:  kind  of  fcrofulous  tumors 

are 
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are  fbft  and  compreflible  when  compared 
with  fchirrus.  They  are  of  an  equal 
fmooth  furface ;  they  are  feldom,  in  their 
early  ftages,  attended  with  pain  \>  and  for 
the  moft  part  limilar  affections  appear  in 
other  parts  of  the  body  :  whereas  the  real 
fchirrous  tumor  is  always  unequal  or  knot- 
ty on  its  furface  'P  and  although  it  does  not 
for  a  considerable  time  become  uniformly 
painful,  a  Hinging  difagreeable  pain  is 
commonly  felt  in  it  from  time  to  time, 
even  from  its  firffc  appearance;  and  it  is 
not  neceflarily  connected  with  fymptoms 
of  fcrofula. 


§  10.  On  White  Swellings  of  the  Joints. 

Few  difeales  prove  either  more  hazar- 
dous to  patients,  or  are  lefs  underflood  by 
practitioners,  than  white  fwellings  of  the 
joints  :  Infomuch,  that  when  completely 
formed,  the  difeafe  may  in  almofl  every 
inftance  be  confidered  as  incurable. 

White 
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White  dwelling  may  be  defined,  A  pain- 
ful enlargement  of  a  joint,  not  attended 
with  external  inflammation;  but  there  are 
evidently  two  varieties  of  the  difeafe, 
which  it  is  of  much  importance  to  diftin- 
guifh  :  The  one  arifing  from  rheumatifm, 
the  other  from  fcrofula.  I  mall  firft  de- 
fcribe  the  fymptoms  and  appearances  of 
each,  and  afterwards  the  method  of  cure, 
which  in  the  courfe  of  my  experience  has 
hitherto  proved  moft  fuccefsful. 

The  rheumatic  white  fwelling  begins 
with  acute  pain  over  the  whole  difeaied 
joint  and  contiguous  parts ;  and  the  pain 
is  always  increafed  by  motion.  As  a  re- 
laxed pofture  gives  relief,  the  limb  is  kept 
conftantiy  bent,  by  which  the  flexor  ten- 
dons become  fo  ftifF  and  immovable,  that 
from  this  caufe  alone  the  motion  of  the 
limb  is  often  irretrievably  loft. 

If  the  difeafe  is  not  foon  carried  off,  the 
fwelling,  which  at  firft  is  inconfiderable, 
begins  to  augment,  and  goes  on  till  in 
fome  cafes  it  arrives  at  twice  the  natural 
fee  of  the  part, 

The 
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The  cuticular  veins  become  turgid  and 
varicofe  \  the  limb  below  the  fwelling  de- 
cays confiderably  in  its  mufcular  fubftance, 
while  it  frequently  acquires  an  equal  or 
greater  bulk  by  becoming  cedematous : 
The  pain  turns  more  intolerable,  efpecially 
when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed,  or  is  o- 
therwife  heated ;  and  abfcefles  form  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  fwelling,  and  run  in  va- 
rious directions  and  at  different  depths. 

In  all  thefe  abfcefles,  the  fluctuation  of 
matter  is  always  obvious  j  but  befides  this 
they  are  fpringy  or  elartic;  yielding  to 
prefllire,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  do  not, 
like  cedematous  fwellings,  retain  the  mark, 
but  inftantly  rife  again  as  foon  as  the  pref- 
fure  is  removed. 

Thefe  different  collections,  either  upon 
breaking  of  themfelves,  or  on  being  laid 
open,  difcharge  large  quantities  of  puru- 
lent like  matter.  This,  however,  foon  de- 
generates into  a  thin,  ill-digefted  fanies ; 
and  has  never,  at  lea  ft  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  difcharged,  any  effect  in  reducing 

the 
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the  fize  of  the  fwelling,  which  ftill  remains 
nearly  as  large  as  before. 

If  the  openings  from  whence  this  mat- 
ter flows  are  not  artificially  kept  open, 
they  foon  heal  up;  and  new  collections 
forming  in  different  parts,  again  break  out 
and  heal  as  before  :  So  that,  in  courfe  of 
time,  the  whole  mrrounding  teguments 
are  marked  with  cicatrices  of  old  fores. 

Long  before  the  difeafe  has  arrived  at 
this  fiate,  the  health  of  the  patient  begins 
to  fuffer  ;  flrfl,  from  the  violence  of  the 
pain,  and  then,  from  the  abforption  of 
matter  which  takes  place  in  fome  degree 
from  the  time  of  its  firft  formation ;  but 
which  does  not  indeed  appear  fo  evidently, 
till  the  abfceiles  in  which  it  is  contained 
are  either  laid  open  by  inciiion,  or  bur  ft 
of  themfelves.  When  this  takes  places 
the  pulfe  becomes  quick,  accompanied 
with  nocturnal  fweats  and  a  colliquative 
diarrhoea,  by  which  the  patient  is  at  laft 
carried  off  if  the  member  is  not  foon  am- 
putated. 

When 
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When  the  limb  is  taken  off  early,  the 
only  preternatural  appearance  with  which 
we  meet  on  laying  the  parts  open,  is  a 
morbid  thicknefs  of  the  furroundine:  lio;a- 
ments,  accompanied  with  a  contracted 
ftate  of  the  flexor  mufcles  of  the  limb;, 
but  without  any  difeafe  of  the  joint  itfelf. 
The  bones  and  cartilages  remain  found, 
and  the  fynovia  in  a  natural  condition,, 
both  in  quantity  and  confidence. 

This  thickening  of  the  ligaments  is  in 
general  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of 
the  difeafe.  This,  however,  is  not  always 
the  cafe  ;  for  I  have  met  with  fome  recent 
inflances,  in  which  the  ligaments  were 
more  thickened,  than  in  others  where  the 
difeafe  had  continued  longer.  In  this 
cafe  indeed  the  previous  fymptoms  had 
been  always  violent. 

In  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  white 
fwelling,  when  abfcefles  have  formed  in 
different  parts  of  the  joint ;  when  the 
pain  has  been  long  violent,  and  the  tumor 
large,  on  laying  the  parts  open,  an  effuh*  on 
into  the  furrounding  cellular  fub fiance  is 

difcovered 
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difcovered  of  a  thick  glairy  matter,  which 
appears  to  be  the  caufe  of  that  elafticity 
peculiar  to  thefe  fwellings,  of  which  par- 
ticular notice  was  taken  in  the  defcription 
that  I  have  given  of  the  fymptoms. 

The  different  abfceiTes  which  take  place 
here  are  found  to  run  in  various  directions 
through  this  glairy  albuminous  congeftion, 
without,  however,  feeming  to  mix  with  it. 
In  fome  few  inrtances,  again,  together 
with  collections  of  pus,  we  meet  with  a 
number  of  finall  hydatides ;  and  in  the 
further  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  all  thefe 
together  form  fuch  a  confufed  mafs  that  it 
is  almofl  impoflible,  by  direction,  to  pro- 
cure a  diftinct  view  of  them. 

Even  all  thefe  appearances  are  fome- 
times  found  to  take  place  without  any  of 
the  bones  that  form  the  joint,  or  the  car- 
tilages by  which  they  are  covered,  being 
in  any  degree  difeafed. 

When,  however,  the  ligaments  are  ero- 
ded by  the  matter,  both  the  cartilages  and 
bones  are  foon  brought  to  fuffer  ;  the 
bones  becoming  carious,  as  foon  as   the 

cartilages 
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cartilages,  by  the  acrimony  of  the  matter, 
have  been  defiroyed. 

The  tendons  of  the  flexor  mufcles  do 
not,  upon  diflection,  exhibit  any  morbid 
appearances,  either  with  refpect  to  hard- 
nefs  or  enlargement,  but  the  mufcles  from 
whence  they  proceed  are  always  hard  and 
contracted. 

In  white  fwelling  arifing  from  fcrofula, 
the  pain  is  generally  very  acute,  and,  in- 
ftead  of  being  diffufed,  it  is  more  confined 
to  a  particular  fpot,  moft  frequently  to 
the  middle  of  the  joint.  In  fbme  inftan- 
ces  I  have  known  the  patients  fay,  even  in 
advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe,  that  they 
could  cover  the  whole  pained  part  with  a 
crown-piece,  or  lefs. 

The  fuelling  is  never  at  firft  large  -P  in- 
fomuch  that  it  requires  attention  to  dif- 
cover  the  difference  between  the  difeafed 
joint  and  the  oppofite  found  one  :  the  leafl 
degree  of  motion  excites  pain  \  the  joint 
is  therefore  always  kept  in  a  bent  pofition, 
by  which  the  flexor  mufcles  and  tendons 
become  ftifT.and  contracted. 

Vol.  I.  R  O3 
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On  the  fwelling  continuing  to  advance, 
the  pain  becomes  more  violent,  and  the 
fwelling  more  confiderable,  accompanied 
with  an  evident  enlargement  of  the  ends 
of  the  bones  that  form  the  joint. 

In  courfe  of  time,  the  whole  circumfe- 
rence of  the  tumor  becomes  elaftic  ;  vari- 
cofe  veins  appear  over  its  furface ;  and 
collections  of  matter  occur  in  different 
parts  of  it :  Thefe,  upon  burfting,  or  on 
being  laid  open,  difcharge  large  quantities 
of  thin  ill-digefled  matter  \  and  if  a  probe 
is  introduced,  and  palled  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fores,  the  bones  are  found  carious,  and 
pieces  of  them  are  afterwards  difcharged 
at  the  openings. 

On  the  farther  continuance  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  the  conftitution  becomes  injured ; 
and  the  patient  is  at  laft  carried  off  by 
diarrhoea  and  profufe  night-fweats,  fymp- 
toms  which  commonly  indicate  extreme 
degrees  of  weaknefs. 

When  joints  affected  in  this  manner  are 
diffected,  either  after  death,  or  after  am- 
putation of  the  member  in  the  firfb  ftages 

of 
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of  the  difeafe,  the  foft  parts  feem  not  to 
be  much  injured,  but  in  all,  even  the 
flightefi:  that  I  have  feen,  the  whole  ends 
of  the  bones,  or  their  epiphyfes,  are  en- 
larged. In  fome  this  enlargement  of  the 
bones  is  confined  to  one  fide  of  the  joint, 
but  in  others  it  appears  equally  in  both : 
In  fome,  this  occurs  without  any  other 
mark  of  difeafe,  but  in  general  the  foft 
fpongy  parts  of  thefe  bones  are  diflblved 
into  a  thin  fetid  matter,  in  fome  cafes 
even  without  the  cartilages  which  fur- 
round  them  being  affected  :  This  I  have 
in  different  in  fiances  feen,  although  the 
cartilages  for  the  mofl  part  are  alfo  found 
diffolved  at  laft.  The  fame  thickening  of 
the  ligaments,  and  effufion  of  vifcid  glairy 
matter,  is  met  with  here  that  occurs  in  the 
other  variety  of  white  fwelling. 

The  mofl  frequent  caufe  of  white  fwell- 
ing is  a  previous  difpofition  to  rheuma- 
tifm  or  fcrofula ;  for  although  it  is  often 
induced  by  external  violence,  particularly 
by  fprains  and  bruifes,  the  difeafe  feldom 
proves  obflinate  or  fevere  where  the  rheu- 
R  2  matic 
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matic  or  fcrofulous  diathefis  does  not  evi- 
dently prevail. 

Hence  white  fwellings  of  the  rheumatic 
kind  are  mofl  frequent  at  that  period  of 
life,  and  in  thofe  conftitutions,  in  which 
rheumatifm  occurs  in  the  moll  obyious 
form  of  the  difeafe  :  We  daily  meet  with 
it  in  the  young  and  plethoric,  and  not 
often  in  patients  of  oppofite  tempera- 
ments, or  in  people  advanced  in  years  : 
We  alfo  find,  that  it  is  frequently  induced 
by  cold,  which  may  be  coniidered  as  the 
moll  common  caufe  of  rheumatifm,  and  it 
attacks  chiefly  thofe  parts  on  which  rheu- 
matifm is  particularly  apt  to  fix.  Rheu- 
matifm for  the  mod  part  attacks  the  large 
joints  only,  and  chiefly  the  ligamentous 
parts  of  them:  Now  we  meet  with  ten 
inftances  of  this  variety  of  white  fwelling 
in  the  knee  for  one  in  any  other  joint,  and 
we  find  on  difleclion,  that  in  the  flrfl  fta- 
ges  of  the  difeafe,  the  ligaments  only  are 
effected,  as  in  moll  inflances  is  alfo  the 
cafe  in  rheumatifm.  The  effufion  into  the 
cellular   fab  fiance   of  that  glairy  matter 

that 
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that  I  mentioned  in  the  defcription  is  pro- 
bably occafioned  by  an  exfudation  from 
the  veflels  of  thofe  ligaments  that  have 
been  at  firft  inflamed ;  for  we  know  that 
ligamentous  parts  never  furnifh  a  fluid 
proper  for  the  formation  of  pus.  In  the 
eourfe  of  the  difeafe,  indeed,  abfcefles 
containing  purulent  matter  frequently 
form,  but  never  till  the  inflammation  has 
fpread  to  the  furrounding  parts,  which 
more  readily  afford  a  fluid  fit  for  this 
purpofe. 

In  like  manner,  although  the  other  va- 
riety of  white  fwelling  commonly  begins 
in  the  bones,  fcarcely  a  doubt  can  arife  of 
its  being  ferofulous  :  It  appears,  indeed,  to 
be  the  real  fpina  ventofa  of  authors  % 
which  there  is  much  reafon  to  think  is  a 
difeafe  of  the  fame  nature  in  the  bones, 
that  fcrofula,  in  its  ufual  form,  is  in  the 
foft  parts.  The  appearances  of  the  two  dif- 
eafes  are  exceedingly  fimilar :  They  both 
begin  with  considerable  enlargement  or 
fwelling  of  the  parts  which  they  attack, 
R  3  and 

*  Fide  §  16.  of  this  Sedion, 
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and  this  in  both  generally  ends  in  ulcera- 
tion, and  they  both  often  occur  in  the 
fame  perfon  at  the  fame  time :  This  varie- 
ty of  white  fwelling  is  mo  ft  frequent  in 
early  life,  a  period  in  which  other  fymp- 
toms  of  fcrofula  are  alio  mo  ft  frequent; 
and  if  other  fymptoms  of  fcrofula  do  not 
fubfift  at  the  time,  we  commonly  find  that 
they  have  prevailed  at  fome  former  period, 
or  that  the  patient  is  defcended  from  fcro- 
fulous  parents,  and  therefore  that  the  feeds 
of  the  difeafe  are  probably  lurking  in  his 
conftitution. 

In  the  management  of  white  fwelling, 
it  is  a  point  of  importance,  as  I  have  al- 
ready obferved,  to  diftinguifh  with  accu- 
racy between  the  two  varieties  of  the  dif- 
eafe p  for  in  the  one,  namely,  the  rheuma- 
tic,, we  may  frequently  accomplifh  a  cure  5 
while,  in  the  other,  no  material  advantage 
is  to  be  looked  for  from  any  remedy  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  By  not  difcri- 
minating  between  the  two  varieties  of 
white  fwelling,  remedies  are  often  em- 
ployed,  which?  however   beneficial  they 

might 
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might  prove  in  the  one  difeafe,  in  the 
other  can  be  of  no  avail,  and  may  even  do 
harm;  and  the  fame  want  of  difcrimina- 
tion  is  apt  to  make  us  defpair  in  every  in- 
fiance,  from  rinding  that,  in  a  great  pro- 
portion of  cafes,  no  advantage  is  obtained 
from  any  meafures  that  we  employ. 

In  the  rheumatic  white  fwelling,  we  de- 
rive considerable  advantage  from  d  ike  at- 
tention to  an  antiphlogirtic  courie. 

The  nrft  remedy  which,  with  this  view, 
mould  be  employed,  is  blood-let  inq-  \  but 
inftead  of  taking  blood  with  the  Lancet,  it 
anfwers  better  to  take  it  from  the  part  af- 
fected; Cupping  and  fcarifying  proves 
particularly  ufeful.  The  inftrument  mould 
be  applied  to  each  ride  of  the  difeafed 
joint  ;  on  each  fide  of  the  rotula,  for  in- 
ilance,  when  the  knee  is  the  part  aflecVrd.  : 
Eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blood  mould  be 
difcharged,  and  this  mould  be  repeated 
at  proper  intervals,  once,  twice,  or  bften- 
er,  according  to  the  violence  of  the:fymp- 
toms,  and  ftrength  of  the  patient  at  the 
time. 

R4  In 
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In  the  ordinary  way  of  difcharging  on- 
ly an  ounce  or  two  of  blood  by  this  opera- 
tion, it  has,  in  general,  little  or  no  influ- 
ence ;  but  in  the  quantities  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  which,  by  thofe  accuftom- 
ed  to  the  practice,  are  commonly  eafily 
obtained,  it  feldom  fails  of  giving  relief. 

It  mufl  be  obferved,  that  cupping  proves 
here  more  beneficial  than  the  application 
of  leeches ;  which  is  not  only  a  more  te- 
dious method  of  procuring  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  blood,  but  the  fwelling  which 
leeches  occanon  proves  often  troublefome  -9 
and,  what  is  of  ftill  more  importance,  it 
gives  an  interruption,  for  a  time,  to  the 
ule  of  other  remedies.  In  fome  inflances, 
however,  when  the  fwelling  of  the  joint  is 
confiderable,  it  proves  difficult,  or  even 
impracticable,  to  procure  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  blood  by  cupping:  In  fuch  cafes, 
we  are  under  the  neceflity  of  having  re- 
courfe  to  leeches. 

Upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint, 
where  the  cupping-glafTes  or  leeches  have 
not  been  placed,  a  fmall  blifter  mould  be 

applied  % 
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applied ;  and  the  part  mould  be  kept  open 
with  ifTue-ointment,  till  the  wounds  from 
whence  the  blood  was  difcharged  are  fo 
far  healed,  that  a  blifter  may  likewife  be 
applied  on  one  fide  of  the  joint  5  and  on 
this  being  nearly  healed,  the  other  fide 
mould  be  alfo  bliftered. 

By  thus  applying  blifters  alternately, 
firft  to  one  fide,  and  then  to  the  other,  al- 
moft  a  conftant  fiimulus  is  excited  on  the 
liirfacej  which,  in  deep-feated  inflamma- 
tion, feems  in  many  inflances  to  have  even 
a  more  powerful  effect  than  all  the  dis- 
charge which  bliiters  produce. 

Gentle  laxatives,  given  at  proper  inter- 
vals, prove  alfo  ferviceable ;  and  the  pa- 
tient mould,  in  every  refpect,  be  kept  upon 
a  Uriel  antiphlogiftic  regimen:  No  ani- 
mal food  mould  be  allowed,  nor  mould  he 
be  permitted  to  take  drink  flronger  than 
gruel  or  whey. 

•  In  the  firil  flages  of  the  difeafe,  this 
mode  of  treatment  feldom  fails  to  prove 
ufeful :.  Local  blood-letting,  when  carried 
to  a  fufficient  length,  very  commonly  re- 
lieves 
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lieves  the  fymptoms  induced  by  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  bliflers  often  remove  them 
entirely :  Thefe  remedies,  however,  are  not 
to  be  trufled  in  the  more  advanced  ftages 
of  white  fwelling,  nor  ought  they  ever  to 
be  long  perfifted  in,  when  they  do  not 
foon  procure  relief.  In  this  ftate  of  the 
difeafe,  we  depend  upon  other  remedies. 

Mercury  proves  here  particularly  ufe- 
ful,  not  given  fo  as  to  falivate,  but  merely 
to  affect  the  gums  gently,  and  to  keep  them 
in  that  ftate  for  a  few  weeks. 

In  fuch  .  circumflances,  the  beft  method 
of  ufing  mercury  is  by  external  friction  j 
and  the  unction  mould  be  of  iiich  a 
ftrength,  as  to  admit  of  being  ufed  in  the 
quantity  of  two  drams  three  times  a-day  i 
for  friction,  in  order  to  prove  ufeful, 
mould  be  frequently  repeated  and  conti- 
nued for  the  fpace  of  an  hour  at  each  ap- 
plication. 

Gentle  mercurials  may  alfo  be  given 
internally,  but,  as  all  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  them,  are  obtained  from 
unction,  together  with  any   benefit   that 

may 
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may  enfue  from  the  friclion  ufed  in  ap- 
plying- it,  the  latter  fliould  in  general  be 

Dreferred. 

■*. 

By  Le  Dran,  and  other  French  writers, 
the  pouring  of  warm  water  on  fwellings 
in  this  fituation  is  much  recommended  3 
and  I  have  found  in  the  courfe  of  much 
experience  in  this  branch  of  buflnefs,  that 
more  advantage  is  derived  from  it  than 
from  any  other  remedy ;  particularly  from 
the  application  of  warm  fleam :  This  re- 
medy, however,  in  order  to  prove  ufeful. 
requires  to  be  applied  to  the  parts  par- 
ticularly affected,  and  to  be  frequently  re- 
newed. 

When  warm  water  proves  ufeful  here, 
it  inay  not  only  act  from  the  degree  of 
heat  •  which  it  contains,  but  in  propoiv 
tion  to  the  height  from  which  it  falls  : 
Hence,  in  forne  cafes,  I  have  defired  it 
to  be  poured  from  the  height  of  fifteen 
or  lixteen  feet,  and  in  different  inflaiices 
with  advantage.  It  is  eafily  done  by 
pouring  the  water  through  a  leather  or 
tin  tube, 

The 
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The  application  of  fteam,  and  the  fall 
of  warm  water,  proves  particularly  ufe- 
ful  in  the  removal  of  that  contracted  ftate 
of  the  flexor  mufcles,  which  very  univer- 
fally  takes  place  in  white  fwellings  of  the 
joints.  The  ftifTnefs  of  joints  affected  in 
this  manner,  is  often  in  fuch  a  degree  as 
to  give  caufe  to  think  that  it  can  only  be 
produced  by  the  ends  of  the  bones  forming 
the  joint  having  run  into  one  another,  or 
by  the  fynovial  fluid  of  the  joint  becoming- 
thick,  and  totally  unfit  for  lubricating  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied  :  I  believe, 
however,  that  thefe  occurrences  are  both 
exceedingly  rare  :  Of  all  the  difea fed  joints 
I  have  difle&ed,  and  the  number  has  been 
coniiderable,  I  have  only  met  with  two  in- 
ffances  of  the  different  bones  of  a  joint  ad- 
hering to  each  other,  and  not  one  inftance 
of  the  fynovia  being  infpiilated :  Neither 
have  I  met  with  any  anatomift  who  ever 
obferved  it :  I  therefore  conclude,  that  the 
ftiffnefs  of  joints  which  fiicceeds  to  white 
fwelling,  proceeds  in  almofl  every  inftance 
from  the  caufe  I  have  mentioned,  a  morbid 

contraction 
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contraction  of  the  flexor  mufcles  of  the  dif- 
eafed  limb. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  in  the  re- 
moval- of  this  contra&ed  ftate  of  the  muf- 
cles, the  application  of  warm  fleam,  and  the 
fall  of  warm  water  from  a  height,  prove 
particularly  ufeful :  We  alfo  derive  much 
advantage  from  the  ufe  of  emollients :  By 
long  perfeverance  in  rubbing  contractions 
of  this  kind  with  greafy  emollients,  I  have 
in  many  inftances  fucceeded,  where  the 
patient,  after  being  lame  for  years,  had 
defpaired  of  ever  getting  better.  Emol- 
lients, however,  in  order  to  prove  ufeful, 
muil  be  applied  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
They  muft  be  rubbed  for  the  fpace  of  an 
hour  three  times  a-day,  over  all  the  dif- 
eafed  parts.  The  friction  mould  not  be 
confined,  as  is  commonly  done,  to  the  ri- 
gid tendons,  but  mould  be  extended  over 
the  whole  corresponding  mufcles,  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  over  the  flefhy  parts  of  the  mufcles, 
where  the  principal  caufe  of  fuch  com- 
plaints is  probably  feated  5  thefe  parts  be- 
ing 
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ing  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  poffened  of 
the  contractile,  and  confequently  of  the  re- 
lifting  powers. 

The  affection  we  are  now  confidering, 
is  fo  obvioufly  one  of  thofe  requiring  the 
ufe  of  emollients,  that  almoft  every  old 
woman  has  fome  particular  form  or  other 
of  recommending  them ;  one  of  which  I 
cannot  avoid  mentioning,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently known  it  ufed,  and  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  with  very  evident  advantages, 
namely,  the  web  or  omentum  of  a  new- 
killed  fheep,  or  of  any  other  animal,  ap- 
plied over  all  the  djfeafed  parts  directly  on 
being  cut  out  of  the  animal. 

In  two  of  the  cafes  to  which  I  allude, 
one  was  in  the  knee,  and  the  other  in  the 
hand  ;  and  the  motion  of  the  joints,  after 
having  been  totally  loft,  was  almoft  per- 
fectly reftored.  The  application  Ihould 
be  frequently  renewed,  once  a-day  at  leaft, 
or  oftener  when  it  can  be  done :  for  on 
being  more  than  four  or  five  hours  ap- 
plied, it  becomes  diiagreeable  ;  after  this 
indeed  it  commonly  turns  ftiff,  and  can- 
not 
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not  therefore  be  of  much  utility.  The 
fame  kind  of  remedy,  ufed  in  fomewhat  a 
different  manner,  I  find  recommended  by 
Lieutaud,  a  celebrated  French  practition- 
er*. 

I  have  entered  more  particularly  into 
the  confideration  of  this  fubjecl:,  from  ha- 
ving often  found,  that,  with  due  atten- 
tion, the  ufe  of  many  joints  might  be  re- 
covered, which,  from  a  miftaken  opinion 
of  their  caufes,  have  generally  from  the 
firft  been  confidered  as  incurable  :  And  I 
muft  here  alfo  refer  to  fome  further  ob- 
fervations  which  I  mail  find  necefTary  to 
make  upon  the  fame  fubjecl,  in  Chap- 
ter XLIII.  when  fpeaking  of  diflorted 
limbs. 

Hitherto  I  have  fuppofed  the  difeafe  not 
to  be  fo  far  advanced  as  to  have  occafion- 
ed  the  formation  of  matter ;   for,  when 

come 

*  M.  Lieutaud  fays,  when  fpeaking  of  fuch  affection-, 
"  Obvolvituv  etiam  pars  affecla  pelle  calida  vervecis,  vi- 
tuli,  alteriusve  pecudis,  recens  ma&ati,  vel  immittitur  in 
imura  ventrem  bovis,  vitali  calore  haud  defraudatse."  Sy~ 
nopfis  Univerfae  Praseos  Medicoe,  Vol.  I,   p.  400. 
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come  this  length,  no  material  benefit  can 
be  derived  from  any  of  the  remedies  I 
have  mentioned  ;  but,  even  in  this  ftate  of 
white  fwelling,  if  the  health  of  the  patient 
is  not  greatly  impaired,  amputation  of  the 
limb  mould  by  no  means  be  advifed,  as  is 
ufually  done.  For,  by  opening  the  differ- 
ent abfcefles  foon  after  they  form,  no  ef- 
fential  injury  will  be  done  to  the  capfular 
ligaments  of  the  joints  j  the  defirucfion  of 
which  would  no  doubt  render  it  neceflary 
immediately  to  remove  the  limb. 

All  collections  of  this  kind  mould  be 
difcharged,  by  parting  a  feton  through 
them.  This  never  proves  hurtful,  and  by 
preventing  the  accefs  of  air,  as  I  have 
elfewhere  endeavoured  to  fhew,  abfcefles 
opened  in  this  manner  heal  more  readily, 
than  they  ufually  do  when  laid  open  with 
large  incifions  *. 

By  opening  the  different  abfcefles  as 
quickly  as  matter  is  found  to  form  in 
them,  and  fupporting  the  patient  with 
light  nourifhing  food,  we  often  fucceed  in 

faving 

*  Vide  Chapter  I.  Sea.  III.  §  j. 
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faving  limbs  which  otherwife  it  would 
be  neceflary  to  remove.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  in- 
ftances  often  occur,  in  which  none  of  our 
remedies  prove  fuccefsful,  and  in  which 
we  have  no  other  method  of  faving  life. 
In  fiich  circumftanees^  we  have  no  room  to 
deliberate,  and  amputation  of  the  difeafed 
limb  ought  no  doubt  to  take  place. 

In  Chapter  XLV.  I  ihall  find  it  necef- 
fary  to  conflder  this  fubject.  more  particu- 
larly, but  at  prefent  I  may  obferve,  with 
refpecl:  to  the  mod  proper  period  of  ampu- 
tating limbs  in  white  fwelling,  that,  even 
in  point  of  fuccefs  from  the  operation,  it 
ought  never  to  be  advifed  till  the  difeafe  is 
far  advanced.      For  though  it  might,    a 
priori,  be  imagined,  that  the  more  early  in 
the  difeafe  the  operation  is  performed,  the 
more  fuccefsful  it  mould  prove  3  and  al- 
though this,  indeed,  has  been  made  ufe  of 
as  an  argument   for  amputating  early  in 
every  cafe  of  white  iwelling  -?  yet,  however 
plaulible  the  obfervation  may  appear,  it 
will  not,  from  experience,  be  found  to  hold 

Vol.  L  S  good. 
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good.  For,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  dif- 
eafes,  I  have  conftantly  found,  that  ampu- 
tation has  more  frequently  fucceeded,  that 
is,  a  greater  proportion  of  patients  have 
recovered,  who  have  previouily  been  confi- 
derably  reduced,  than  of  fuch  as  have  ftill 
remained  in  a  full  habit  of  body. 

In  the  former,  when  the  constitution  has 
not  been  too  much  broken,  and  we  have  it 
commonly  in  our  power  to  guard  againft 
its  being  fo,  the  feveral  fymptoms  of  hectic 
fever,  which  previouily  took  place,  are 
ufually  removed  in  a  few  days  after  the 
limb  is  taken  off:  No  high  degree  of  in- 
flammation is  ever  produced ;  the  patient 
daily  improves  in  health ;  and  a  complete 
cure,  if  he  has  not  been  too  much  reduced, 
is  generally  foon  obtained.  In  th*s  latter, 
again,  the  very  reverfe  of  this  takes  place : 
The  patient,  from  being  in  high  health  at 
the  time  of  the  operation,  is  generally 
thrown  into  a  fmart  inflammatory  fever  ; 
which  is,  no  doubt,  often  removed,  but 
which  frequently  either  carries  him  off 

immediately, 
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immediately,  or  produces  fuch  effects  as 
he  never  recovers  from. 

So  that  in  no  cafe  whatever  is  it  proper 
to  advife  amputation  till  every  probable 
mean  for  faving  the  limb  has  been  tried 
in  vain. 

All  the  means  that  I  have  hitherto  men- 
tioned, relate  particularly  to  the  rheuma- 
tic Ipecies  of  white  fwelling;  and  when 
employed  in  time,  and  duly  continued, 
they  feldom  fail  of  fuccefs  :  But  when  the 
difeafe  is  fo  far  advanced  as  to  have  de- 
ft royed  the  capfular  ligaments  of  the  joint, 
and  perhaps  even  the  cartilages  and  bones 
themfelves,  amputation  of  the  limb  is  then 
our  only  refource. 

In  the  more  fatal  variety  of  white  fwell- 
ing,  namely,  the  fcrofulous,  as  I  know  no 
certain  remedy  for  fcrofula,  even  in  its 
milder  form  in  the  foft  parts  of  the  body, 
I  cannot  here  pretend  to  offer  any  thing  fa- 
tisfactory  upon  the  fubjecl. 

In  the  fmall  joints,  when  the  difeafed 

parts  of  the  bone  begin  to  carl  off,  a  cure 

may  be  fometimes  promoted  by  aflifling 
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the  efforts  of  nature  |  but  in  all  the  large 
joints,  particularly  in  the  knee,  ankle,  el- 
bow, and  wrift,  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
other  refource  than  amputation  will  ever 
afford  relief.  In  this  variety  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  indeed,  many  are  of  opinion,  that 
amputation  mould  never  be  advifed ;  for 
the  dwelling  being  connected  with  fcrofula 
in  the  conflitution,  the  difeafe  they  con- 
clude will  appear  in  fome  other  part :  This 
in  fome  inftances  will  no  doubt  happen, 
but  I  know  from  experience,  that  in  a 
great  proportion  of  cafes  it  will  not ;  and, 
were  the  rifk  of  this  even  much  greater 
than  it  is,  flill  I  would  advife  the  opera- 
tion, in  preference  to  the  conftant  torment 
with  which  patients  in  this  fituation  are 
univerfally  dirtrefled. 

When,  however,  amputation  of  the  mem- 
ber is  not  to  take  place,  we  endeavour  by 
other  means  to  alleviate  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  the  painful  feelings  of  the  patient : 
With  this  view,  cicutaand  hyofcyamus  are 
fometimes  given,  both  feparately  and  com- 
bined ; 
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bined  %  but  in  great  degrees  of  pain  we  de- 
pend upon  opiates  alone. 

$  11.  Of  Bronchocele. 

Every  indolent  tumor,  feated  on  the 
forepart  of  the  neck,  is  commonly  term- 
ed a  Bronchocele.  In  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage we  have  no  precife  denomination 
for  it.  In  French  this  difeafe  is  termed 
Goitre. 

Swellings  in  this  fituation  would  with 
more  propriety  be  termed  Tracheacele  : 
But  with  a  view  to  prevent  confufion,  I 
think  it  better  to  retain  that  appellation 
under  which  they  have  commonly  been 
defcribed. 

Authors  mention  different  difeafes  un- 
der this  denomination :  Some  contend, 
that  the  term  Bronchocele  mould  be  con- 
fined to  one  variety  of  tumor  3  and  o- 
thers,  that  it  may  be  applied  to  fwellings 
of  very  different  kinds  :  Difputes  of  this 
nature,  however,  anfwer  no  good  purpofe  : 
and  as  practical  obfervations  are  the  chief 
S  3  objects 
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obje&s  of  this  work,  I  think  it  better  to 
mention  the  varieties  of  the  difeafe,  which 
I  have  either  feen,  or  which  have  been 
accurately  defcribed  by  authors,  with  the 
treatment  fuited  to  each,  than  to  enter 
the  lifts  of  controverfy  upon  this  part  of 
the  fubjecl. 

i.  The  forepart  of  the  neck,  like  eve- 
ry part  of  the  body  fupplied  with  large 
arteries,  is  liable  to  fwellings  of  the  aneu- 
xifmal  kind.  Aneurifms  do  not  frequent- 
ly occur  in  this  fituation,  but  in  fome  in- 
jftances  they  are  met  with. 

This  variety  of  the  difeafe  may  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  all  the  ordinary  fymptoms 
of  aneurifm :  By  appearing  fuddenly  af- 
ter fome  violent  exertion ;  particularly  in 
coughing  or  laughing ;  being  foft  and  com- 
preflible  from  the  firft ;  by  the  tumor  be- 
ing at  firfl  feated  directly  on  the  courfe 
pf  one  of  the  carotid  arteries  5  and  a 
ftrong  pulfation  being  difcovered  through 
the  whole  extent  of  it. 

2.  Encyfted  tumors,  particularly  thofe 
pf  the  melicerous  kind,  are  fometimes  met 

with 
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with  on  the  courfe  of  the  trachea. — They 
are  chara&erized  by  the  fame  fymptoms 
in  this  fituation  by  which  they  are  mark- 
ed in  other  parts  of  the  body  :  They  are 
foft  and  compreffible ;  the  fluctuation  of 
a  fluid  is  perceived  upon  preflure  3  although 
always  fmall  at  firft, ,  they  frequently  be- 
come fo  extenfive,  as  to  reach  from  one 
ear  to  another;  and  the  fkin  ufually  re- 
tains its  natural  appearance  to  the  lafl. 
The  feat  of  this  variety  of  the  difeafe  is 
evidently  in  the  cellular  membrane. 

3.  Inftances  have  occurred  of  tumors 
forming  in  this  fituation,  by  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  trachea  being  forced  out 
between  two  of  the  cartilages  in  violent 
fits  of  fneezing,  coughing,  and  laughing. 
In  this  cafe  the  fwelling  is  at  firfl  fmall  \, 
and  although  foft  and  compreffible,  no 
fluctuation  is  perceived  in  it. 

4.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck 
have  in  fome  cafes  of  fcrofula  become  fo 
fwelled,  as  to  produce  tumors  of  confider- 
able  magnitude  over  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  trachea.      They  are  diflinguifhed  by 

S  4  the 
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the  fymptoms  which  ufually  accompany 
fcrofulous  fweliings. 

5.  The  thyroid  gland  has  been  known 
to  fwell  to  a  great  bulk,  fo  as  to  induce 
tumors  of  an  enormous  fize,  extending 
from  the  trachea  to  the  angle  of  each  jaw. 
In  this  variety  of  the  difeafe,  the  fwelling 
is  at  firffc  foft  j  but  no  fluctuation  is  for 
fome  time  perceived  in  it  y  the  fkin  retains 
its  natural  appearance ;  and  no  pain  takes 
place  in  it :  But  as  the  tumor  advances  in 
fize,  it  becomes  unequally  hard ;  being 
firm  or  elaftic  in  fome  parts,  and  perfect  - 
ly  foft  in  others  :  The  fkin  acquires  a  cop- 
per colour,  and  the  veins  of  the  neck  be- 
come varicofe ,  and  in  this  {late  of  the  dif- 
eafe the  face  becomes  fluflied,  and  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  frequent  headach,  as 
well  as  of  flinging  pains  through  the  body 
of  the  tumor. 

This  is  mentioned  by  authors  as  that 
variety  of  the  difeafe  which  occurs  fo  fre- 
quently among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Alps  and  other  mountainous  countries,  and 

which 
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which  in  general  is  fuppofed  to  originate 
from  the  ufe  of  mow- water. 

6.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  thofe 
varieties  of  bronchocele  which  occur  in 
other  kingdoms,  I  cannot  pretend  to  fay  \ 
but  I  have  reafon  to  think,  that  in  this 
country  the  thyroid  gland  is  not  fo  fre- 
quently the  feat  of  the  difeafe  as  is  com- 
monly imagined.  In  fome,  this  gland  in- 
Head  of  being  increafed,  is  evidently  di- 
minifhed  by  the  comprehlon  produced  by 
the  tumor  5  and  the  fwelling  itfelf  is  found 
to  be  formed  of  a  condenfed  cellular  fub- 
flance,  with  erTuflons  in  different  parts  of 
it  of  a  vifcid  brown  matter.  In  one  of 
the  cafes  that  I  have  had  occafion  to  ex- 
amine after  death,  the  tumor  was  chiefly 
fixed  on  one  fide  of  the  neck ;  but  in  o- 
thers  it  occupied  both  fides,  and  reached 
from  one  ear  to  the  other,  and  from  the 
fternum  to  the  chin.  In  fome,  the  fwell- 
ing had  fubfifled  for  a  great  number  of 
years ;  and  in  one  inftance  the  patient 
died  at  laft  of  another  difeafe.  At  firft 
they  had  no  other  appearance  than  might 

have 
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have  been  fhppofed  to  arife  from  a  natu- 
ral increafe  in  the  parts  lying  contiguous 
to  the  trachea 3  they  were  fcft  and  com- 
preffible  \  but  no  fluctuation  was  perceived 
in  them,  and  the  ikin  retained  its  natural 
colour :  But  as  they  increafed  in  fize,  they 
likewife  became  firmer  5  for  although  at 
laft  a  foftnefs,  and  even  a  fluctuation,  was 
difcovered  in  fome  parts  of  them,  yet  the 
principal  part  of  the  tumor  continued 
hard,  while  others  had  a  peculiar  fpring- 
inefs  or  elaflicity,  limilar  to  that  of  a  tin 
canifter  :  The  veins  on  the  furface  of  the 
tumors  became  turgid  ',  and  the  face  of  a 
livid  colour,  evidently  from  the  blood  be- 
ing impeded  in  its  courfe  from  the  head. 
All  of  thefe  patients  complained  of  much 
giddinefs :  The  breathing  in  all  of  them 
was  much  obstructed  ;  and  one  patient 
who  died  of  the  difeafe,  feemed  to  fuffer 
chiefly  from  this  circumflance. 

To  fuch  varieties  of  bronchocele,  no 
one  mode  of  treatment  it  is  obvious  can  be 
applicable.  Hence  the  abfurdity  of  fpeci- 
fics  for  this  difeafe,  fuch  as  calcined  fponge 

and 
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and  egg-fhells,  propofed  and  ftrongly  re- 
commended by  many  :  For  although  this 
and  other  remedies  might  prove  ufeful  in 
one  variety  of  tumor,  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  fuppofe  that  they  can  do  fo,  as  by  ma- 
ny has  been  alTerted  is  the  cafe,  in  all  of 

them. 

1.  In  the  aneurifmal  bronchocele,  the 
treatment  fuited  to  aneurifm  in  general 
muft  be  obferved.  To  fecure  either  of  the 
carotid  arteries  with  a  ligature,  muft  in 
all  circumftances  be  a  hazardous  opera- 
tion :  But  here  there  is  no  alternative  ;  of 
whatever  kind  the  aneurifm  may  be,  death 
will  certainly  enfue,  if  not  prevented  by 
this  operation.  This  chance,  therefore, 
ought  always  to  be  given  ;  and,  as  is  done 
in  other  cafes  of  aneurifm,  the  artery 
mould  be  tied  both  above  and  below  the 
tumor. 

I  know  from  experiment,  that  one  of 
the  carotids  may  be  tied  in  other  animals, 
and  that  death  will  not  enfue  :  This  gives 
caufe  to  fuppofe  that  it  may  likewife  be 
done  in  the  human  body, 

2.  Where 
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2.  Where  the  difeafe  is  found  to  be  an 
encyfted  tumor  upon  the  trachea,  the  ge- 
neral management  of  encyfied  tumors  may 
be  .kept  in  view,  for  which  fee  §  2.  of  this 
feclion.  While  yet  fmall,  the  cyfts  with 
their  contents  may  be  removed  in  the 
manner  I  have  mentioned  :  And  even  in 
the  moft  enlarged  ft  ate  of  them,  we  need 
not  defpair  of  being  able  to  afford  effec- 
tual relief.  The  fleatomatous  kind,  con- 
fifiing  entirely  of  fat,  however  large  they 
are,  may  with  fafety  be  removed  %  for  the 
connection  of  tumors  of  this  defcription 
with  the  contiguous  parts  is  fo  flight,  that 
they  are  eafily  taken  out :  The  vefTels  on 
the  furface  of  the  tumor  are  often  indeed 
enlarged  j  but  thefe  are  chiefly  veins,  and 
maybe  eafily  avoided.  In  tumors  form- 
ed altogether  of  fat,  I  have  never  feen  any 
of  the  arteries  of  fuch  a  fize  as  when  cut 
to  give  much  difiurbance ;  they  are  al- 
ways fmall,  and  eafily  fecured  by  pref- 
fure  when  they  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  li- 
gatures. 

3.  When, 
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3.  When,  again,  the  contents  of  a  bron- 
chocele  are  fluid,  they  may  be  difcharged 
either  by  an  incifion  with  a  fcalpel,  or  by 
pairing  a  feton  or  cord  through  the  cyft ; 
and  when  the  contained  matter  is  of  a 
pultaceous  confidence,  forming  what  is 
termed  an  Atheroma,  it  mould  be  difchar- 
ged by  a  large  opening  in  the  moft  de- 
pending part  of  the  tumor. 

4.  Where  the  tumor  is  formed  by  a  her- 
nia or  protrufion  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  trachea,  gentle  preflure  with  a  rol- 
ler is  the  only  remedy  on  which  we  can  de 
pend,  and  all  fuch  exertions  fhould  be  avoid- 
ed  as  might  have  any  influence  in  producing 
it ;  particularly  violent  laughter,  fneezing, 
coughing,  and  crying.  Where  the  difeafe 
is  fcrofulous,  we  mull  depend  chiefly  on 
thofe  remedies  which  prove  moft  ufeful  in 
other  cafes  of  fcrofula }  and  with  a  view 
to  remove  the  compreflion  produced  up- 
on the  trachea,  as  well  as  upon  the  veins 
returning  from  the  head,  the  contents  of 
the  tumors  mould  be  difcharged  as  foon  as 
they  appear  to  be  fufRcicntly  fluid. 

5.  Where 
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5.  Where  the  difeafe  originates  from 
tumefaction  of  the  thyroid  gland,  frequent 
frictions  prove  ufeful,  particularly  when 
employed  early,  before  the  fwelling  has 
become  large  f  and  faponaceous  and  mer- 
cureal  plafters  have  in  fome  cafes  appear- 
ed to  prove  ferviceable.  Practitioners, 
however,  are  feldom  confulted  in  that 
ftage  of  the  difeafe  in  which  remedies  of 
this  kind  may  be  ufefully  applied  :*  For  as 
the  fwelling  does  not  give  uneafinefs  at 
firfl,  it  is  feldom  mentioned  by  the  pa- 
tient till  it  has  fubfifled  for  fome  time. 
In  an  enlarged  ftate  of  this  gland,  I  do 
not  fuppofe  that  any  remedy  will  ever  be 
found  fufficiently  powerful  to  difcufs  it  5 
fo  that  the  only  points  to  be  confidered 
are,  whether  we  mould  attempt  to  remove 
thefe  tumors  by  an  operation  ?  and  whe- 
ther it  mould  be  done  with  cauftic  or  the 
fcalpel  ? 

We  know  that  the  thyroid  gland  is  very 
plentifully  fupplied  with  blood,  and  that 
the  arteries  which  belong  to  it  are  ufually 
much  enlarged  in  this  difeafe.     This,  to- 
gether 
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gether  with  the  contiguity  of  the  thyroid 
gland  to  the  carotid  arteries,  which  in 
this  enlarged  ftate  of  that  gland  are  even 
apt  to  be  comprefTed  by  it,  renders  the 
extirpation  of  it  in  an  advanced  period 
of  the  difeafe  extremely  hazardous.  The 
arteries  here  are  of  fuch  magnitude  as  to 
pour  out  a  great  deal  of  blood  in  a  fhort 
fpace  of  time  j  while  they  lie  at  fiich  a 
depth  in  this  enlarged  ftate  of  the  parts, 
that  they  cannot  be  eafily  laid  hold  of 
with  ligatures,  nor  can  much  comprefllon 
be  applied  to  them  from  their  fituation 
with  refpecl:  to  the  trachea.  I  therefore 
conclude,  when  tumors  of  this  defcription 
have  acquired  any  considerable  bulk,  that 
it  would  be  improper  to  run  the  hazard  of 
removing  them  with  a  knife,  and  that 
the  patient  mould  rather  trufl  to  the 
treatment  ufually  employed  in  fuch  cafes 
for  palliating  the  lymptoms  as  they  oc- 
cur*.     And  although  we  are  informed, 

that 

*  Mr  Gooch  relates  a  cafe,  where,  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
move a   bronchocele  bj  excifion,  fuch  profufe  hasmor- 

rhagy 
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that  in  this  fituation  the  potential,  and 
even  the  aclual  cauteries  have  been  em- 
ployed with  advantage,  yet  the  practice 
has  not  become  fo  general  as  to  give  us 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  has  ever  proved 
fuccefsful  y  nor  do  I  think  that  it  mould 
ever  be  advifed  in  any  ftage  of  this  dif- 
eafe. 

But 

rhagy  took  place,  that  the  operator,  although  very  intre- 
pid, was  obliged  to  defifl  before  the  operation  was  half 
finiflied.  No  means  that  were  employed  could  put  a 
total  flop  to  the  blood  j  and  the  patient  died  in  iefs  than 
a  week. 

Another  cafe  had  very  nearly  terminated  fatally  ;  and 
the  patient's  life  was  only  preferved  by  having  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  perfons  to  keep  a  conftant  preffure  upon  the 
bleeding  veffels,  day  and  night,  for  near  a  week,  with 
their  fingers  on  proper  comprefles,  after  the  operator  had 
been  repeatedly  difappointed  in  the  ufe  of  the  needle 
and  ligature.— Vide  Gooch's  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Obfervations,  p.  136.  And  in  the  courfe  of  my  own 
experience,  I  have  met  with  various  cafes,  all  tending  tc 
evince  the  great  danger  of  extirpating  this  gland,  It 
would  add,  however,  too  much  to  the  length  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  give  them  in  detail  here,  but  they  will  appear  in. 
the  volumes  of  Cafes  and  Confultations  that  I  have  ia 
view  to  publifh. 
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But  although  the  reafons  that  I  have 
given  may  be  fufficient  for  preventing 
the  removal  of  thefe  tumors  when  they 
are  much  enlarged :  yet  while  they  con- 
tinue fmall  \  when  frictions  and  other  re- 
medies fail ;  and  when  the  difeafe  con- 
tinues to  advance ;  I  think  any  practi- 
tioner would  be  warranted  in  advifmg  it 
to  be  removed  by  excifion  :  For  in  this 
early  period  of  the  difeafe,  the  difficulty 
of  fecuring  the  arteries  with  ligatures  is 
much  lefs  than  it  afterwards  becomes ;  at 
leaft  the  rifk  occurring  from  this  mufl  be 
fmall,  when  compared  with  that  which 
mufl  probably  enfue  from  the  tumor  being 
allowed  to  remain. 

In  the  fixth  and  laft  variety  of  the  dif- 
eafe which  I  have  mentioned,  frictions 
with  mercurial  ointment  have  in  its  early 
itages  appeared  to  prove  ufeful.  In  one 
cafe  the  progrefs  of  the  tumor  was  evident- 
ly retarded  by  repeated  blifters  \  but  the 
patient  going  to  a  diftance,  they  were  ne- 
glected, and  at  laft  it  arrived  at  a  very 
enormous  fize.     In  this  ftate  I  faw  him  at 

Vol.  I.  T  the 
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the  diftance  of  feveral  years,  but  I  did  not 
learn  in  what  manner  the  cafe  terminated. 
I  have  reafon  to  think,  however,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  fwelling,  both  at  its 
commencement  and  in  its  more  advanced 
ftages,  that  it  proceeded  from  an  eifunon 
into  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  neck,  at- 
tended with  that  condenfed  Hate  of  this 
fubftance  which  was  difcovered  by  dhTec- 
tion  in  fome  of  the  cafes  that  I  have  men- 
tioned above. 

.  But  however  ferviceable  bli  iters,  as  well 
as  other  remedies,  might  prove  in  the  ear- 
ly ftages  of  the  difeafe,  no  advantage  can 
be  expecfed  from  them  when  the  tumor 
has  acquired  any  great  bulk.  In  this  iitua- 
tion,  palliatives  only  mould  be  employed  ; 
for  the  bails  of  the  fwelling  ufually  runs  fo 
deep,  that  it  could  not  be  removed  hut 
with  the  utmoft  hazard  \  and  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  any  advantage  would  be  deri- 
ved from  laying  it  open;  for,  a  coniider- 
able  part  of  it  being  firm  and  folid,  the  iize 
of  the  tumor  would  not  be  much  diminifh- 
ed  by  the  difeharge  which  might  be  pro- 
cured^ 
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cured,  while  the  fore   that   would   enfue 
might  degenerate  into  cancer. 


§12.  Of  Ncevi  Mater ni. 

By  Ncevi  Materni  are  meant  thofe 
marks  which  we  frequently  find  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  at  birth ;  and 
which  are  fuppofed  to  originate  from  im- 
prefhons  made  on  the  mind  of  the  mo- 
ther during  pregnancy.  They  are  of  va- 
rious forms,  being  frequently  found  to  re- 
ferable hrawberries  and  cherries,  and  in 
other  inftances  grapes,  figs,  pears,  and  o- 
ther  varieties  of  fruit.  Their  colour  is  va- 
rious ;  but  for  the  moft  part  they  are  of  a 
deep  red,  refembling  the  colour  of  claret 
or  red  port. 

Many  of  thefe  marks  are  perfectly  flat, 
and  never  rife  above  the  level  of  the  (kin  5 
and  not  being  painful,  they  never  in  this 
ft  ate  become  the  objects  of  Surgery.  But 
occafionally  we  meet  with  them  from  the 
firrt  in  the  form  of  fmall  protuberances, 
which  in  fome  increafe  fo  quickly  as  "to 
T  2  arrive 
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arrive  at  a  considerable  fize  in  the  courfe 
of  a  few  months.  I  once  faw  a  tumor  of 
this  kind  in  a  child,  of  a  year  old,  of  the 
fize  of  a  goofe's  egg-,  which  at  birth  was 
not  larger  than  a  pea. 

No  fluctuation  is  difcovered  in  thele 
tumors ;  on  the  contrary,  they  feel  to  be 
firm  and  flefhy.  In  fome  cafes  they  are 
pendulous,  and  hang  by  flender  attach- 
ments to  the  contiguous  parts ;  but  for 
the  moil  part  they  are  fixed  by  broad  ex- 
tenlive  bafes. 

Various  remedies  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  removal  of  thefe  excref 
cences ;  and  in  ancient  times  different 
charms  were  propofed  for  them.  The 
my  fiery  proceeding  from  this,  is  perhaps 
one  reafon  of  the  general  averfion  which 
flill  prevails  againft  any  attempt  being  ' 
made  to  remove  them  by  chirurgical  ope- 
rations :  But  it  has  not  appeared  in  the 
courfe  of  my  obfervation,  that  more  dan- 
ger attends  the  removal  of  this  kind  of 
fwelling  than  the  extirpation  of  any  other 
tumor  of  the  farcomatous  kind.   They  are 

fupplied, 
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fbpplied,  indeed,  more  plentifully  than  ci- 
ther tumors  with  blood ;  for  in  many  in- 
ftances  they  appear  to  be  entirely  formed 
by  a  congeries  of  fmall  blood-veffels  j  but 
the  arteries  which  go  to  them  are  in  ge- 
neral eafily  fecured  with  ligatures.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  ope- 
ration mould  never  be  long  delayed ;  for 
as  the  fize  of  the  veilels  depends  upon  that 
of  the  tumor,  they  fometimes  become  fo 
large  as  to  throw  out  a  good  deal  of 
blood  before  they  can  be  fecured ;  fo  that 
the  operation  mould  always  be  propofed 
as  foon  as  it  is  obferved  that  the  tumor,  in- 
ffcead  of  remaining  ftationary,  proceeds  to 
increafe. 

The  operation  is  of  a  very  fimple  na- 
ture. The  tumor,  with  all  the  difcolour- 
ed  fkin,  is  to  be  dihected  off  with  a  fcal- 
pel '?  and  the  arteries  being  fecured,  the 
edges  of  the  remaining  fkin  mould  be 
drawn  together,  and  kept  in  this  fitua- 
tion  either  with  adhefive  plafiers  or  fu- 
tures :  Or,  when  they  cannot  be  drawn 
completely  together,  they  may  at  leafl 
T3  be 
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be  made  to  cover  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  fore ;  by  which  the  cure  will  be  much 
fhortened,  and  the  cicatrix  leflened.  In 
this  cafe,  that  part  of  the  fore  which  is  left 
uncovered,  muft  be  treated  like  a  wound 
from  any  other  caufe. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  mention,  that 
where  the  tumor  is  pendulous,  and  con- 
nected to  the  parts  beneath  by  a  narrow 
neck  only,  it  may  be  removed  by  tying  a 
ligature  round  it,  of  a  degree  of  tightness 
fufficient  for  putting  a  flop  to  the  circula- 
tion through  the  whole  of  it. 

§  13.  Of  Warts* 

Warts  are  indolent,  hard,  colourlefs 
excrefcences,  which  appear  on  different 
parts  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  on  the  fin- 
gers and  hands.  They  take  their  rife  from 
the  cutis  and  cuticle.  They  occur  at  eve- 
ry period  of  life,  but  more  frequently  in 
infancy  than  old  age. 

When  from  their  fize  or  fituation  warts 
do  not  prove  troublefome,  they  mould  not 

be 
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be  touched  \  for  generally  in  courfe  of  time 
they  either  fall  off  or  wafte  gradually  a- 
way.  But  fometimes  they  are  fo  large 
and  fo  fituated,  that  we  are  under  the  ne- 
ceility  of  employing  means  for  removing 
them. 

When  warts  are  pendulous,  and  have 
narrow  necks,  the  eafieft  method  of  taking 
them  away  is  with  ligatures  :  For  this  pur- 
pofe  a  hair  is  fometimes  ufed,  but  a  fine 
filk  thread  is  preferable.  But  when  their 
bafes  are  broad,  we  remove  them  either 
with  the  fcalpel  or  efcharotic  applications. 
Few  patients,  however,  will  f  ibmit  to  the 
fcalpel ,  and  as  we  feldom  fail  with  efcha- 
rotics,  they  are  generally  employed, 

The  lunar  cauftic,  or  lapis  infernalis, 
are  the  moft  powerful  remedies  for  this 
purpofe;  but  warts  commonly  become  very 
painful  after  being  two  or  three  times  rub- 
bed with  them.  The  fame  objection  oc- 
curs to  a  folution  of  quickfilver  in  aqua- 
fortis, otherwife  it  proves  a  very  powerful 
efcharotic.  Mercury  difTblved  in  an  equal 
quantity,  or  even  in  double  its  weight,  of 
T  4  ftrong 
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ftrong  fpirit  of  nitre,  would  remove  warts 
of  every  kind  3  but  as  the  folution  is  apt  to 
fpread,  it  requires  to  be  ufed  with  great 
caution.  Pulvis  fabinae  being  daily  ap- 
plied to  warts,  will  for  the  mofl  part  re- 
move them  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three 
weeks  3  but  the  belt  application  I  have 
tried  is  crude  fal  ammoniac  ;  It  acts  flow- 
ly,  but  the  pain  it  excites  is  inconfiderable, 
and,  excepting  in  the  very  harden:  kind  of 
wart,  it  feidom  fails  of  fuccefs.  They 
fhould  be  well  rubbed  two  or  three  times 
daily  with  a  piece  of  the  fait  previoufly 
moiftened  in  water.  Liquefied  fait  of  tar- 
tar ibmetimes  anfwers  the  purpofe ;  and  I 
have  known  fpirit  of  hartfhom  prove  fuc- 
cefsful. 

Warts  frequently  appear  upon  the  penis 
in  the  venereal  difeafe;  and  as  they  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  we 
have  been  confidering,  the  fame  method  of 
treatment  will  apply  to  them.  In  general, 
the  tendency  in  the  ryftem  to  produce 
them  does  not  continue  long  j  and  if  the 
parts  are  kept  clean,  they  at  laft  often  be- 
gin 
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gin  to  decay,  and  go  entirely  orTJ  whether 
any  application  is  made  to  them  or  not. 
But  as  patients  are  always  anxious  to  get 
free  of  them,  practitioners  are  fometimes 
induced  to  make  trial  of  remedies  too  ear- 
ly, for  till  this  tendency  to  their  forma- 
tion is  removed,  warts  rife  almoll  as 
quickly  as  they  are  rubbed  off.  Nor  has 
mercury  any  influence  in  preventing  this  : 
I  have  known  mercury  advifed  for  the  re- 
moval of  warts  1  but  never  with  any  ad- 
vantage. When  we  have  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe,  therefore,  that  every  other  fymptom 
of  the  difeafe  is  eradicated,  the  continu- 
ance of  warts  mould  be  no  inducement  to 
the  exhibition  of  more  mercury. 

When  venereal  warts  are  tender  on  the 
furface,  and  produce  matter,  as  is  fome- 
times the  cafe,  warning  them  morning  and 
evening  in  lime-water,  or  in  a  weak  folu- 
tion  of  faccharum  faturni,  will  commonly 
remove  this ;  and  at  laffc  they  will  difap- 
pear  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned. 
But  when  this  delay  will  not  be  agreed 
to3  one  or  other  of  the  efcharotics  men- 
tioned 
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tioned  above  muft  be  employed ;  or  if  the 
patient  confents  to  their  being  removed 
with  the  fcalpel,  the  parts  from  whence 
they  are  cut  may  be  touched  with  lunar 
cauftic,  in  order  to  prevent  them,  with  as 
much  certainty  as  poflible,  from  return- 
ing. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  warts  of  every  kind,  we  mould 
with  much  caution  avoid  every  application 
that  tends  to  excite  much  inflammation^ 
for  although  under  a  flight  degree  of  in- 
flammation, warts  very  commonly  decay 
and  drop  off,  they  are  apt  to  fpread  and  ex- 
cite troublefome  fores  when  feverely  in- 
flamed. For  the  fame  reafon,  when  a  wart 
is  to  be  removed  with  the  fcalpel,  we 
fhould  rather  encroach  a  little  upon  the 
found  fkin,  than  run  any  rifk  of  injuring 
the  wart  itfelf,  or  of  leaving  any  part  of 
it.  By  want  of  attention  to  this,  I  have 
known  the  moft  formidable  fymptoms  in- 
duced, by  what  at  firfl  appeared  to  be  fuch 
a  trifling  excrefcence,  as  not  to  deferve  no- 
tice.    In  one  cafe,  indeed,  fuch  a  painful 

ob  ft  mate 
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obftinate  fore  enfued  on  the  leg,  from  the 
removal  of  a  fmall  wart,  that  amputation 
of  the  limb  became  neceflary,  in  order  to 
fave  the  life  of  the  patient. 

§14,   Of  Flefoy  Excrefce7ices. 

Almost  every  part  of  the  body  is  liable 
to  the  formation  of  flefhy  excrefcences. 
Thefe  tumors  differ  from  warts  in  being 
fofter,  and  in  being  apt  to  acquire  a  confi- 
derable  bulk.     They  are  feldom  painful. 
They  are  of  a  more  deep  red  colour  than 
the  fkin  in  health,  and  for  the  moft  part 
they  have  a  firmnefs  of  confidence  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  lips.     When  firft  laid 
open,  they  exhibit  nearly  the  fame  appear- 
ances with  a  piece  of  mufcular  fubftance 
newly  divided  j  but  on  further  examina- 
tion, they  do  not  appear  to  be   fibrous. 
They   feem  to  confifl  chiefly  of  cellular 
fubftance,  very  plentifully  fupplied  with 
blood-veflels  infinitely  ramified. 

In  the  treatment  of  thefe   tumors,  no 
external   application  is   found   to   anfwer 

any 
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any  good  purpofe.  Efcharotics  have  fome- 
times  been  employed  for  removing  them  j 
but  they  feldom  prove  effectual,  and  they 
are  apt  to  irritate  and  excite  inflammation, 
Whenever  it  is  determined,  therefore,  to 
remove  a  tumor  of  this  kind,  it  mould  ei- 
ther be  done  with  a  ligature,  or  with  the 
fcalpel.  When  the  neck  is  narrow,  the 
method  by  ligature  mould  be  preferred  j 
but  when  the  bafe  is  broad,  this  is  inad- 
miflible.  In  whatever  way  it  is  done,  care 
mould  be  taken  that  no  part  of  the  tumor 
is  left  \  and  when  the  fcalpel  is  employed, 
the  edges  of  the  divided  fkin  mould  be 
drawn  fo  together,  as  to  cover  as  much  of 
the  remaining  fore  as  can  with  propriety 
be  done.  When  any  part  of  it  does  not 
heal  by  the  firft  intention,  it  mull  be  treat- 
ed like  wounds  produced  in  any  other 
manner. 

'  §  15.  Of  Corns. 

Corns  are  fmall  hard  tubercles,  which 
form  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  par-, 
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ticularly  on  the  toes  and  foles  of  the  feet. 
In  fome  cafes  tney  appear  to  be  of  a  horny 
inorganic  nature ;  but  in  others  they  are 
evidently  fupplied  both  with  blood-veflels 
and  nerves,  as  appears  from  their  being" 
painful,  and  difcharging  blood  on  being 
cut.  For  the  mofl  part  they  are  feated 
in  the  fkin  ^  but  in  fome  inftances  they 
pafs  to  fuch  a  depth  as  to  reach  the  peri- 
ofteum }  and  in  this  cafe  they  prove  always 
very  diftrefsful,  particularly  when  feated 
on  any  of  the  joints,  or  on  parts  thinly  co- 
vered with  flefh. 

The  befl  preventative  of  corns,  is  the 
wearing  of  wide  fhoes,  fo  as  to  obviate 
prenure  on  the  joints  of  the  toes,  and  o- 
ther  parts  of  the  feet  where  they  are  mod: 
apt  to  occur  %  and  unlefs  this  meets  with 
attention,  it  is  impoffible  in  any  cafe  to 
accomplim  a  cure.  Various  remedies  are 
recommended  for  the  cure  or  removal  of 
corns.  One  of  the  mod  iimple  and  inof- 
fenhve  of  thefe  is  to  pare  off  all  the  inor- 
ganic part  of  them,  after  bathing  in  warm 
water,  and  immediately  thereafter  apply- 
ing 
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ing  over  them  flips  of  foft  leather  fpread 
with  gum  plafter.  If  the  foaking  in  wa- 
ter and  paring  the  corns  is  repeated  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  application  of  this 
plafter  continued,  the  corns  will  be  kept 
eafy,  and  the  hard  knots  will  often  fepa- 
rate  and  fall  out  5  when,  if  prefliire  is  a- 
voided,  the  vacancy  produced  by  their 
removal  will  fill  up  with  cellular  fubftance, 
and  no  return  of  the  difeafe  will  be  expe- 
rienced. 

Corns  may  alio  be  removed  by  dividing 
the  cuticle  which  connects  them  to  the 
Unrounding  parts  with  a  fmall  fharp-point- 
ed  fcalpel,  and  then  diflecting  them  from 
the  parts  beneath  with  the  fame  inftru- 
ment  and  the  affiilance  of  fmall  forceps. 
When  done  with  caution,  this  operation 
gives  no  pain;  no  harm  ever  arifes  from  it; 
and  it  removes  the  difeafe  in  the  fpeedieft 
manner.  Much  care,  however,  is  necefla- 
ry,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cutis  vera,  for  in 
wounding  the  £kin,  we  not  only  excite  a 
good  deal  of  pain,  but  are  apt  to  lay  the 
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foundation  of  tedious  and  difirefsful  ul- 
cers. 


§  16.  Of  a  Simple  Exojlojis,  Venereal  Nodes 9 
and  Spina  Ventofa. 

An  Exoftofis  is  an  indolent  hard  tu- 
mor originating  from  a  bone.  In  fome 
cafes  it  is  altogether  a  local  affection ;  be- 
ing produced  by  a  mperabundancy  of  cal- 
lus in  cafes  of  fractured  bones ;  or  by 
bones  being  deeply  wounded,  or  their  fub- 
ftance  eroded  by  ulcers.  In  others,  it  ap- 
pears as  the  fymptom  of  fome  general  dif- 
eafe  of  the  fyftem,  particularly  of  the  lues 
venerea  and  fcrofula.  In  the  firil  of  thefe 
difeafes,  the  tumor  is  termed  a  Veneral 
Node.  When  it  appears  as  a  fymptom  of 
fcrofula,  we  ufually  term  it  Spina  Ventofa. 

Exoflofis,  when  local,  and  proceeding 
from  effufion  of  olleous  matter  in  frac- 
tured or  wounded  bones,  is  feldom  attend- 
ed with  pain ;  and  after  arriving  at  a  cer- 
tain h* ze,  the  tumor  commonly  remains  fla- 

tionary. 
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tionary.  But  when  it  originates  from  an 
internal  caufe,  it  is  commonly  painful  from 
the  firffc  $  probably  from  the  diftenfion  of 
the  periofleum,  which  being  a  firm  mem- 
brane, and  clofely  attached  to  the  bone  be- 
neath,  does  not  readily  yield  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  tumor.  In  this  cafe  the  fuell- 
ing continues  to  advance,  either  till  it 
burfts  into  a  fore,  or  till  the  difeafe  in  the 
conftitution  is  cured  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. 

In  venereal  nodes,  the  periofteum  is  of- 
ten inflamed  and  thickened ;  and  in  fome 
cafes  a  quantity  of  thin  acrid  ferum  is  ef- 
fufed  between  this  membrane  and  the 
bone.  Hence,  in  thefe,  the  fwelling  in  the 
bone  appears  to  be  larger  than  it  really  is; 
for  on  being  laid  open,  it  is  often  found  to 
be  inconfiderable  when  compared  with  the 
previous  lize  of  the  tumor.  This  has  made 
fome  fufpecl,  that  the  fwelling  which  we 
term  a  Node  in  lues  venerea,  is  not  origi- 
nally an  affection  of  the  bone,  but  a  thick- 
ening of  the  periofteum,  and  that  the  bone 
only  furfers  from  its  connection  with  this 

membrane. 
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membrane.  It  will,  however,  be  found, 
by  all  who  obferve  the  rife  and  prpgrefs  of 
the  true  venereal  node,  that  the  bone  is  the 
part  which  in  general  becomes  firft  dif- 
eafed. 

In  fcrofula,  we  frequently  find  the 
whole  fubftance  of  a  bone  become  fwelled, 
particularly  the  extremities  of  the  large 
bones  forming  the  joints  of  the  knee, 
ankle,  elbow,  and  wrift.  Various  conjec- 
tures are  met  with  in  authors,  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  term  Spina  Ventofa  given  to 
this  fwelling;  but  whatever  may  have  been 
the  firft  caufe  of  it,  or  whether  properly 
applied  or  not,  I  think  it  right  to  retain  it, 
in  order  to  prevent  that  confuiion  which 
enfues  from  different  names  being  given 
to  the  fame  difeafe. 

In  fpina  ventofa,  a  pain  is  firft  dif- 
covered  in  the  affeded  bone,  and  it  is 
ufually  fo  deeply  feated,  that  the  patient 
is  led  to  think  from  his  feelings,  that  it. 
proceeds  from  the  very  centre  of  the 
bone.  This  in  fome  inrlances  takes  place 
for  a  considerable  time  before  any  fweLU 
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ing  is  perceived  :  but  for  the  molt  part  a 
flight  degree  of  fulnefs  is  obferved  from 
the  firfl.  When  this  takes  place  along 
with  other  fymptoms  of  fcrofula,  and  efpe- 
cially  when  it  fixes  on  any  of  the  large 
joints,  there  will  be  caufe  to  confider  it  as 
a  fymptom  of  that  difeafe :  But  it  often 
proves  to  be  the  firft  fymptom  of  fcro- 
fula, efpecially  in  childhood :  In  which 
cafe  both  the  parents  and  furgeon  are  apt 
to  fufpecl:  that  it  proceeds  from  a  contu- 
fion  or  fprain;  nor  does  the  delufion  in 
general  ceafe  with  the  parents,  till  the  dif- 
eafe becomes  evident  by  fixing  on  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

When  Ipina  ventofa  occurs  in  the  middle 
parts  of  bones,  as  fometimes  happens  in 
the  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  dif- 
eafe advances  quickly;  and  on  the  foft 
parts  burfling  above  them,  a  thin,  ill-con- 
ditioned matter  is  difcharged,  and  the 
bones  are  difcovered  to  be  carious  on  the 
Introduction  of  a  probe.  But  when  the 
difeafe  fixes  on  any  of  the  large  joints,  al- 
though it  feldom  fails  to  terminate  in  fores 

at 
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at  laft,  yet  it  commonly  proceeds  to  ah 
ulcerated  ftate  in  a  more  gradual  manner  j 
nor  does  any  remedy  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  prevent  its  progrefs^  In  this 
iituation  it  lays  the  foundation  of  what 
is  uiiially  termed  a  White  Swelling;  a 
difeafe  we  have  already  confidered  at  full 
length  *i 

When  thefe  fwellings  burfl  and  termi- 
nate in  fores,  the  foft  fpongy  parts  of  the 
bones  are  found  to  be  diffolved  \  and  on 
the  matter  which  they  produce  being  dif 
charged,  the  remaining  cavities  have  the 
appearance  of  being  formed  by  the  inte- 
rior part  of  the  bones  having  been  fcoop- 
ed  out,  there  being  nothing  left  but  a  thin 
ofleous  covering,  formed  of  the  hard  exter- 
nal lamella  of  the  bone.  In  this  ftate  of  the 
difeafe,  the  appearances  which  the  bone 
exhibits  bear  much  refemblance  to  fbro- 
fulous  fores  in  the  fofter  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy :  And  as  the  fpina  ventofa  is  almoft 
always  in  fome  of  its  ftages  accompanied 
U  2  with 

*  Vide  §  9.  of  this  Se&ion. 
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with  other  fymptoms  of  fcrofula,  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  we  mould  confider 
It  entirely  as  a  fcrofulous  affection,  this 
being  the  fame  in  the  bones  what  fcrofula 
in  its  more  ufual  form  is  in  the  lymphatic 
glands. 

In  the  treatment  of  an  exoftofis,  the 
caufe  by  which  the  tumor  has  been  indu- 
ced requires  particular  attention.  Where 
perfectly  local,  and  formed  merely  by  an 
exuberance  of  callus,  although  fome  de- 
formity may  enfue  from  it,  it  is  feldom 
productive  of  fo  much  pain  or  inconve- 
nience as  to  induce  the  patient  to  fpeak  of 
it.  But  when  tumors,  even  of  this  local 
kind,  become  fo  large  as  to  prove  painful, 
they  necefTarily  excite  the  attention  both 
of  the  patient  and  practitioner.  Being  of  a 
nature  that  will  not  yield  to  medicines, 
we  truft  entirely,  in  thofe  cafes  where  it 
is  neceflary  to  remove  them,  to  a  chirur- 
gical  operation. 

The  patient  being  placed  upon  a  table, 
and  properly  fecured  by  affiftanct,  if  there 
is  any  rifk  of  contiguous  large  arteries  be- 
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ing  cut,  they  ought  in  the  firft  place  to  be 
fectired  with  a  tourniquet  :  An  incifiaa 
mould  now  be  made  through  the  tegu- 
ments covering  the  tumor  \  and  in  order 
to  obtain  freedom  for  the  remaining  fteps 
of  the  operation,  it  fhould  not  only  be 
carried  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
fwelling,  but  an  inch  or  even  more  pall 
each  end  of  it.  The  cut  mould  now  be 
continued  down  to  the  bone,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  operator  fhould  avoid  as 
much  as  poilible  doing  any  injury  to  the 
contiguous  mufcles,  tendons,  veins,  arte- 
ries, and  nerves.  With  due  attention  to 
this  part  of  the  operation,  much  diflrefs 
may  be  prevented  which  would  probably 
occur  were  it  to  be  done  in  a  more  hur- 
ried manner. 

On  the  bone  being  laid  bare,  we  are 
next  to  determine  on  the  befl  method  of 
removing  that  part  of  it  which  forms  the 
tumor  'P  and  this  will  depend  upon  the  fize 
of  it.  When  only  a  fmall  knob,  it  may 
be  taken  off  with  the  head  of  a  trepan  : 
or  when  too  large  for  this,  it  may  be  re- 
U  3  moved 
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moved  with  a  common  faw ;  and  after  ta- 
king away  any  fpiculae  which  might  create 
irritation,  the  fore  may  be  treated  like  a 
wound  produced  in  any  other  manner. 
The  foft  parts  mould  be  drawn  over  the 
bone,  and  the  edges  of  the  fkin  being  laid 
together,  and  fecured  with  adhelive  pla- 
fters,  a  cure  may  poffibly  be  obtained  by 
the  firfl  intention.  In  fome  cafes,  indeed, 
this  may  be  prevented  by  Imall  exfolia- 
tions taking  place  from  the  lite  of  the  tu- 
mor. I  know,  however,  from  experience, 
that  it  will  fometimes  fucceed,  and  there- 
fore I  would  always  advife  it  to  be  at- 
tempted ;  for  even  where  fmall  exfolia- 
tions take  place,  the  pieces  of  bone  will 
be  forced  to  the  furface,  and  may  be  af- 
terwards taken  out  long  after  the  cure  of 
the  foft  parts  is  completed. 

An  exoftofis,  however,  is  fometimes 
found  to  furround  a  bone  entirely.  In 
this  cafe  the  treatment  now  advifed  will 
not  apply.  In  this  Situation,  that  portion 
of  the  bone  mufi:  be  taken  out  on  which 
the  exoftoiis  is  fixed,  when  the  bone  is  of 

fuch 
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ihch  a  length,  and  fo  fituated,  as  to  admit 
of  it :  But  as  this  can  fcarcely  be  done  in 
the  fmall  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
when  any  of  thefe  are  difeafed,  it  becomes 
necelTary  to  remove  them  entirely.  In  a 
cafe  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  in  one 
of  the  metatarfal  bones,  and  where  the  ex- 
oftofis  furrounded  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  bone,  I  thought  it  better  to  take  out 
the  bone  altogether,  than  to  leave  the  two' 
ends  of  it  only.  The  one  operation  was 
performed  eafily ;  while  the  other  would 
have  been  more  painful  as  well  as  much 
more  tedious,  and  it  would  not  have  pro- 
ved more  fuccefsfuL  For  although  the  part 
did  not  rill  up  with  bone,  it  became  fuffi- 
ciently  firm  to  enable  the  patient  to  walk 
as  well  as  he  did  before. 

In  the  long  bones,  however,  of  the 
thighs,  legs,  or  arms,  we  may  fafely  ven- 
ture to  remove  any  portion  of  them  on 
which  an  exoftofis  is  fixed  >  and  where 
the  conflitution  is  healthy,  we  need  never 
defpair  of  nature  fupplying  the  deficien- 
cy ',  for  initances  are  often  met  with,  even 
U4  of 
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of  entire  bones  being  regenerated.  When 
a  portion  of  bone  is  to  be  removed,  after 
laying  it  freely  bare  by  an  extenfive  inci- 
fion,  a  piece  of  pafteboard,  or  thin  fheet- 
lead,  (hould  be  paiTed  beneath  it,  in  order 
to  protect  the  contiguous  parts'  from  the 
teeth  of  the  fa w.  Where  a  portion  of  the 
fibula  or  tibia  is. to  be  removed,  the  fplint 
muft.be: palled  between  thefe  bones.;  and 
when  either  of  the  bones  of-  the  fore-arm 
are  affect ed,  it  mull  pals  between  the  ra- 
dius and  ulna.  Different  forms  of  faws 
have  been  employed  for  dividing  bones  in 
this  fituation ;  but  the  common  law  ufed  in 
amputations  anfwers  better  perhaps  than 
any  other. 

When  the  portion  of  bone  is  removed, 
the  fore  mould  be  drefled  with  the  mildefl 
applications ;  a  piece  of  foft  lint  fpread 
with  common  wax  liniment,  or  merely 
dipped  in  oil,  mould  be  inferted  between 
the  lips  of  the  wound  %  and  if  any  thing  is 
employed  for  retaining  them,  it  mould  be 
the  many-tailed  bandage,  which  can  be 
undone  without  moving  the  limb.     It  is  a 

point 
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point  of  importance  to  place  the  limb  in 
a  iituation  the  mo  ft  favourable  for  the  dis- 
charge of  matter;  and  as  the  operator  has 
it  commonly  in  his  power  to  make  the 
wound  more  or  lefs  inclined  to  any  lide 
of  the  limb,  this  ought  to  be  kept  in  view 
in  the  firfl  part  of  the  operation. 

When  the  operation  has;  been  perform- 
ed upon  either  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  or 
fore-arm,  the  remaining  found  bone  will 
keep  the  limb  at  its  full  length,  fo  that 
thexre  will  be  no  ri(k  of  its  beeorning  fhort- 
er.  But  when  a  portion  of  a  fingle  bone 
is  taken  out,  ibme  attention  is  required  to 
prevent  the  limb  from  becoming  Ihorter 
during  the  cure.  For  this  purpofe  differ- 
ent machines  have  been  invented ;  but  I 
have  never  found  any  afliftance  of  this 
kind  necellary  :  For  if  the  patient  is  in- 
formed of  the  great  importance  of  keep- 
ing the  limb  in  a  proper  pofture,  he  will 
give  it  all  the  attention  that  is  requifite  : 
And  befides,  much  inconvenience,  pain, 
and  inflammation,  are  apt  to  enfue  from 
any  i nil rument  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  when 

applied 
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applied  with  that  degree  of  tightnefs  that 
is  neceffary  for  keeping  the  limb  in  a  fiate 
of  extenfion. 

During  the  cure  of  the  fore,  the  chief 
objecl:  is  to  prevent  matter  from  lodging 
and  pafling  between  the  contiguous  found 
parts.  If  this  is  prevented,  and  the  lips 
of  the  wound  kept  open  by  the  eafy  dref- 
iings  I  have  mentioned,  till  it  fills  up  with 
granulations  from  the  bottom,  nature  will 
accomplish  the  reft.  Thofe  foft  granula- 
tions which  at  firfl  occupied  all  the  va- 
cancy between  the  ends  of  the  divided 
bones,  will  foon  acquire  the  coniiftence 
and  ftrength  of  bone  >  and  in  the  courfe  of 
a  ihort  time,  if  the  health  of  the  patient 
continues  good,  the  limb  will  become  equal- 
ly ufeful  as  it  was  before. 

Hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  difeafe 
to  be  feated  in  the  extremities.  But  tu- 
mors of  this  kind  are  alfo  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  :  on  different  parts  of 
the  fkull ;  on  the  under-jaw  -P  on  the  ribs 
and  clavicles  -P  and  I  once  faw  a  large  exo- 
flofis  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fcapula. 

But 
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But  wherever  they  are  fituated,  the  treat- 
ment is  the  fame.  While  they  give  no 
uneafinefs,  nothing  mould  be  done ;  for 
they  will  fometimes  continue  fmall  and 
ftationary  for  life  :  But  when  they  increafe 
and  prove  troublefome,  the  fooner  they  are 
removed  the  better  3  for  the  earlier  the 
operation  is  performed,  the  more  ealily 
will  it  be  done. 

In  that  variety  of  exoftofis  termed  a 
Node,  proceeding  from  lues  venerea,  the 
firfl  circumftance  to  be  afcertained  is  the 
flate  of  the  fyffcem.  The  patient  mould  be 
immediately  put  upon  fuch  a  courfe  of 
mercury,  as  can  be  depended  upon  for  the 
cure  of  any  infection  he  may  labour  un- 
der; and  if  the  tumor  in  the  bone  is  re- 
cent, and  not  far  advanced,  any  pain 
which  it  has  induced  may  be  removed  by 
mercury  alone.  With  a  view,  however,  as 
much  as  poflible,  to  enfure  the  efficacy  of 
the  medicine,  it  ought  to  be  thrown  in  as 
quickly,  and  in  as  great  quantities,  as  the 
patient  can  bear :  for  as  the  fyftem  is  com- 
pletely infected  with  the  virus  before  nodes 

appear. 
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appear,  it  requires,  for  the  rnofl  part,  a 
very  large  fupply  of  mercury  to  check 
their  progrefs. 

At  the  fame  time  that  mercury  is  gi- 
ven inwardly,  we  are  commonly  advifed 
to  rub  the  part  itfelf  with  mercurial  oint- 
mentj  or  to  keep  it  covered  with  mercu- 
rial plafter.  J  have  not  obferved,  how- 
ever, that  any  advantage  is  derived  from 
this  >  and  I  think  it  is  apt  to  do  harm.  In 
tumors  of  this  kind  there  is  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  periofteum  becomes  infla- 
med from  the  firft.  .  In  different  inilances, 
the  inflammation  has  appeared  to  be  ag- 
gravated, both  by  the  application  of  pla- 
fters,  and  by  the  friction  ufed  with  mer- 
curial ointment.  Till  we  know  whether 
the  internal  exhibition  of  mercury  is  to 
prove  effectual  or  not,  fome  mild  fedative 
application,  fuch  as  faturnine  folutions,  or 
the  unguentum  nutritum,  which  is  a  pre- 
paration of  lead,  mould  only  be  employed, 
Thefe  keep  the  parts  eafy;  and  by  tend- 
ing to  remove  inflammation,  they  may 

even 
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even  have  fome  Influence  in  removing  the 
tumor. 

But  if  we  find,  after  there  is  full  evi- 
dence of  the  mercury  having  entered  the 
fyftem,  that  the  local  affection  of  the  bone 
flill  continues  to  advance,  that  the  tumor 
becomes  larger,  and  the  pain  more  fevere, 
other  remedies  mould  be  advifed.  In 
this  fituation,  I  have  fometimes  found  the 
pain  relieved  immediately  by  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  over  the  tumor  j  and  the 
pain  being  moderate,  we  have  it  thereby 
in  our  power  to  delay  every  other  remedy 
till  a  more  complete  trial  is  given  to  mer- 
cury. In  fome  cafes,  where  leeches  have 
failed,  blifters  applied  directly  upon  the 
parts  affected  have  proved  fuccefsful.  Nei- 
ther blifters,  however,  nor  leeches,  can 
have  any  influence  on  the  original  difeafe  : 
they  will  not  leflen  the  tumor  of  the  bone; 
but  by  leflening  the  tenfion  of  the  peri- 
ofteum,  they  fometimes  prove  more  ufeful 
than  perhaps  any  other  remedy  we  could 
employ, 

When 
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When  thefe  means,  however,  are  too 
long  delayed;  when  the  tumor  advances 
with  more  rapidity  than  ufual ;  or  when 
acrid  matter  is  perhaps  confined  beneath 
the  periofteum ;  neither  leeches  nor  Mi- 
llers afford  relief.  In  fuch  cafes,  an  inci- 
fion  made  along  the  courfe  of  the  tumor 
to  the  depth  of  the  bone,  will  often  give 
immediate  eafe.  The  matter  evacuated 
from  thefe  tumors  is  frequently  a  thin 
brown  fanies,  at  other  times  a  vifcid  tranf- 
parent  mucus. 

In  fome  cafes  the  incifion  heals  kindly 
by  common  treatment,  even  when  the  tu- 
mor of  the  bone  is  by  no  means  inconfi- 
derable.  Healthy  granulations  will  form, 
and  a  cure  of  the  fore  will  be  accomplifhed, 
even  before  the  patient  has  taken  as  much 
mercury  as  may  be  judged  neceflary  for 
the  cure  of  the  difeafe.  In  fuch  cafes,  the 
tumefaction  of  the  bone  is  not  to  be  re^- 
garded :  It  may  probably,  indeed,  conti- 
nue during  the  life  of  the  patient  ;  but  no 
inconvenience  will  enfue  from  it.  So 
that  unlefs  it  is  fo  fituated  as  to  produce 

much 
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much  deformity,  it  mould  never  be  touch- 
ed. 

But,  in  other  inftances,  the  fore,  inftead 
of  healing  eailly,  remains  obftinate,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  remedies  we  employ. 
In  fuch  circumftances,  this  obftinacy  of 
the  fore  is  for  the  moft  part  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  the  venereal  virus  not  being  de- 
ftroyed,  and  a  further  continuance  of  mer- 
cury is  therefore  advifed.  The  mercurial 
courfe  mould  no  doubt  be  carried  as  far  as 
there  is  any  chance  of  its  proving  ufefuL 
But  beyond  this,  it  will  commonly  prove 
hurtful,  and  rather  tend  to  protract  the 
cure  of  the  fore.  This,  however,  is  a  point 
upon  which  no  precife  directions  can  be 
given,  and  muft  be  determined  by  the 
judgment  of  the  practitioner  in  attendance. 

When  the  obflinacy  of  fores  in  this  fi- 
tuation  depends  upon  other  difeafes  of  the 
fyftem,  the  removal  of  thefe  will  forward 
the  cure.  But  when  there  is  a  tendency 
in  the  difeafed  bone  to  exfoliate,  the  com- 
pletion of  this  procefs  will  alone  prove  ef- 
fectual. In  fuch  circumftances,  the  treat- 
ment 
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ment  beft  fitted  to  promote  exfoliation 
ought  to  be  purfued :  But  as  we  fhall  elfe- 
where  have  occafion  to  conhder  this  fiib- 
je6t  more  fully,  it  is  unneceilary  to  enter 
upon  it  at  prefent  *. 

After  all  the  difeaied  parts  of  the  bone 
are  removed,  the  fore  will  for  the  moil 
part  heal  eafily.  But  in  fome  cafes,  fuch 
a  thickening  of  the  periofteum  and  con- 
tiguous parts  has  been  produced  by  the 
long  continuance  of  the  difeafe,  that  the 
cure  ftill  proceeds  ilowly.  In  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  mild  j  emollient  applications 
do  harm,  and  nothing  in  general  proves 
fo  uieful,  as  ointments  ftrongly  impregna- 
ted with  red  precipitate  or  verdigrife.  In 
fome  cafes,  even  thefe  do  not  act  ipeedily; 
when  touching  the  furface  of  the  fore, 
once  in  two  or  three  days,  with  lunar  cau- 
ftic,  or  lapis  infernalis,  will  make  the 
Houghs  throw  off;  and  for  the  moil  part 
their  place  will  be  fupplied  with  healthy 
granulations  j  after  which,  the  cure  com- 
monly proceeds  without  interruption. 

In. 

*  Vide  Chap.  IV.  Sed.  VII. 
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In  defcribing  this  variety  of  exoftofis, 
I  have  repeatedly  mentioned  the  pain  which 
attends  it ;  a  fymptom  which  always  takes 
place  5  at  leafl  I  never  met  with  an  in- 
ftance  of  its  being  wanting.  Venereal 
nodes,  particularly  thofe  on  the  head,  are 
not  indeed  always  accompanied  with  much 
pain,  but  merely  with  a  flight  uneafinefs. 
This  variety,  however,  of  node  does  not 
originate  from  the  bone,  but  proceeds 
merely  from  an  affection  of  the  peri- 
ofteum.  In  this  cafe  the  tumor  common- 
ly fubfides  entirely,  either  by  the  effects  of 
mercury  alone,  or  the  application  of  a  bli- 
iler :  But  in  the  other,  if  the  bone  is  affect- 
ed in  any  confiderable  degree,  the  tumor 
never  fubfides  if  a  large  portion  of  the 
bone  does  not  exfoliate.  Even  after  every 
other  fymptom  of  the  difeafe  is  removed, 
thefe  tumors  in  the  bones  continue  equal- 
ly fixed  and  large  as  they  were  at  firft. 
We  judge  that  a  node  proceeds  from  the 
bone  itfelf ;  by  the  pain,  as  I  have  juft  ob- 
ferved,  being  acute ;  by  the  tumor  being 
confiderably  harder  than  when  the  peri- 

Vol.  I.  X  ofteum 
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ofieum  only  is  effected;  by  its  advancing 
flowly,  and  continuing  fixed  and  perma- 
nent, notwithstanding  all  the  applications 
that  we  make  to  remove  it. 

We  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  treatment 
of  fpina  ventofa,  or  that  variety  of  exoflo- 
■  fis  which  we  fuppofe  to  originate  from 
fcrofula  \  and  I  am  forry  to  obferve,  that 
I  have  nothing  fatisfactory  to  offer  upon 
it.  Fomentations,  ointments,  plaflers,  and 
a  variety  of  other  remedies,  have  been  ad- 
vifed  for  it  ;  but  I  know  of  none  that  any 
advantage  has  ever  been  derived  from. 
Tumors  of  this  kind  which  appear  formi- 
dable at  firfr,  will  fometirhes  indeed  conti- 
nue ftationary,  either  from  the  fcrofulous 
difpofltion  in  the  fyftem  being  checked  by 
cold  bathing,  or  fome  other  fimilar  reme- 
dy ;  or  from  fome  change  taking  place  in 
the  Gonftitution,  with  the  nature  of  which 
we  are  perhaps  altogether  unacquainted. 
But  this  is  a  rare  occurrence :  For,  in  ge- 
neral, notwithstanding  all  the  remedies  we 
employ,  a  fpina  ventofa,  from  its  firfb  ap- 
pearance. 
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pearance,  proceeds  in  a  gradual  manner 
to  become  worfe. 

When  the  difeafe  appears  at  the  fame 
time  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  all  we 
can  with  propriety  do  is  to  flipport  the 
conftitution  with  a  proper  diet ;  to  advife 
bark  and  cold  bathing  as  the  befl  ftrength- 
ening  remedies;  and  when  the  pain  is  fe-~ 
vere,  to  endeavour  to  render  it  moderate 
by  adequate  dofes  of  opium.  But  when 
one  part  only  is  difeafed,  as  often  happens 
with  the  knee  and  other  large  joints  in 
cafes  of  white  fwelling,  it  becomes  fre- 
quently advifable  to  remove  the  difeafed 
part  by  an  operation.  In  affections  of  the 
joints,  it  has  been  the  common  practice  in 
this  iituation,  to  amputate  the  difeafed 
limbs  entirely.  But  an  attempt  has  lately 
been  made  by  Mr  Park,  an  ingenious  fur- 
geon  of  Liverpool,  to  fave  limbs  that  are 
thus  difeafed,  by  removing  the  heads  of 
the  affected  bones  only,  and  afterwards 
healing  the  fore  at  which  they  were  taken 
out.  In  treating  of  the  operation  of  am- 
putation, I  mall  enter  more  fully  on  the 
X  2  .  consideration 
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confideration  of  this ;  for  it  is  highly  de- 
ferring of  notice :  At  prefent  I  fhall  only 
remark,  that  there  is  caufe  to  fear  that  it 
will  not  prove  fo  generally  ufeful,  as  at  firfh 
view  might  be  expected.  But  where  thefe 
fwellings  occur  on  the  middle  of  bones, 
the  practice  may  be  purfued  which  I  have 
already  advifed  in  thofe  cafes  of  exoftofis 
proceeding  from  external  violence  :  The 
fwelled  portion  of  bone  may  be  cut  out 
when  feated  on  any  of  the  long  bones  of 
the  extremities ;  and  the  whole  bone  may 
be  removed  when  any  of  the  fhort  bones  of 
the  hands  or  feet  are  affected, 
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CHAPTER     IIL 
Of   Wound  ss 


SECTION     I. 

Of  Wounds  in  general, 

"Arious  definitions  have  been  given 
of  a  Wound;  but  few,  if  any  of 
them,  appear  to  be  accurate.  Boerhaave 
defines  a  wound  to  be,  a  recent,  bloody 
folution  of  continuity,  in  any  foft  part,  by 
the  motion,  preflure,  or  refinance,  of  fome 
hard  or  fharp  body.  By  Sauvages,  it  is 
faid  to  be  a  mechanical  divifion  of  any 
flefhy  part,  attended  with  a  feparation  of 
the  parts  newly  divided,  together  with  a 
X  3  difcharge 
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difcharge  of  blood,  and  a  tendency  to  in- 
flame and  fuppurate.  And  Ludwig  defines 
a  wound  to  be  a  morbid  divifi on  of  parts 
which  in  a  Hate  of  health  ought  to  be  uni- 
ted. 

Thefe  are  the  definitions  of  this  term 
which  have  been  moll  generally  adopt- 
ed; but  it  is  evident  that  none  of  them 
are  correct.  A  part  may  be  deeply  cut, 
even  large  blood-veflels  may  be  divided, 
without  any  difcharge  of  blood  taking 
place,  as  fometimes  happens  in  lacerated 
wounds,  and  in  thofe  attended  with  much 
contufion :  And  where  the  fmaller  veflels 
only  are  divided,  the  difcharge  of  blood 
very  commonly  ceafes  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  hours  from  the  time  that  the  wound 
was  inflicted. 

The  definition  recited  above  from  Mr 
Sauvages  is  too  extenfive  :  It  comprehends 
a  period  or  ftage  of  wound  which  does  not 
always  exift,  viz.  a  tendency  to  fuppurate. 
We  know  that  wounds  frequently  termi- 
nate in  gangrene,  and  even  in  death,  with- 
out any  previous  fuppuration  j  while,  in 

other 
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other  inftances,  they  heal  by  the  firft  in- 
tention, and  their  edges  adhere  to  each 
other  without  any  appearances  of  pus. 

Neither  is  Dr  Ludwig's  definition  of  a 
wound  correct :  Parts  which  ought  to  be 
united,  may  be  divided  without  being 
wounded.  Thus  a  blood-veflel,  nerve, 
tendon,  or  mufcle,  may  be  completely 
ruptured  either  by  a  violent  fprain  or  a 
contufion  3  but  unlefs  the  correfponding 
fkin  and  other  teguments  are  divided,  we 
do  not  fay  that  fuch  parts  are  wounded. 
Nor  are  thefe  affections  confined  to  the 
fmaller  mufcles  and  tendons  5  for  inftances 
often  occur  of  the  different  parts,  even  of 
the  larger!  mufcles,  being  thus  violently  fe- 
parated  from  each  other. 

Every  recent  folution  of  continuity,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  body  it  may  be,  when 
attended  with  a  correfponding  divifion  of 
the  teguments,  may  be  denominated  a 
wound. 

From  this  definition  of  wounds,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  they  will  exhibit  much  variety 
in  their  appearances.  This  will  arife  from 
X  4  different 
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different  caufes,  but  more  particularly  from 
the  nature  of  the  injured  parts  \  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  produ- 
ced ;  and  from  their  extent. 

Thus  wounds  in  mufcular  parts  are  dif- 
ferent, both  in  their  nature  and  appear- 
ances, from  fuch  as  affect  membranous  or 
tendinous  parts  only.  Wounds  made  with 
a  {harp  cutting  inflrument,  are  materially 
different  from  fuch  as  are  attended  with 
contufion  or  laceration:  And  punctured 
wounds  exhibit  very  different  appearances, 
and  for  the  moil  part  are  productive  of 
very  different  effects,  from  thofe  which 
are  more  free  and  extenlive.  In  the  fub- 
fequent  parts  of  this  fection,  thefe  varieties 
in  wounds  will  be  confidered.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  mall  defcribe  the  phenomena 
which  ufually  take  place  in  the  moil  fre- 
quent form  of  wound,  what  may  be  term- 
ed a  Simple  Incifed  Wound;  by  which 
both  the  theory  and  practice  which  I  wifh 
to  inculcate  will  be  rendered  more  intelli- 
gible. 

On 
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On  the  inftrument  being  withdrawn 
with  which  an  incifed  wound  has  been 
made,  the  firfl  appearance  that  we  take  no- 
tice of  is  a  feparation  to  a  certain  extent 
of  the  divided  parts ;  which  is  always  in  a 
greater  or  lefler  degree,  according  to  the 
depth  and  length  of  the  wound,  and  ac- 
cording as  the  fibres  of  the  injured  part 
are  divided  more*  or  lefs  tranfverfely. 
Thus  a  wound  even  of  confiderable  length, 
if  it  runs  in  the  fame  direction  with  the 
fibres  of  a  mufcle,  will  be  attended  with 
little  retraction  of  the  ikin,  while  a  large 
vacuity  will  take  place  in  a  wound  per- 
haps of  lefs  extent,  where  a  ilrong  muf- 
cular  part  is  cut  directly  acrofs.  Nay,  in 
this  lafl  cafe,  the  feparation  of  the  divi- 
ded parts  is  in  fome  cafes  fo  confiderable, 
as  to  give  caufe  to  fufpect  that  a  portion 
of  them  has  been  removed  5  while  in  the 
other  it  is  often  fo  trifling,  that  even  an 
extenfive  wound  will  have  the  appearance 
of  a  flraight  line  only ;  a  cireumftance  by 
which  practitioners  are  apt  to  be  fo  much 
deceived  as  to  confider  as  of  little  import- 
ance. 
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ance,  wounds  which  in  their  confequen- 
ces  prove  to  be  formidable  ;  by  which  the 
propriety  of  examining  every  wound  with 
attention  is  firongly  pointed  out. 

The  next  appearance  which  ufually 
takes  place  in  wounds,  is  a  difcharge  of 
blood  to  a  greater  or  lefler  extent,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fize  of  the  cut,  and  to  the 
number  and  fize  of  t£ve  veffels  that  are 
divided  5  at  leafl  this  is  the  cafe  in  wounds 
made  with  a  iliarp  cutting  edge.  Where 
the  parts  have  been  much  bruifed  or  la- 
cerated, I  have  already  remarked,  that 
even  large  blood-veflels  may  be  divided 
without  any  hsemorrhagy  taking  place. 

For  the  moil  part,  the  difcharge  of 
blood  proves  fo  alarming,  that  means  are 
immediately  employed  to  flop  it  $  but 
when  this  is  either  neglected  or  not  conli- 
dered*  as  neceffary,  if  the  arteries  that 
have  been  cut  are  not  large,  the  irritation 
produced  by  the  wound  itfelf,  as  well  as 
by  the  free  accefs  of  the  external  air,  ex- 
cites in  the  divided  extremities  of  thefe 
veflels  fuch  a  degree  of  contraction,  that 

in 
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in  this  way  alone  the  haemorrhagy  is  com- 
monly foon  checked.  The  difcharge  of 
red  blood  becomes  gradually  lefs :  It  then 
ceafes  entirely,  and  is  fucceeded  by  an 
oozing  of  a  ferous  fluid,  which  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  hours  likewife  flops,  when 
the  whole  furface  of  the  fore  is  found  ei- 
ther fomewhat  dry  or  even  parched ;  or  it 
is  covered  over  with  a  cake  of  coagulated 
blood. 

In  this  way  Nature  feems  to  operate  in 
putting  a  flop  to  haemorrhagies  produced 
by  wounds.  Another  idea  is  commonly 
entertained  indeed  of  this  falutary  pro- 
cefs :~  It  is  fiippofed  that  finall  coagula  of 
blood  plug  up  the  orifices  of  the  veflels, 
and  that  in  this  manner  they  are  prefer- 
ved  of  the  fame  flze  as  before  they  were 
cut. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  cafe, 
as  is  clearly  proved  on  directing  the 
flumps  of  patients  dying  after  amputa- 
tions. Inflead  of  the  mouths  of  the  di- 
vided arteries  being  plugged  up  yrith. 
blood,    they   are    found   perfectly   empty 

and 
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and  contra&ed  for  a  confiderable  fpace 
from  their  extremities j  nay,  in  mod  iri- 
ftances,  they  become  firm  folid  cords,  fo 
as  never  afterwards  to  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  flipply  of  blood.  Nor  is  this 
procefs  of  nature  difficult  to  explain.  It 
is  arterial  haemorrhagies  we  are  now  con- 
fidering;  for  wounded  veins,  if  they  be 
not  comprefled  between  the  injured  part 
and  the  heart,  feldom  difcharge  fo  much 
blood  as  to  prove  alarming.  Now,  as  ar^ 
teries  are  poflefled  of  a  ftrong  contractile 
power,  they  will  readily  exert  this  power 
on  the  irritating  caufes  which  accompany 
wounds,  being  applied  to  them.  In  this 
manner  the  blood  is  prevented  from  flow- 
ing in  its  ufual  channel ;  but  nature  does 
not  fail  to  provide  a  different  route  for 
it :  It  is  foon  forced  through  the  contigu- 
ous anaflomofing  arteries,  which  at  laffc 
become  fo  much  enlarged,  as  to  allow  it 
to  pafs  with  freedom ;  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  contraction  of  the  divided  arte- 
ries, produced  at  firfl  as  I  have  juft  obfer- 
ved,  by  irritation,  terminates  at  laft  in  a 

firm 
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firm  adhefion  of  their  fides,  in  confequence 
of  that  degree  of  adhefive  inflammation 
with  which  every  wound  is  in  fome  degree 
accompanied. 

The  pain  attending  a  wound  made  with 
a  clean  cutting  internment,  is  in  general 
inconfiderable  at  firrt,  unlefs  a  nerve  or  a 
tendon  has  been  partially  divided ;  in 
which  cafe  it  proves  commonly  fevere. 
But  in  every  wound  the  parts  become 
painful  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours  from 
the  time  of  the  injury  being  inflicted. 
They  become  red,  tenfe,  and  even  confi- 
derably  fwelled :  And  where  the  wound 
is  extenfive,  an  increafed  degree  of  heat 
takes  place,  together  with  thirft,  quick- 
nefs  of  pulfe,  and  other  fymptoms  of  fe- 
ver. 

In  fome  infiances  thefe  fymptoms  con- 
tinue to  increafe,  and  to  prove  more  and 
more  fevere,  till  at  laft  they  terminate  in 
mortification;  but  for  the  mofh  part  they 
are  carried  off  in  a  more  favourable  man- 
ner. The  furface  of  the  wound,  which 
for  fome  time  remained  dry,  is  gradually 

rendered 
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rendered  moirt  and  foft  by  a  thin  ferum 
oozing  into  it ;  which  being  allowed  to 
collect,  is  at  laft,  by  the  heat  of  the  affect- 
ed parts,  and  in  fome  cafes  by  the  applica- 
tion of  artificial  heat,  converted  into  pu- 
rulent matter  :  while  in  general,  the  pre- 
ceding fymptoms  of  pain,,  tenlion,  and  fe- 
ver, abate  more  or  lefs  quickly,  according 
as  this  formation  of  matter  is  more  or  lefs 
plentiful.  From  the  time  that  ferum  be- 
gins fir  ft  to  ooze  into  the  cavity  of  a 
wound,  the  tenfion  and  pain  begin  to 
abate,  and  for  the  nioft  part  thefe  fymp- 
toms difappear  on  a  free  fuppuration  ta- 
king place,  by  which  the  molt  natural 
balfam  is  produced  that  can  be  applied  to 
wounds. 

From  this  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of 
wounds,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  fymp- 
toms which  they  induce  originate  from 
inflammation.  They  are  exacfly  fuch,  in- 
deed, as  accompany  a  common  phlegmon. 
The  pain,  rednefs,  and  tenfion,  which  al- 
ways to  a  certain  degree  takes  place  in 
wounds,  are  the  leading  fymptoms  of  phleg- 
mon ; 
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mon \  and  the  ferous  efFufion  into  the  ca- 
yities  of  wounds,  with  the  fuppuration 
which  enfues,  are  circumftanees  exactly 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  occur  in  all  cafes 
of  abfcefs.  A  wound  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  an  exciting'  caufe  of  inflam- 
mation \  and  fome  advantage,  I  think, 
may  be  derived  in  practice,  from  viewing 
it  chiefly  in  this  light.  This,  however, 
will  more  clearly  appear,  when  we  come 
to  fpeak  of  the  method  of  cure  ;  when  it 
will  become  obvious,  that  in  the  treatment 
of  wounds,  thofe  means  prove  uniformly 
moft  ufeful  which  are  moll  powerful  in 
preventing  violent  inflammation. 

The  defcription  that  I  have  given  of 
wounds  relates  to  the  moft  fimple  and  leafl 
hazardous  kinds  of  them  5  in  which  the 
injury  has  been  done,  as  was  already  re- 
marked, with  a  fharp  cutting  inftrument, 
and  where  the  parts  have  been  laid  freely 
open.  In  fuch  circumftances,  when  no 
organ  of  much  importance  to  life  has 
been  divided,  and  when  the  cut  is  feated 
in  a  flefhy  mufcular  part,  if  Nature  be  not 

impeded 
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impeded  in  her  operation,  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  fore  becomes  covered  with 
granulations  almoft  immediately  on  a  free 
fuppuration  taking  place ;  and  thefe  con- 
tinuing to  advance,  a  cure  is  at  laft  accom- 
plished, in  the  manner  to  be  defcribed  in 
an  enfuing  chapter  *. 

This  happy  termination  of  a  wound, 
however,  may  be  prevented  by  various 
caufes.  It  requires,  indeed,  the  concur- 
rence of  many  circumftances.  Thefe  we 
{hall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  confider 
in  a  particular  manner.  At  prefent  I  mall 
enumerate  thofe  only  which  arife  from  the 
nature  of  the  wound. 

In  a  free  incited  wound,  the  inflamma- 
tion that  takes  place  is  not  in  general 
more  than  is  necenary  for  the  production 
of  that  degree  of  fuppuration  which  I 
have  mown  to  be  requifite  ;  and  in  wounds 
of  this  defcription,  the  matter  gets  freely 
off,  being  commonly  difcharged  almoft  as 
foon  as  it  is  formed  ',  points  of  the  utmoft 

moment 

*  Vije  Chap.  IV.  3eaion  II.  §  2. 
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moment  in  the  management  of  wounds. 
It  is  known  indeed  to  every  practitioner, 
that  the  cure  of  wounds  cannot  be  accom- 
plished when  the  inflammation  is  either 
fevere,  or  when  a  free  outlet  is  not  gi- 
ven to  the  difcharge  :  Every  circumftance 
therefore  in  the  nature  of  a  wound,  which 
tends  either  to  excite  an  undue  degree  of 
inflammation,  or  to  produce  a  lodgment  of 
matter,  muft  be  coniidered  as  unfavour- 
able :  And  hence  punctured  wounds,  and 
thofe  that  are  attended  with  contufion  or 
laceration,  are  particularly  hazardous. 

Punctured  wounds  prove  often  more 
dangerous  than  wounds  of  greater  out- 
ward extent,  from  large  blood-veilels  and 
other  deep  feated  parts  being  apt  to  be 
hurt  3  and  they  are  commonly  more  pain- 
ful, being  frequently  attended  with  a  par- 
tial divilion  of  contiguous  nerves  or  ten- 
dons -,  a  circumftance  productive  of  more 
violent  pain  than  ufually  enfues  from  their 
being  freely  divided.  But  the  greater! 
rifk  in  a  punctured  wound  arifes  from 
the  lodgment  of  mattery  a  circumitance 

Vol.  I.  Y  which 
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which  takes  place  more  readily  in  this 
than  in  any  other  variety  of  wound ;  and 
to  obviate  which,  the  nicer!  attention  on 
the  part  of  practitioners  is  often  requi- 
site. 

In  contufed  and  lacerated  wounds,  if 
the  violence  with  which  they  have  been 
inrlided  has  not  been  confiderable,  the 
parts  will  frequently  recover  their  tone  j 
the  attending  inflammation  will  not  run 
high  \  and  a  free  fuppuration  being  in- 
duced, a  cure  will  at  lafh  be  accomplished 
in  a  manner  limllar  to  what  I  have  de- 
fcribed  in  cafes  of  fimple  incifed  wounds. 
But  it  often  happens  that  the  contiguous 
parts  are  fo  much  injured  as  to  give  no 
caufe  to  expecl:  fuch  a  favourable  event. 
When  violently  contufed,  the  texture  of 
the  injured  parts  is  fometimes  fo  com- 
pletely deftroyed,  that  the  circulation  is 
flopped,  and  mortification  enfues ;  and 
where  this  proceeds  to  any  confiderable 
extent,  the  danger  attending  it  is  always 
great.  Again,  in  wounds  attended  with 
much  laceration,  mortification  is  apt  to 

occur 
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occur  from  a  different  caufe.  The  pain 
and  irritation  proceeds  fometimes  to  fuch 
a  height,  as  to  induce  a  great  degree  of  in- 
flammation ;  which,  notwithstanding  the 
means  ufually  employed  to  prevent'  it, 
very  frequently  terminates  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  mentioned.  Indeed,  fo  far 
as  my  obfervation  goes,  inflammation  in- 
duced by  this  caufe  is  more  apt  to  ter- 
minate in  gangrene  than  any  other  inflam- 
matory affection  proceeding  from  exter- 
nal violence. 

In  forming  a  prognoiis  of  wounds,  the 
circumstances  we  have  jufl  been  consider- 
ing merit  particular  attention  :  But  there 
are  others  which  fhould  like  wife  be  kept 
in  _ view  5  and  thefe  more  efpecially  are. 
the  age  and  habit  of  body  of  the  pa- 
tient y  the  texture  of  the  wounded  part ; 
the  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  in- 
jury is  inflicted  j  and  the  rifk  of  parts  of 
much  importance  to  life  being  ultimately 
brought  to  fuffer,  although  not  immediate- 
ly injured. 

Y  2  Thus, 
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Thus,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  healthy  con- 
flitutions,  wounds  will,  ceteris  paribus,  be 
lefs  hazardous  than  in  people  of  difeafed 
habits  of  body  \  for  we  commonly  obferve, 
where  the  fyflem  is  tainted  with  any  dif- 
eafe,  that  even  the  flighted  wounds  are 
apt  to  become  troublefome,  and  to  de- 
generate into  fores  which  do  not  heal 
till  the  difeafe  of  the  fyflem  is  removed : 
We  alfo  obferve,  that  the  healing  of  fores 
depends  in  fome  meafure  upon  the  age  of 
the  patient ;  and  that  the  cure  is  for  the 
mod  part  more  quickly  accomplifhed  in 
youth  and  in  middle  age,  than  in  very  ad- 
vanced periods  of  life. 

There  are  many  exceptions,  however, 
to  this  -?  for  whenever  the  natural  firm- 
nefs  and  elafticity  of  the  mufcular  fibres 
are  not  much  impaired,  we  do  not  find 
that  old  age  proves  unfavourable  to 
wounds.  When  the  conflitution  is  fuch, 
that  any  wounds  which  take  place,  are 
found  to  excite  a  due  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion, old  age  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
confidered   as    a   difadvantage.      On    the 

contrary, 
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contrary,  in  fiich  circumftances,  it  proves 
always  falutary,  by  tending  to  render  the 
fymptoms  more  moderate  than  they  are 
apt  to  be  in  more  early  periods  of  life. 
This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  extenlive 
wounds  of  every  kind  :  And  we  obferve 
it  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  chirurgical 
operations ;  efpecially  in  lithotomy,  and 
in  the  amputation  of  any  of  the  extremi- 
ties ;  which  have  commonly,  in  the  courfe 
of  my  experience,  proved  more  fuccefs- 
ful  in  healthy  old  people  than  at  any 
other  period  of  life,  and  evidently  from 
the  caufe  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  poin; 
out. 

With  refpect  to  the  texture  of  a  wound- 
ed part,  it  is  well  known  that  wounds  heal 
not  only  more  quickly  but  more  kindly 
in  fome .  parts  than  in  others.  Thus, 
wounds  of  the  cellular  fubflance  heal 
more  eafily  than  thofe  of  mufcles ;  while 
thofe  that  are  confined  to  the  flefhy  parts 
of  mufcles  prove  much  lefs  formidable 
than  wounds  of  tendons  or  ligaments ;  for, 
befides  occasioning  lefs  inflammation  and 
Y  3  pain, 
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pain,  they  do  not  fo  readily  produce  any 
permanent  inconvenience.  The  deepefc 
cuts  may  be  inflicted  on  the  belly  of  a 
large  mufcle,  with  little  or  no  rifk  of  any 
future  inconvenience  being  produced  j  but 
the  contiguous  joints  are  apt  to  remain 
ftiff  and  unmanageable  when  the  tendons 
which  pais  over  them  are  much  injured. 

When  wounds  penetrate  to  a  ftill  great- 
er depth,  fo  as  to  do  any  material  injury 
to  bones,  they  prove  always  more  tedious 
and  uncertain  than  when  foft  parts  only 
are  divided  5  for  in  fuch  cafes  wounds  fel- 
dom  heal  till  fome  portion  of  the  bone  ex- 
foliates ;  a  procefs  which  very  commonly 
requires  a  c  Guilder  able  length  of  time  to 
$ccomplifh*. 

Wounds  in  glandular  parts  are  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  mildnefs  of  the  fymp- 
toms  which  appear  at  firil  would  lead  us 
to  imagine.  When  fmall  glands  only  are 
divided,  they  often  heal^readily ;  but  when 
the  larger  glands  are  injured,  the  fyiiern 
is  not  only  apt  to  fufTer  from  the  fecretion 

fqr 

*  Vide  Chap.  III.    Sett.  VII. 
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for  which  they  are  intended  being  impe- 
ded, but  the  fores  which  enfue  very  com- 
monly become  fungous,  and  are  cicatrifed 
with  difficulty. 

When  any  of  the  larger  lymphatic  vef- 
lels  are  wounded,  the  cure  often  proves 
tedious,  from  a  conflant  difcharge  of  a 
thin  limpid  fluid,  by  which  the  formation 
of  a  cicatrix  is  prevented  :  And  when  at 
laft  a  cure  is  obtained,  very  troublefome 
fwellings  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  under 
part  of  the  limb,  from  the  obftru&ion  gi- 
ven to  the  lymph  in  its  paflage  to  the 
heart  by  the  newly  formed  cicatrix.  Of 
this  every  practitioner  of  experience  mufl 
have  feen  fome  inftances.  I  have  met 
with  many  5  particularly  after  the  extir- 
pation of  fchirrous  glands  when  deeply 
feated  in  the  arm-pit.  In  fuch  cafes,  the 
large  lymphatics  of  the  arm  are  very  fre- 
quently cut,  and  very  obftinate  cedema- 
tous  fwellings  of  the  whole  member  are 
apt  to  enfue. 

When  a  large  nerve  is  completely  di- 
vided,  the    pain    attending   it   is    feldom 
Y  4  great  5 
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great;  but  the  parts  beneathwill.be  de- 
prived both  of  their  fenfibility  and  power 
of  motion,  unlefs  they  are  fupplied  with 
.fome  other  branches.  But  when  a  nerve 
Is  only  pun&ured,  the  pain  which  takes 
place  is  commonly  fevere  :  And  this  is  apt 
to  be  followed  with  a  high  degree  of  in- 
flammation ;  fmart  fever ;  fubfultus  tendi- 
num ;  convulfions ;  and  even  death.  Thefe 
violent  appearances,  however,  do  not  of- 
ten occur  in  northern  climates ;  but  they 
are  frequent  in  warm  countries,  where 
they  are  apt  to  terminate  in  a  fymptom 
which  often  proves  fatal,  the  locked  jaw. 

In  wounds  of  the  larger  blood-veflels, 
our  firfl  objecf  is  to  difcover,  whether  the 
hsemorrhagy  which  enfues  proceeds  from 
arteries  or  veins ;  for  in  general  no  mate- 
rial inconvenience  is  experienced  from 
wounds  even  of  the  larger!  veins,  while 
much  danger  is  to  be  dreaded  from  wounds 
of  the  large  arteries.  If  a  wounded  arte- 
ry is  large,  and  fo  fituated  that  a  ligature 
cannot  be  put  round  it,  the  lofs  of  blood 
will  probably  foon  prove  fatal :  And  even 

where 
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where  the  difcharge  of  blood  can  be  flop- 
ped with  eafe,  if  the  limb  has  no  other 
artery  to  fupply  it,  a  mortification  is  to  be 
dreaded.  It  often  happens,  indeed,  that 
even  large  arteries  are  fecured  with  liga- 
tures without  any  detriment  to  the  parts 
beneath :  But  in  this  cafe  there  are  other 
arteries  or  anaftomofing  branches  of  fuch 
a  fize  as  to  give  paflage  to  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  blood. 

The  lite  of  a  wound  is  alfo  an  object  of 
importance.  Thus  wounds  in  the  extre- 
mities, when  confined  to  parts  lying  above 
any  of  the  hard  bones,  are  not  to  be  consider- 
ed as  fo  hazardous  as  thofe  which  pafs  into 
any  of  the  joints  3  and  wounds  which  pene- 
trate any  of  the  larger  cavities,  prove  al- 
ways more  dangerous  than  thofe  which  do 
not  run  to  fuch  a  depth. 

This  may  proceed  from  different  caufes. 
The  danger  will  be  increafed  by  the 
chance  of  fome  organ  of  importance  be- 
ing directly  injured  ;  by  air,  and  in  fome 
cafes  by  extraneous  bodies,  finding  accefs 
to  cavities  which  nature  never  meant  to 

be 
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be  expofed  \,  and,  laftly,  by  the  lodgment 
of  matter  5  a  circumffcance  always  with 
much  difficulty  avoided,  in  wounds  which 
penetrate  to  a  great  depth. 

We  have  likewife  to  confider,  that  al- 
though no  organ  of  importance  may  be 
directly  wounded  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
produce  immediate  death,  yet  that  much 
danger  may  eventually  arife  from  a  varie- 
ty of  circumftances  \  and  that  wounds 
may  at  laft  prove  mortal,  which  at  firft 
were  not  attended  with  any  obvious  rifk. 

Thus  wounds  in  the  lungs  and  other  vif- 
cera  prove  fometimes  fatal,  from  continu- 
ing to  difcharge  fuch  quantities  of  blood 
for  a  confiderable  time,  as  at  laft  deftroy 
the  patient ;  although  at  firfl  the  difcharge 
might  not  perhaps  appear  to  be  of  much 
importance.  The  ftomach,  and  different 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  may  be  in- 
jured in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  terminate 
in  death,  without  exhibiting  any  immedi- 
ate appearance  of  danger.  The  external 
coat  of  the  aorta  has  been  removed  by 
the  point  of  a  fmall  fword  5  and  the  wound 

has 
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has  been  nearly  healed,  when  the  patient 
died  fuddenly  from  a  rupture  of  the  arte- 
ry :  And  wounds  of  the  gall-bladder,  or  of 
its  excretory  duel:  \  of  the  receptaculum 
chyli ;  of  the  thoracic  duel:,  and  fome 
other  vifcera  ;  may  for  fever al  days  afford 
no  fufpicion  of  danger,  and  yet  terminate 
fatally  at  laft. 

Wounds  fometimes  prove  fatal  from  in- 
flammation fpreading  to  contiguous  vif- 
cera, which  were  not  at  firft  injured ; 
and  wounds,  which  have  at  firft  appeared 
to  be  of  little  or  no  importance,  have  at 
laft  terminated  in  the  worft  manner,  mere- 
ly by  mifmanagement,  either  in  the  ap- 
plication of  dreflings  or  bandages,  or  in 
the  conduct  of  the  patient  with  refpect  to 
food,  drink,  and  exercife ;  for  it  is  well 
known,  that  much  mifchief  has  been  done 
by  improper  dreflings,  and  efpecially  by 
too  tight  bandages ;  and  we  likewife  know, 
that  mifconduct  with  refpect  to  food  is 
daily  the  caufe  of  wounds  going  wrong, 
which  otherwife  would  probably  have  done 
well. 

It 
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It  thus  appears,  that  various  circum- 
flances  fall  to  be  considered  in  judging  of 
the  probable  termination  of  wounds.  In 
doing  this  with  accuracy,  practitioners  of 
experience  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
mewing  their  fuperiority.  This  fubject 
ought  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  highly 
important  by  all  who  wifli  to  diftinguifh 
themfelves;  A  minute  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy, a  cool  temper,  and  a  fieady  hand, 
will  enable  any  practitioner,  even  with  no 
great  experience,  to  perform  many  of  our 
mofl  important  operations  fufficiently  well : 
And  accordingly,  in  different  hofpitals,  we 
daily  meet  with  good  operators  ',  but  we  do 
not  often  find  furgeons  poffeiTed  of  that 
knowledge  in  the  prognofis  of  chirurgical 
difeafes  which  might  be  expected  3  that  at- 
tention being  feldom  beflowed  which  is  ne- 
ceilary  to  attain  it. 
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SECTION     II. 

Of  the  Cure  of  Simple  Incifed  Wounds. 

IN  the  management  of  wounds,  the  fir  ft 
object  requiring  our  attention  is  the 
haemorrhage  3  more  efpecially  when  it  is 
profufe.  The  fafety  of  the  patient  re- 
quires it :  The  alarm  which  it  gives,  not 
only  to  byffcanders,  but  to  the  practitioner 
himfelf,  renders  it  necefTary.  Nor  can 
the  real  ftate  of  a  wound  be  difcovered 
with  accuracy,  till  the  difcharge  of  blood 
is  checked. 

Haemorrhagies  are  moft  immediately 
flopped  by  preflure  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  divided  artery  which  is  next  to  the 
heart :  This  prefTure  is  beft  made  by  the 
tourniquet,  when  the  wound  is  in  any  of 
the  extremities  * ;  and  by  the  hands  of  af- 
fiflants,  in  wounds  of  the  trunk  of  the  bo- 
dy or  of  the  head. 

In 

*   Vide  Chap.  VI. 
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In  this  manner,  if  the  preflure  is  proper- 
ly applied,  almoft  any  hsemorrhagy  may 
be  Hopped  till  the  wounded  veilels  can  be 
fecured  with  ligatures ;  which  I  mail  here- 
after mew  to  be  the  fafefl,  as  it  is  the  eafi- 
eft,  method  of  preventing  injuries  of  this 
kind  to  patients  *.     Much  indeed  has  been 
faid,  even  of  late  years,  of  the  inconveni- 
encies  which  ligatures  are  fuppofed  to  in- 
duce :   But  this  has  arifen  either  from  the 
interefted  views  of  fome  individuals  who 
may  have  wifhed  to  eftablifh  the  reputa- 
tion  of  different   fbyptics;   or   from   the 
groundlefs  fears  of  young   practitioners. 
Where  the    contiguous   nerves,   or    even 
where  much  of  the  furrounding  mufcular 
parts,  are  included  in  ligatures,  fevere  pain, 
and  other  troublefome  fymptoms,  will  no 
doubt  be  induced  3  but  this  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  remedy,  but  of  the  method  of  ufing 
it.     Indeed  this  is  fo  obvioufly  the  cafe, 
that  reafoning  in  the  further  fupport  of  it 
does  not  feem  to  be  neceflary ;  for  every 

practitioner 
*  ra*  Chap.  VI. 
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practitioner  of  experience  will  admit,  that 
a  proper  application  of  ligatures  is  feldom 
if  ever  productive  of  any  material  incon- 
venience, and  that  we  can  depend  on  it 
with  more  certainty  than  on  any  other  re- 
medy, for  putting  a  flop  to  haemorrhagies 
from  wounded  arteries. 

In  the  preceding  editions  of  this  work, 
when  treating  of  the  method  of  applying 
ligatures  to  arteries,  I  gave  it  clearly  as 
my  opinion,  that  it  may  be  beft  done  by 
the  tenaculum,  an  inftrument  reprefent- 
ed  in  Plate  V.  fig.  I.  And  after  much  ad- 
ditional experience  of  its  utility,  I  now 
think  it  right  to  fay,  that  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  of  its  being  much  fuperior 
to  the  needle  j  which  cannot  be  ufed  with- 
out a  portion  of  the  contiguous  foft  parts 
being  included  in  the  ligature  ;  a  circum- 
france  which  in  every  inftance  we  mould 
endeavour  to  avoid.  Many  imagine  that, 
the  tenaculum  may  be  ufed  with  fafety  in 
fecuring  arteries  of  a  middling  fize,  while 
they  are  afraid  of  cutting  thofe  of  a  fmall 
fize  afunder,  if  fome  of  the  contiguous  cel- 
lular 
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hilar  fubftance  be  not  included  along  with 
them;  and,  in  tying  the  large  trunks  of 
arteries,  they  fufpect,  that  the  ligatures 
would  be  apt  to  be  forced  off  by  the 
ftrong  pulfations  of  thefe  veflels,  if  they 
were  not  fupported  by  being  firmly  fixed 
in  the  contiguous  parts.  I  have  not,  how- 
ever, had  a  fingle  inftance  of  obferving, 
that  either  of  thefe  objections  to  this  prac- 
tice is  well  founded.  For  a  great  number 
of  years  part,  I  have  laid  afide  the  needle, 
for  the  purpofe  of  applying  ligatures  to 
arteries,  almoft  entirely  *9  and  in  the  courfe 
of  that  time,  I  have  employed  the  tena- 
culum indifcriminately  in  hemorrhagies 
from  arteries  of  all  fizes* 

Wounded  arteries  are  feldom  fo  iitua- 
ted  as  to  prevent  the  haemorrhage  from 
being  flopped  in  the  manner  I  have  men- 
tioned :  For  when  they  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  deep  wounds,  with  narrow  contracted 
mouths,  the  wound  may  commonly  be  en- 
larged, fo  as  to  admit  of  their  being  tied 
with  ligatures ;  and  for  the  moil  part  it 
may  be  done  with  fafety.  Where  the  en- 
largement 
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largement  of  a  wound  is  not  clearly  ne- 
ceilary ,  no  perfon  of  experience  would  ad- 
vife  it  j  but  the  practice  is  always  fafe  and 
proper  in  hsemorrhagies  proceeding  from 
arteries  lying  fo  deep  that  ligatures  cannot 
otherwife  be  applied  to  them.  As  this 
practice,  however,  has  been  very  inadver- 
tently condemned  by  fome  practitioners  in 
every  inflance,  from  their  fuppoling  it  to 
be  rarely  if  ever  necefTary,  a  timidity  has 
been  thereby  introduced,  which,  in  vari- 
ous inftances,  has  done  much  harm.  Pa- 
tients have  been  tormented  with  the  appli- 
cation of  tight  bandages,  and  with  the  trial 
of  different  flyptics,  which  feldom  if  ever 
fucceed,  when  the  haemorrhagy  might  have 
been  flopped  in  the  mofl  effectual  manner 
by  a  fmall  enlargement  of  the  wound  : 
Nay,  many  limbs  have  been  amputated 
from  the  fame  caufe,  which  might  eafily 
have  been  faved  \  particularly  in  cafes  of 
compound  fracture,  where  hsemorrhagies 
proceeding  from  deep-feated  arteries  which 
cannot  be  eafily  tied,  are  too  frequently 
Vol.  I.  Z  confidered 
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confldered  as  a  fufficient  reafon  for  remo- 
ving the  limbs.  From  particular  circum- 
ftances,  in  a  few  cafes  of  compound  frac- 
ture, it  may  happen  that  hsemorrhagies 
cannot  be  Hopped  without  laying  the  inju- 
red parts  fo  extenfively  open,  as  might  in- 
duce more  hazard  than  amputation  itfelf. 
This,  however,  is  a  very  rare  occurrence ; 
and  it  will  feldom  take  place  where  the  cafe 
has  been  properly  treated  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

When  a  divided  artery  runs  in  the  iiib- 
ffcance  of  a  bone,  no  ligature,  it  is  evident, 
can  be  applied  to  it  %  and  therefore,  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  enlarging  the  wound  coulcL  not  be 
attended  with  much  advantage.  But  arte- 
ries in  this  fituation  are  feldom  fo  large  as 
to  lead  us  to  be  much  afraid  of  any  hse- 
morrhagies that  may  proceed  from  them; 
nor  does  it  often  happen  that  they  conti- 
nue to  bleed  long  after  they  have  been 
completely  divided.  An  artery  thus  fitua- 
ted,  being  merely  wounded,  may  difcharge 
a  great  deal  of  blood  3  but  I  have  met  with 

different 
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different  inftances  of  the  haemorrhagy  flop- 
ping almolt  immediately  on  the  vefTel  be- 
ing cut  acrofs.  Authors  indeed  have  faid, 
that  the  utmoft  danger  has  been  induced 
by  arteries  furrounded  with  bone  being 
wounded  >  nay,  that  death  itfelf  has  hap- 
pened from  this  caufe,  owing  to  the  im- 
poflibility  of  including  them  in  ligatures. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that  it  is  a  par- 
tial divilion  only  of  fuch  arteries  that  will 
ever  produce  haemorrhagies  of  any  import- 
ance ;  for  they  are  always  fmall,  and  they 
never  adhere  lb  firmly  to  the  furrounding 
bone,  as  to  be  prevented  from  contracting 
on  being  freely  divided. 

Where  the  difcharge  of  blood  proceeds 
from  large  vefTels,  the  means  that  I  have 
mentioned  are  the  moll  effectual  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  for  putting  a  Hop 
to  it."  But  when  it  occurs  from  an  infinite 
number  of  fmall  arteries  over  the  whole 
furface  of  a  wound,  other  remedies  muft 
be  employed.  I  muft  here  refer,  however, 
to  a  fubfequent  chapter  of  this  work,  where 
Z  z  this 
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this  fubjed  will  fall  more  properly  to  be 
fully  conlidered  *. 

The  hsemorrhagy  being  flopped,  the  next 
object  requiring  our  attention  in  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  is  the  removal  of  any  ex- 
traneous bodies  from  every  part  of  them, 
and  where  the  fubflances  to  be  removed 
are  not  deeply  feated,  this  is  done  both 
with  moft  eafe  and  fafety  with  the  ringers 
alone  -?  for  when  forceps  and  other  inftru- 
ments  are  employed,  we  can  fcarcely  fail 
to  injure  the  contiguous  parts. 

The  examination  of  wounds,  with  a 
view  to  difcover  extraneous  bodies,  ought 
to  be  made  with  much  delicacy ;  for  hand- 
ling the  parts  roughly  gives  unnecefTary 
pain,  and  is  befides  apt  to  induce  a  degree 
of  inflammation,  which  often  proves  ha- 
zardous. 

But  although  it  is  always  proper  to  ac- 
compliih  the  removal  of  extraneous  bodies 
with  as  little  pain  to  the  patient  as  pof- 
fible  5  yet  wherever  we  have  any  certainty 
of  bodies  of  this  kind  being  lodged,  we 

ought 

*  Vide  Chap.  VI, 
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ought  by  all  means  to  proceed  with  rlrm- 
nefs,  in  the  firfl  place,  in  difcovering  their 
fituation,  and  afterwards  in  removing  them, 
excepting  in  thofe  cafes  where  it  cannot 
be  done  without  much  rifk  of  injuring 
parts  of  real  importance  to  life.  In  fuch 
circumflances,  the  judgment  of  the  practi- 
tioner muft  decide  between  the  danger 
that  may  probably  enfue  from  the  extra- 
neous body  being  allowed  to  remain,  and 
that  which  might  arife  from  his  proceed- 
ing to  remove  it  immediately. 

Modern  practitioners  ftricfly  forbid  the 
removal  of  extraneous  bodies  from  wounds 
that  are  not  eafily  difcovered,  for  they 
very  properly  obferve,  that  in  former  times 
much  mifchief  was  done  by  exploring 
wounds  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  ne- 
ceflary  j  by  which  much  pain  was  induced, 
and  cures  rendered  more  tedious  than  they 
otherwife  would  have  been. 

But  in  this  matter  the  moderns  feem  to 

have  gone  from  one  extreme  to  another : 

For  although  much  handling  of  fores,  and 

a  free  ufe  of  probes,   forceps,  and  other 

Z  3  inflruments, 
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inftruments,  is  feldom  neceflary,  it  is  e- 
qually  true,  that  by  allowing  extraneous 
bodies,  which  might  have  been  removed 
at  firffc,  to  remain  in  w~ounds,  much  future 
pain  and  inflammation  have  arifen. 

In  fupport  of  the  practice,  we  are  told, 
that  various  cafes  are  on  record  of  extra- 
neous bodies  continuing  to  lodge  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  without  any  harm 
or  inconvenience  5  that  this  will  common- 
ly happen  when  the  {lib fiance  is  not  of  a 
iiimulating  nature ;  and  when  it  is  of  fuch 
a  form  or  texture  as  to  induce  pain,  that  it 
will  foon  excite  fuch  a  plentiful  fuppura- 
tion  as  will  quickly  throw  it  out  in  a 
much  more  eafy  manner  than  if  it  had 
been  removed  at  firft.  In  anfwer  to  this, 
I  mall  obferve,  that  where  extraneous  bo- 
dies in  wounds  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out giving  the  patient  a  great  deal  of  pain; 
and  efpecialiy  where  there  is  any  riik  in 
dome;  fo  of  laree  contiguous  blood-veflels 
being  wounded  \  we  ought  by  no  means  to 
make  the  attempt.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  trufl  to  the  fubfequent  mppuration 

fo?» 
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for  throwing  them  out  \  but  they  ought  al- 
ways to  be  taken  out  immediately,  when  it 
can  be  done  with  tolerable  eafe,  or  with- 
out injuring  any  parts  of  importance.  In 
this  way  a  more  expeditious  cure  is  ob- 
tained, and  with  more  eafe,  than  could 
be  done  in  any  future  ftage  of  the  fore. 
For  in  a  recent  wound,  while  no  inflam- 
mation or  teniion  takes  place,  the  conti- 
guous parts  eafiiy  ft  retch  and  yield  to  the 
extraction  of  any  fubftance  that  may  be 
lodged  in  them,  if  it  be  not  of  an  angular 
form,  and  if  the  operation,  inftead  of  be- 
ing performed  quickly,  be  done  with  ilow- 
nefs  and  caution:  Whereas,  when  the  con- 
tiguous parts  become  ftirT  and  painful, 
which  they  always  do  in  the  courfe  of  a 
fliort  time,  any  fubftance  lodged  in  them 
is  removed  with  much  pain  and  difficul- 
ty :  For  even  after  a  free  fuppuration  has 
taken  place,  although  the  parts  are  com- 
monly much  relaxed,  yet  ftill  they  are 
more  ftirT  and  tenfe  than  they  were  at 
if  ft  j  and  the  opening  through  which  the 
Z  4  fubftance 
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fubflance  is  to  be  extracted  is  likewife  di- 
minished. 

Another  very  material  advantage  is 
gained  by  the  immediate  removal  of  ex- 
traneous bodies  from  wounds.  While  a 
fore  is  recent,  patients,  for  the  moft  part, 
will  allow  every  thing  to  be  done  which 
the  practitioner  in  attendance  may  propofe, 
while  they  frequently  refufe,  in  future 
ftages  of  the  fore,  to  fubmit  to  any  thing 
more  than  the  ufual  dreffings. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  this  place,  that 
of  the  extraneous  bodies  that  are  apt  to  be 
lodged  in  wounds,  fome  are  more  harm- 
lefs  than  others.  A  prudent  practitioner 
will  therefore  be  more  or  lefs  anxious  in 
attempting  to  remove  them.  Thus  we  all 
know,  that  a  lead-ball  may  be  lodged  very 
deeply  for  a  great  length  of  time,  without 
being  productive  either  of  pain  or  trouble  -? 
while  a  fplinter  of  wood,  glafs,  or  iron,  or 
even  a  bit  of  cloth,  will  often  excite  much 
diftrefs.  When,  therefore,  it  is  known 
that  a  lead-ball  is  the  only  fubflance  that 
is  lodged  in  a  wound,  if  it  cannot  be  eafi- 

17 
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ly  removed,  we  have  at  leaft  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  being  allured,  that  it  will  not  pro- 
bably do  much  harm.  We  will  therefore 
allow  it  to  remain,  either  till  it  is  loofened 
by  a  plentiful  fuppuration,  or  till  fome  fu- 
ture period,  when  it  may  perhaps  be  difco- 
vered  in  a  different  lituation,  fo  as  to  be 
taken  out  with  fafety  at  a  counter-open- 
ing :  While,  on  the  other  hand,  When  fuch 
fubftances  are  lodged  in  wounds  as  will 
probably  excite  much  irritation  and  pain, 
it  will  be  much  for  the  intereft  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  will  be  the  means  of  preventing 
much  perplexity  and  trouble  to  the  furgeon, 
to  have  them  removed  as  foon  as  poflible 
after  the  injury  is  inflicted. 

I  have  obferved  above,  that  in  remo- 
ving extraneous  bodies  from  wounds,  it 
fhould  be  done  with  the.  fingers  alone, 
rather  than  with  forceps.  Some  few  ex- 
ceptions may  occur  to  this,  which  I  fhall 
afterwards  have  occafion  to  mention.  But 
fubftances  are  ibmetimes  lodged  in  wounds 
that  cannot  be  eafily  taken  out  either  with 
the  fingers  or  forceps.  This  is  particu- 
larly 
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larly '  the  .  cafe  with  fand,  duft,  and  fmall 
pieces  of  glafs.  Thefe  are  belt  removed 
by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm  water,  or 
by  pouring  warm  water  upon  them ; 
fqueezing  the  water  gently  from  a  fponge, 
or  injecting  it  ilowly  with  a  fyringe. 

In  performing  even  this  very  fimple 
operation  of  warning  a  wound,  as  well  as 
in  extracting  foreign  fuhflances  with  the 
forceps,  or  in  any  other  way,  it  is  proper 
to  obferve,  that  much  advantage  may  be 
derived  from  placing  the  patient  in  fuch 
a  pofture  as  tends  mod-  effectually  to  re- 
lax the  injured  parts,  fo  as  to  obtain  as 
wide  a  feparation.as  poifible  of  the  lips  of 
the  wound.  I  have  feen  different  inflan- 
ces,  where,  from  want  of  attention  to  this 
circumftance,  patients  have  fuffered  much 
unnecefiary  pain  y  where,  after  various 
trials,  the  practitioner  has  been  obliged 
to  defift  without  accomplishing  his  ob- 
ject 5  and  where  another  practitioner  has 
proved  at  once  fiiccefsful,  merely  by  put- 
ting the  wounded  parts  in  a  relaxed  por- 
tion. 

We 
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We  proceed  now  to  confider  the  cure  of 
wounds. 

In  incifed  wounds,  a  feparation  takes 
place  of  the  parts  that  have  been  divided  \ 
and  as  every  wound  proves  a  caufe  of  irri- 
tation, the  feparation  which  occurs  at  flrfl 
continues  for  fome  time  to  increafe,  mere- 
ly by  the  contractile  power  of  the  injured 
inufcles.  In  the  ufual  way  of  covering 
wounds  with  lint,  or  with  pledgets  of  oint- 
ments, and  where  the  parts  have  not  been 
previoufly  drawn  together  and  retained  in 
their  lituation,  an  erTufion  of  a  ferous  fluid 
foon  takes  place  over  their  whole  furface, 
from  the  fmall  veflels  that  have  been  cut. 
This  is  afterwards  converted  into  purulent 
matter :  Soon  thereafter  the  parts  are: 
found  to  be  covered  with  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  fmall  fprouts  or  granulations ;  and 
thefe  having  advanced  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  dry  pellicle  of  fcarf-fkin,  termed  a  Cica- 
trix, forms  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
wound,  and  thus  the  cure  is  completed. 

In  this  manner  the  healing  of  wounds 
is  effected  when  Nature  is  not  ailifted  by 

art. 
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art,  or  when  her  operations  are  only  pro- 
moted by  proper  coverings,  and  protec- 
tion merely  given  to  fuch  parts  as  are  in- 
jured. But,  although,  in  fome  cafes,  this 
is  our  only  refource ;  and  although  even 
in  this  way  practitioners  have  it  always 
in  their  power  to  forward  the  cure  of 
fores ,  yet  it  is  liable  to  many  very  im- 
portant objections,  which  may  be  obvia- 
ted by  a  different  treatment. 

When  a  wound  is  healed  in  this  man- 
ner, if  the  divided  parts  have  feparated  to 
a  great  extent,  the  fuppuration  which  en- 
fiies  will  be  abundant  \  by  which,  if  the 
constitution  is  weak,  the  patient  is  apt  to 
be  much  injured*  In  extenfive  fores,  this 
method  of  cure  is  always  tedious ;  when 
deep  mufcular  parts  are  injured,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  contiguous  joints  is  apt  to  be 
arTecled  \  and  the  cicatrix  of  a  large 
wound,  when  cured  in  this  manner,  is  al- 
ways flifT,  unfeemly  and  difagreeable  >  nor 
is  it  poflefled  of  that  ftrength  and  firmnefs 
which  the  parts  beneath  require  for  their 
protection. 

Patients, 
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Patients,  however,  are  feldom  under  the 
neceffity  of  fubmitting  to  thefe  inconveni- 
ences :  For,  in  general,  wounds  may  be 
cured  in  a  more  eafy  as  well  as  in  a  more 
agreeable  manner  :  We  know  from  expe- 
rience, that  two  inflamed  iurfaces  of  an 
animal  body,  when  kept  in  contact,  will 
foon  adhere  together.  This  was  probably 
at  firft  pointed  out  by  accident ;  but  prac- 
titioners now  derive  much  advantage  from 
the  knowledge  of  it,  not  merely  in  the 
management  of  wounds,  but  in  a  variety 
of  important  operations  :  By  drawing  fuch 
parts  as  have  been  divided  into  contact 
with  each  other  j  and  taking  care  to  have 
them  all  as  completely  covered  as  pollible 
with  the  cutis  vera,  very  extenfive  wounds 
are  in  this  manner  often  quickly  cured  j 
the  power  of  moving  and  of  uling  limbs 
with  freedom  is  often  preferved  which 
otherwife  would  be  loft  ;  the  fear  or  mark 
which  remains  is  feldom  of  any  import- 
ance j  and  the  wounded  parts  have  the 
advantage  of  being  fufficiently  protected. 

It 
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It  has  long  been  known  that  parts  re- 
cently   divided    will  -  unite    together,    if 
kept  in  contact  for  a  fufficient  length   of 
time.     The  caufe,  however,  of  this  pheno- 
menon has  not  hitherto  been  clearly  ex- 
plained :  The  prevailing  idea  is,  that  it 
proceeds   from   a   direct    inofculation    or 
junction  of  the  different  parts  that  have 
been  divided \  and  that  thofe  parts  only 
will  adhere  together  which  were  formerly 
united.     Thus  it  is  imagined  in  the  heal- 
ing of  wounds  in  this  manner,  that  a  divi- 
ded artery  orf  one  fide  of  a  cut  mint  be 
made  to  adhere  directly  with  its  fellow  on 
the  oppofite  fide ;   that  veins  mufl  unite 
with  veins,  and  mufcular  fibres  with  fibres 
of  a  fimilar  nature.     But  although  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  in  practice  to  keep  this  idea  fo  far 
in  view,  as  to  place  parts  that  are  to  be 
healed  as  exactly  oppofite  to  each  other  as 
poflible ;    yet  this  proceeds  more  from  a 
requilite  attention  to  fymmetry  and  neat- 
nefs    after   the   cure   is   performed,   than 
from  any  other  caufe  :  For  it  is  certain, 
that  no  fuch  exa&nefs  is  required  for  the 
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mere  adhefion  of  the  divided  parts ;  and 
whoever  doubts  of  the  fact,  may  with  little 
difficulty  prove  it  experimentally.  A 
membrane  may  be  made  to  adhere  to  a 
bone  ?  and  the  divided  end  of  an  artery  or 
a  vein  will  unite  with  almoft  any  animal 
fub fiance  with  which  it  is  kept  in  contact. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  blood  circulates 
through  the  cicatrix  of  a  wound ;  a  fact 
which  few  will  doubt,  and  which  proba- 
bly gave  rife  to  the  opinion  we  are  now 
confidering.  But  we ,  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  this  circulation  does  not  take 
place  immediately  on  the  formation  of  a 
cicatrix.  It  feems  rather  to  be  an  after 
procefs  of  Nature,  and  is  evidently  ac- 
complifhed  by  an  infinite  number  of  finall 
vafcular  fprouts  or  newly  created  blood- 
veflels,  which  proceed  from  the  larger 
arteries  and  veins  on  each  fide  of  the 
wound,  and  inofculate  with  each  other, 
fo  as  to  form  a  fufficient  circulation  in 
the  parts  through  which  they  pafs.  At 
leaft  I  have  found,  in  different  inftances, 
on    examining    the    cicatrix   of    a   large 
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wound,  that  it  was  always  very  vafcu- 
lar  ;  and  I  conclude  that  it  happens  from 
a  new  formation  of  finall  blood-vefTels, 
as  the  divided  extremity  of  every  blood- 
veflel,  whether  artery  or  vein,  when  of 
fuch  a  fize  as  to  be  eafily  diftinguifhed, 
is  always  fhut,  and  even  obliterated,  for 
a  certain  fpace  from  the  point  where  the 
injury  happened,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
arteries  that  are  tied  with  ligatures  in 
cafes  of  amputation  and  other  capital  ope- 
rations. And  if  this  happens  in  veilels  of 
a  large  lize,  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
it  does  fo  in  thofe  that  are  fmaller. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  we  may 
obferve,  that  a  circulation  of  blood  betwixt 
adhering  furfaces,  takes  place  where  in- 
ofculation  of  the  kind  in  quefiion  can  ne- 
ver occur,  from  no  previous  divifion  of 
blood-vefiels  having  been  made.  Thus, 
when  the  fkin  of  two  contiguous  fingers  or 
toes  becomes  raw  or  tender,  without  any 
blood-veflels  being  injured,  it  is  difficult 
to  prevent  them  from  adhering  ;  and  when 
they  do  adhere,  a  free  circulation  is  after- 
wards 
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wards  found  to  take  place  between  them. 
Other  initances  might  be  adduced ;  but  I 
notice  this  one,  as  it  is  not  unfrequent,  and 
as  it  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  prefent 
queftion. 

I  therefore  conclude,  that  wounds  cu- 
red in  this  way,  are  healed  •  in  the  fame 
manner  as  adhelion  is  produced  between 
inflamed  furfaces,  namely,  by  exfudation 
of  the  glutinous  part  of  the  blood  from 
the  extremities  of  the  divided  veffels ; 
which  in  the  firfl  place  retains  the  parts 
together,  and  afterwards  ferves  to  fup- 
port  the  new  formation  of  fmall  blood- 
veflels,  which  nature  puts  forth  as  a  far- 
ther and  more  certain  means  of  reten- 
tion. 

I  have  entered  into  this  phyfiological 
difcuflion,  imagining  that  it  tends  to  efta- 
blifh  a  material  point  in  practice.  It  has 
commonly  been  fuppofed,  that  the  fpace 
of  twelve,  fourteen,  or  fifteen  days,  is 
neceifary  for  the  complete  adhelion  of 
divided  parts  :  A  fuppofition  which  pro- 
ceeds  upon   the   idea-  that   this   adhelion 
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is  formed  folely  by  the  inofculation  of 
blood-veffels.  But  if  agglutination  alone 
is  necefTary,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  ac- 
complifh  this  adhefion,  it  is  evident  that 
it  may  be  effected  fooner.  According- 
ly, I  have  uniformly  found  divided  parts 
adhering  firmly  about  the  fifth  day  :  Nay, 
I  have  known  the  bandages  accidentally 
removed  from  wounds  on  the  fecond  and 
third  days,  without  any  feparation  being 
produced  of  the  parts  newly  united  :  From 
this  it  appears,  that  a  fhorter  application 
of  the  ufual  means  of  retention  will  an- 
fwer  than  is  commonly  practifed.  Sur- 
geons term  this  treatment  of  fores,  Heal- 
ing by  the  Firft  Intention  -y  and  as  it  is  in 
every  refpecf  the  mofl  defirable  method  of 
cure,  it  mould  always  be  followed  when  it 
appears  to  be  eafjly  practicable. 

In  fome  varieties  of  wounds,  different 
reafons  occur  to  prevent  them  from  being 
cured  in  this  manner.  Thefe  we  mall  af- 
terwards have  occafion  to  confider,  but  in 
the  fimple  incifed  wound,  where  the  inju- 
ry has  been  infli&ed  with  a  clean-cutting 
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inftrument,  without  producing  puncture, 
laceration,  or  contufion,  the  only  objec- 
tion that  appears  to  it,  is  our  not  being 
able  to  draw  the  divided  parts  into  contact, 
and  to  retain  them  in  that  fituation  till 
they  adhere  together.  This,  however, 
will  feldom  happen,  unlefs  a  lofs  of  fub- 
fiance  takes  place  to  a  confiderable  degree. 
Where  a  large  portion  of  fkin,  with  the 
mufcles  beneath,  has  been  entirely  cut  out, 
it  may  in  fome  cafes  be  impoflible  to  bring 
the  retracted  edges  of  the  wound  toge- 
ther ;  but  we  may  always  make  them  ap- 
proach fo  as  greatly  to  diminish  the  fize 
of  the  fore,  and  may  thus  have  it  in  our 
power  in  every  inftance  to  forward  the 
cure.  In  deep  tranfverfe  wounds,  even 
where  no  fubflance  is  loft,  the  retraction 
is  often  fo  great,  as  to  render  this  practice 
fomewhat  difficult  :  But  by  placing  the 
injured  part  in  that  fituation  which  tends 
molt  effectifally  to  relax  the  divided  muf- 
cles, we  may  effect  our  purpofe  almoft  in 
every  inftance.  It  is  indeed  farpriling  to 
fee  how  completely  divided  parts  will  be 
A  a  2  made 
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made  to  approach,  which,  while  the  mus- 
cles were  upon  the  flretch,  were  feparated 
to  a  great  diftance.  We  mould  never 
therefore  defpair  too  foon  ;  for  even  in  the 
worft  cafes  we  feldom  fail,  hy  due  perfe- 
verance  in  this  mode  of  treatment,  to  ob- 
tain fome  very  eflential  advantage. 

When  it  is  found  that  the  divided  parts 
may  he  drawn  together,  we  have  next 
to  fix  upon  the  bell  and  ealiefl  method 
of  retaining  them  in  this  fituation  du- 
ring the  cure.  Various  means  are  pro- 
pofed  for  this  ;  namely  bandages  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  adhelive  plafters,  and  fu- 
tures. 

The  fides  of  longitudinal  wounds,  in  any 
of  the  extremities,  and  of  fome  wounds 
of  the  head,  may  be  retained  by  the  uni- 
ting bandage.  But  this  feldom  anfwers  in 
the  trunk  of  the  body  \  nor  can  it  ever 
prove  ufeful  in  wounds,  either  in  the  legs 
or  arms,  that  run  tranfverfely  :  And  even 
where  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  it  will 
anfwer  fufficiently  well  for  retaining  the 
fides   of  a  wound  in  contact,   we   ought 
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never  to  truft  to  it  entirely;  for  we  can- 
not depend  upon  a  bandage  alone  for  pre- 
ferring the  fkin  fmooth  and  equal  \  a  cir- 
cumftance  of  much  importance  in  the 
cure. 

The  eafieft  method  of  retaining  the 
fkin  exactly  in  its  fituation,  is  by  means 
of  adhefive  plafters  applied  in  the  man- 
ner reprefented  in  Plate  I.  In  fome  cafes 
plafters  alone  pfovc  fufficient ;  but  when 
much  retraction  takes  place,  the  uniting 
bandage  mould  be  applied  over  them  when- 
ever the  direction  of  the  wound  renders  it 
admiflible. 

Many  practitioners,  in  all  cafes  of  wounds, 
prefer  adheiive  plafter  to  the  ufe  of  futures  ; 
but  it  is  in  particular  inftances  only  that 
this  preference  is  proper.  Adhefive  plaf- 
ters may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  fuper- 
ficial  wounds  that  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  the  cellular  membrane  3  and 
where  there  is  a  lofs  of  fubltance  to  fuch 
an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  fides  of  a  wound 
from  being  drawn  clofe  together,  they  may 
be  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  retaining 
A  a  3  the 
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the  retracted  parts  as  near  as  poffible  to 
each  other.  But  in  all  wounds  that  pene- 
trate to  any  confiderable  depth,  and  when 
their  edges  can  be  drawn  into  contact,  the 
twirled  future  is  by  much  the  bell  for  re- 
taining them.  For  a  defcription  of  this 
and  other  futures,  I  mufl  refer  to  Chap- 
ter V.  The  common  interrupted  future  is  in- 
deed more  frequently  employed  than  the 
other ;  but  it  does  not  fupport  the  parts 
with  fuch  certainty ;  the  ligatures  are  more 
apt  to  tear  or  cut  out  the  parts  which  they 
furround;  and  they  frequently  leave  dif- 
agreeable  marks. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  I  may  remark, 
that  adhefive  plaflers  and  futures  are  ad- 
miflible  only  in  the  recent  ftate  of  wounds. 
But  however  defirable  it  may  be,  for  va- 
rious reafons,  to  have  the  application  of 
either  of  them  made  as  early  as  poffible ; 
yet  when  neglected  at  firft,  they  may  com- 
monly be  employed  with  advantage  du- 
ring any  ftage  of  the  fore  :  For  we  are 
wrong  in  fuppoling,  as  is  commonly  done, 
that  wounded  parts  will  not  adhere  when 
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in  a  Hate  of  purulency.  I  have  repeated- 
ly treated,  in  this  manner,  fores  of  two, 
three,  and  four  weeks  duration,  and  very 
commonly  with  advantage :  Infomuch,  that 
I  believe  the  practice  will  generally  fuc- 
ceed  in  every  ftage  of  a  fore,  when  the  re- 
traded  edges  can  be  brought  together. 

Whether  adhefive  plafters  or  futures  are 
preferred,  we  mould  be  very  attentive  in 
iiipporting  the  parts,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done,  by  the  pofture  of  the  patient  ;  for 
if  this  be  not  done,  futures  of  every  kind 
will  yield  fo  as  not  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  : 
And  along  with  this,  when  plafters  are 
ufed,  a  further  advantage,  as  I  have  alrea- 
dy obferved,  may  be  derived  from  a  pro- 
per application  of  the  uniting  bandage; 
but  for  the  reafons  that  will  be  given  in 
the  chapter  on  Sutures,  a  point  that  will  al- 
fo  be  further  taken  notice  of,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  Hare-lip  in  Chap.  XXXIII.,  nei- 
ther this  nor  any  other  bandage  can  with 
propriety  be  employed  along  with  the 
twifted  future. 

A  a  4  "When 
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When  a  wound  is  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, as  foon  as  the  retracted  edges  are 
drawn  together  and  properly  fupported 
with  plafters  or  futures,  no  other  dreffings 
are  neceflary,  excepting  a  thin  covering 
of  foft  lint  to  protect  the  parts  beneath 
from  cold ;  and  with  a  view  to  prevent  as 
much  as  poflible  any  accefs  to  air,  the  lint 
mould  be  fpread  either  with  fome  unctu- 
ous fubftance,  or  wTith  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic,  or  any  other  inoffenfive  gum. 

This  being  done,  the  patient  mould  be 
made  to  preferve  the  injured  parts  in  the 
moft  favourable  pofture  ;  and  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  enjoin  a  well-regulated  diet. 
If  the  patient  is  low  and  emaciated,  he 
may  with  propriety  have  a  fmall  allowance 
of  animal  food ;  but  when  plethoric,  or  li- 
able to  inflammatory  affections,  and  the 
wound  extenfive,  a  ilrict  antiphlogiftic 
courfe  is  requifite  :  For  although  inflam- 
mation to  a  certain  extent  may  be  necefla- 
ry for  the  cure  of  wounds  j  yet  a  prudent 
practitioner  will  always  guard  againfl:  ex- 
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cefs  of  inflammation,  as  productive  of  much 
harm. 

In  open  wounds,  the  moil  effectual  re- 
medy for  the  removal  of  extreme  degrees 
of  inflammation,  is  warm  emollient  cata- 
plafms  3  but  as  they  tend  to  induce  the  for- 
mation of  matter,  and  as  this  is  directly 
oppofite  to  our  views  in  the  mode  of  cure 
that  we  are  now  considering,  it  is  evident 
in  fuch  circumftances  that  they  are  inap- 
plicable. But  although  warm  emollients 
cannot  with  propriety  be  employed  3  yet 
much  advantage  may  be  derived  from  a 
proper  ufe  of  any  cold  emollient  oil  or  un- 
guent. When  the  attending  fymptoms  of 
pain  and  inflammation  are  moderate,  the 
dreilings  mould  never  be  removed  till  the 
cure  is  completed  3  but  whenever  the  pain 
becomes  fevere,  as  it  would  be  apt  to  ter- 
minate in  fome  high  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion, by  which  our  views  might  be  com- 
pletely fruft rated,  the  dreflings  mould  be 
immediately  taken  away,  fo  as  to  admit  of 
the  pained  parts  being  gently  rubbed  or 
even  bathed  with  an  emollient.     By  this 
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being  repeated  from  time  to  time,  I  have 
feen  different  inftances  of  very  diftrefsful 
degrees  of  pain  being  alleviated,  and  of 
the  contiguous  parts  being  fo  much  relax- 
ed, as  to  admit  of  the  cure  by  adhefion  go- 
ing on  without  interruption.  In  fome 
cafes,  however,  we  are  under  the  neceility 
of  employing  other  means  ;  and  of  thefe 
the  moft  effectual  are  opiates  and  blood- 
letting, particularly  local  blood-letting 
with  leeches  \  which  often  proves  effectual 
in  removing  pain  and  inflammation,  when 
every  other  application  has  been  tried  in 
vain. 

In  general,  a  continuation  of  thefe 
means  will  anfwer  the  purpofe ;  But  it 
fometimes  happens,  notwithstanding  all 
our  endeavours,  that  the  pain  and  inflam- 
mation increafe,  and  the  tenfion  of  the 
wounded  parts  becoming  more  confider- 
able,  the  plafters  and  ligatures  with  which 
they  have  been  kept  together  mult  be  ta- 
ken away,  otherwife  they  will  do  harm. 
In  fuch  circumftances,  the  ligatures  mould 
be  removed  at  once ',  and  for  the  moft  part 
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this  will  give  the  patient  immediate  re- 
lief :  The  pain  and  tenfion  will  foon  difap- 
pear  j  and  a  cure  muft  be  accomplifhed  in 
the  ordinary  way,  as  it  might  prove  ha- 
zardous to  attempt  the  fame  method  of 
treatment  again. 

I  think  it  right,  however,  to  remark, 
that,  in  general,  the  cure  goes  on  without 
any  interruption  of  this  kind;  and  where 
this  is  the  cafe,  our  views  are  completed 
as  foon  as  a  firm  degree  of  adhefion  has 
taken  place  between  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  I  have  already  remarked,  that 
this  procefs  is  commonly  accomplifhed  in 
a  fhorter  time  than  is  ufually  imagined. 
In  fuperficial  wounds,  the  ligatures,  or 
other  means  of  retention,  may  be  removed 
fooner  ;  but  even  in  deep  extenfive  wounds, 
if  the  habit  of  body  is  found,  they  may 
with  fafety  be  taken  away  on  the  fifth  or 
fixth  day.  By  this  time  every  advantage 
that  can  be  derived  from  them  will  be 
gained  ',  while  much  inconvenience,  and 
fome  mifchief,  might  arife  from  their  be- 
ing allowed  to  remain  longer. 
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I  have  already  mentioned  many  of  the 
advantages  which  refult  from  this  method 
of  curing-  wounds.  They  are  indeed  fo 
important,  that  we  mould  feldom  helitate 
to  advife  it ;  for  even  when  it  fails,  we 
know  that  any  troublefome  fymptom  which 
it  may  induce,  will  be  removed  by  due  at- 
tention to  the  means  that  I  have  mention- 
ed j  while  much  time  will  be  gained  when 
it  fucceeds.  Two  objections  are  common- 
ly made  to  it,  which  I  ill  all  now  ihortly 
confider.  It  is  faid,  that  the  ligatures 
with  which  it  is  often  neceffary  in  wounds 
to  fecure  the  arteries,  will  act:  as  extrane- 
ous bodies,  and  prevent  the  fides  of  the 
wound  from  uniting.  And  it  is  likewife 
obferved,  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  cure 
matter  is  apt  to  form,  from  the  lodging  of 
which,  troublefome  finufes  are  produced. 
Neither  of  thefe  objections,  however,  are 
well  founded ;  at  leaft,  I  have  never  met 
with  a  lingle  instance  of  their  being  fo. 
It  feldom  happens  that  more  than  one  or 
two  arteries  in  any  wound  require  to  be 
tied :  But  I  know  from  experience,  that 

wounds 
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wounds  may  be  cured  by  drawing  their 
edges  together,  even  where  a  large  num- 
ber of  arteries  has  been  fecured  with  li- 
gatures :  For  the  threads  occupy  very 
little  fpace,  and  when  applied  with  the  te- 
naculum, which  ought  always  to  be  done, 
they  are  eafily  removed  without  any  di- 
sturbance being  given  to  the  reft  of  the 
wound.  And  again,  with  reipect  to  fmu- 
fes  being  apt  to  form  from  this  method 
of  treatment,  if  the  edges  of  a  wound  are 
only  drawn  together  above,  a  cavity  will 
thus  be  formed  beneath,  where  matter  will 
no  doubt  be  apt  to  lodge  5  but  this  mould 
not  be  attributed  to  the  method  of  cure, 
but  to  the  mode  of  putting  it  in  practice : 
For  in  every  wound  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, the  whole  of  the  fides  or  edges  mould 
be  drawn  together  from  the  furface  to  the 
bottom,  by  which  the  formation  of  finufes 
is  effectually  guarded  againft. 

We  have  now  to  fpeak  of  thofe  wounds 
which  do  not  admit  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment. When  the  edges  of  a  cut  cannot 
be  drawn  together,  after  the  haemorrhagy 

is 
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is  flopped,  and  extraneous  bodies  removed, 
we  find  by  experience,  that  the  mofl  effec- 
tual afliflance  we  can  affojd,  is  to  promote 
as  much  as  poflible  the  formation  of  mat- 
ter :  For  the  fact  is  undoubted,  that  in  eve- 
ry wound  of  this  kind,  a  free  fuppuration 
proves  the  moil  effectual  relief  to  every 
fymptom  3  at  the  lame  time  that  it  appears 
to  be  fo  materially  connected  with  the 
cure,  that  the  healing  procefs  never  begins 
till  the  fore  is  covered  with  good  pus ;  a 
circumllance  not  difficult  to  explain.  The 
cure  of  fores  healed  in  this  manner,  is  fo 
far  an  effort  of  Nature  alone,  that  although 
fome  advantage  may  be  derived  from  art, 
yet  the  chief  object  of  practitioners  in  this 
branch  of  bulinefs,  mould  be  merely  to  re- 
move fuch  impediments  as  might  tend  to 
obftruct  the  operations  of  Nature,  and  to 
protect  the  injured  parts  till  the  cicatrix 
becomes  fufUciently  firm.  Now,  as  we 
know  that  granulations  do  not  readily 
form  in  fores  as  long  as  they  remain  pain- 
ful ;  and  as  nothing  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  proves  fo  mild  an  application, 

to 
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to  wounds  as  pus,  we  may  conclude,  that 
it  proves  chiefly  ufeful  by  preferring  the 
injured  parts,  in  that  eafy,  pleafant  ftate, 
which  feems  to  be  indifpenfably  neceflary 
for  the  cure.  It  mould  therefore  be  our 
firft  object,  in  the  treatment  of  fores  of 
this  defcription,  to  forward  the  formation 
of  pus  as  quickly  as  poflible;  and  the  molt 
effectual  method  of  doing  it  is,  by  treating 
every  wound  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do 
a  common  phlegmon;  that  is,  by  a  free 
ufe  of  warm  emollient  poultices  and  fomen- 
tations. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  parts  mould  be 
immediately  covered  with  a  pledget  of 
lint,  fpread  with  an  emollient  mild  oint- 
ment, with  the  view  of  preventing  the  ad- 
miflion  of  air.  When  the  pain  is  exceflive, 
poultices  may  be  directly  applied  above 
the  dreflmgs,  as  being  the  fureft  means  of 
relieving  it  :  But,  when  the  pain  is  mode- 
rate, it  is  better  to  delay  the  ufe  of  poul- 
tices for  a  day  or  two ;  for  as  pus  cannot 
be  produced  till  a  ferous  effufion  has  ta- 
ken place,  and  as  we  know  that  fome  de- 
gree 
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gree  of  inflammation  is  required  for  ef- 
fecting this,  when  the  pain  and  tenlion 
in  wounds  are  moderate,  an  immediate  ap- 
plication of  poultices  is  apt  to  do  harm,  ei- 
ther by  preventing  altogether,  or  by  re- 
tarding and  rendering  too  languid,  that 
rtate  of  inflammation  which  appears  to  be 
neceflary  for  the  cure.  But  in  every  in- 
itance  of  wounds  of  considerable  extent, 
remedies  of  this  kind  prove  always  ufeful 
after  the  firil  two  or  three  days  have  elap- 
fed :  For  by  this  time  a  fufficient  degree  of 
inflammation  has  commonly  taken  place, 
for  effecting  the  wifhed-for  erTufion ;  and  I 
have  already  taken  various  opportunities 
of  mewing,  that  in  no  other  way  can  this 
be  fo  readily  converted  into  purulent  mat- 
ter, as  by  a  free  application  of  heat  *  ',  fo 
that  whenever  we  wifh  to  advife  it,  we 
fhould  carry  it  to  the  fame  extent  as  in  cafes 
of  phlegmon. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  in 
the  treatment  of  wounds,  this  remedy 
ihould  be  ufed  with  caution.    For  although 

heat 

*  See  Chap.  I.  Sed.  III. 
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heat,  whether  convened  by  means  of  poul- 
tices or  fomentations,  is  perhaps  the  moft 
ufeful  application  in  the  ftage  of  wound  we 
are  now  considering  ;  yet  when  long  con- 
tinued, it  is  very  apt  to  do  harm,  as  we 
have  daily  opportunities  of  obferving, 
where  it  is  employed  by  thofe  who  do  not 
confider  upon  what  principles  it  ads  in  the 
cure.  When  the  purpofe  that  I  have  men- 
tioned is  gained,  namely,  a  free  and  kind- 
ly fuppuration,  as  it  is  for  this  only  that 
poultices  are  ufed,  they  mould  then  be  laid 
alide  :  For  when  continued  longer,  they 
almofl  confiantly  do  harm,  by  relaxing 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied  too 
much ;  by  which  they  are  apt  to  become 
pale,  foft,  and  fpongy,  inftead  of  being  of 
a  healthy  red  colour,  and  of  a  firm  tex- 
ture. Nay,  they  are  at  lafl;  often  produc- 
tive of  the  very  contrary  effect  for  which 
they  are  employed  :  For  although  much 
inflammation  proves  hurtful  in  the  cure 
of  wounds,  yet  in  fome  degree  it  is  al- 
ways necefTary.  Now,  by  continuing  the 
ufe  of  warm  emollients  too  long,  this  fa- 
Vol.  I.  B  b         -  lutary 
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lutary  degree  of  inflammation  is  fo  en- 
tirely carried  off,  that  the  matter  becomes 
thin  and  in  too  great  quantity.  And  thus 
troublefome  vitiated  fores  are  produced, 
which  under  different  management  would 
not  probably  have  happened. 

The  period  at  which  the  ufe  of  poultices 
and  other  warm  applications  mould  be  laid 
afide,  mult  be  determined  in  every  cafe  by 
the  judgment  of  the  practitioner.  This 
general  rule,  however,  may  be  fafely  ad- 
opted that  they  may  at  all  times  be  per- 
lifted  in  as  long  as  much  pain  and  inflam- 
mation continue ;  but  thefe  fymptoms  be- 
coming moderate,  the  difcharge  being 
good,  and  the  furface  of  the  wound  cover- 
ed with  granulations  of  a  healthy  appear- 
ance, they  mould  be  left  off.  In  this  ftate 
of  a  fore,  all  the  advantages  are  gained 
which  poultices  can  produce ;  and  when 
lone:  continued,  fome  of  the  inconveni- 
encies  I  have  mentioned  are  very  apt  to 
enfhe. 

In  the  enfuing  chapter,  I  (hall  have  oc- 
casion to  enter  upon  a  more  particular  de- 
tail 
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tail  of  the  beft  dreflings  for  wounds.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  be  neceflary  at  prefent, 
to  fpeak  minutely  upon  this  part  of  our 
fubjecT:. 

I  have  already  had  occafion  to  remark, 
that  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  is 
requifite  for  the  cure  of  every  fore  j  but  as 
this  very  rarely  proves  deficient,  and  as  we 
have  more  to  dread  from  this  fymptom 
proceeding  too  far,  efpecially  in  the  fir  ft 
ftages  of  large  wounds,  the  mildeft  dref- 
lings only  mould  be  employed.  During 
the  progrefs  of  the  cure,  much  advantage 
indeed  is  occafionally  obtained  from  dref- 
lings of  an  irritating,  or  even  of  an  efcha- 
rotic  nature.  This,  however,  is  only  the 
cafe,  when  a  wound  has  advanced  to  the 
ftate  of  an  ulcer.  While  yet  recent,  the 
mildeft  application  is  always  the  beft.  In 
this  country,  foft  dry  lint  is  commonly 
employed,  while  fome  practitioners  advife 
pieces  of  foft  fponge ;  and  it  mult  be  ad- 
mitted, that  they  anfwer  much  better  than 
any  of  the  irritating  balfams,  which  till  of 
late  were  very  univerfally  ufed,  and  which 
B  b  2  in 
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in  mod  parts  of  Europe  are  (till  conti- 
nued 5  for  it  was  in  Britain  that  mild  dref- 
fings  to  wounds  were  firft  introduced  %  and 
it  is  in  this  country  only  where  even  yet 
they  have  been  generally  received.  But 
although  dry  lint  is  a  mild  application 
when  compared  wTith  many  others,  it  al- 
ways creates  pain  and  irritation  on  being 
firft  applied,  belides  being  apt  to  adhere  to 
the  edges  of  wounds,  fo  as  to  be  with  dif- 
ficulty removed.  With  a  view  to  prevent 
thefe  inconveniencies,  the  lint  mould  be 
thinly  fpread  with  any  mild  ointment  5 
fuch  as  Goulard's  cerate,  or  common  wax 
ointment.  By  this  means  it  gives  no  pain 
in  the  application,  while  it  is  removed 
with  eafe,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  ferves 
more  effectually  than  dry  materials  to  pre- 
vent the  air  from  finding  accefs  to  the 
fores.  As  dry  lint,  however,  has  long  been 
generally  employed  in  this  country,  any 
innovation  will  not  be  readily  admitted  ; 
but  what  I  have  adviied,  being  the  refult 
of  much  -experience,  I  can  with  confidence 
recommend  it, 
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A  piece  of  foft  lint,  fpread  with  any 
ointment  of  this  kind,  being-  laid  over 
the  wound,  a  bolfter  of  fine  tow  fhould 
be  applied  above  it  for  the  purpofe  of 
keeping  the  parts  warm,  as  well  as  for 
abforbing  any  matter  that  may  be  dif- 
charged  ;  and  this  being  covered  with  a 
c  omprefs  of  old  loft  linen,  the  whole  fiiGuld 
be  retained  by  a  bandage  of  fine  flannel  or 
cotton;  which  is  preferable  to  linen,  in  fo 
Far  as  it  is  commonly  more  agreeable  to 
the  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  as  it  yields 
more  eaiily  to  any  accidental  {welling  of 
the  neighbouring  parts  :  Whereas  linen, 
pofleiling  little  or  no  elarticity,  is  very  apt 
to  do  harm,  by  remaining  flifTand  immove- 
able, notwithflanding  any  fwelling  that 
may  enfue. 

Practitioners  are  not  agreed  upon  the 
time  at  which  the  firft  dreflin^s  of  fores 
fhould  be  removed j  and  nothing  decifive 
can  be  faid  upon  it,  as  in  fome  meafure 
it  muft  be  directed  by  the  circumftances 
of  every  cafe.  This  general  rule,  how- 
ever, may  be  kept  in  view,  that  fores 
B  b  3  mould 
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ihould  always  be  drefTed  when  plentifully 
covered  with  matter.    This  will  generally 
be  the  cafe  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  ; 
but  as  the  formation  of  pus  depends  upon 
different  circumftances,  particularly  upon 
the  health  of  the  patient,  and  on  the  de- 
gree of  heat  in  which  the  parts  are  kept, 
fome  latitude  muft  be  allowed  in  it.     A 
free  ufe  of  poultices  after  the  fecond  day, 
puts  it  in  our  power  to  remove  the  dref- 
fings  much  fooner  than  we  otherwife  could 
do  :  For ,  they  not  only  promote  the  for- 
mation of  matter,  but  foften  all  the  cover- 
ings that  have  been  ufed,  fo  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  eafily  taken  away. 

When  the  cure  of  a  wound  goes  on 
without  interruption,  the  fecond,  as  well 
as  the  fubfequent  dreffings,  mould  be  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  as  the  firft :  For  our  object, 
being  ftill  the  fame,  no  variation,  it  is 
evident,  can  be  neceflary.  As  nothing- 
proves  more  hurtful  to  fores  than  expofure 
to  the  air,  one  great  object  in  the  applica- 
tion of  dreffings,  is  to  prevent  any  incon- 
venience  which   might   arife  from    this* 

And 
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And  the  lame  reafon  renders  it  neceflary 
to  change  the  dreilings  as  feldom  as  is 
confident  with  cleanlinefs  5  and  to  be  as 
expeditious  as  poilible  in  renewing  them. 
In  general,  however,  no  harm  will  occur 
from  the  daily  drefling  of  wounds.  They 
ihould  not  but  in  very  particular  circum- 
fiances,  be  drefled  more  frequently  ?  nor 
can  it  often  be  proper  to  drefs  them  fel- 
domer  than  this  :  For  when  matter  is  al- 
lowed to  lodge  long,  the  heat  in  which 
patients  with  large  wounds  are  ufually 
kept,  is  apt  to  render  it  putrid  arid  offen- 
iive.  But  as  I  mail  eifewhere  have  occa- 
iion  to  fpeak  fully  upon  this  fubjed:  *;  it 
is  not  at  prefent  neceflary  to  confider  it 
more  particularly  :  I  mail  juft  obferve 
further,  with  refpect  to  the  continuance  of 
mild  dreilings  to  wounds,  that  it  ought  to 
be  regulated  by  the  progrefs  of  the  cure. 
As  long  as  the  cure  continues  to  advance, 
mild  dreilings  mould  be  continued ;  but 
when  the  fore  ailumes  any  vitiated  or 
morbid  appearance,  fome  variety  in  the 
B  b  4  dreilings 

*  Vide  Chap.  IV. 
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dreflings  becomes  neceffary ;  and  the  na- 
ture of  any  change  to  be  thus  adopted 
muft  be  regulated  by  the  ftate  of  the  fore 
at  the  time.  For  the  further  considera- 
tion, however,  of  this  part  of  our  fubjecf, 
I  fhall  refer  to  the  different  fections  of  the 
enfuing  chapter. 

I  have  hitherto  been  fuppofing  that 
none  of  the  fymptoms  are  violent  ;  in 
which  cafe  the  cure  will,  for  the  moil 
part,  go  ealily  on,  under  the  mode  of  ma- 
nagement I  have  mentioned.  But  in  fome 
cafes  the  healing  of  the  fore  is  not  only 
much  interrupted,  but  much  hazard  is  in- 
duced by  the  unufual  height  to  which 
fome  of  the  fymptoms  proceed  ;  and  thefe 
particularly  are,  pain,  inflammation,  and 
convulfive  affecTions  of  the  mufcles.  I 
mail  therefore  offer  a  few  obfervations 
upon  the  means  of  obviating  thefe  fymp- 
toms, when  they  proceed  to  fuch  a  height 
as  to  prove  hazardous. 

A  wound  cannot  be  inflicted  without 
inducing  pain  :  for  even  the  flighteft  cut 
mufl  neceffarily  injure  fome  of  the  fmaller 

branches 
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branches  of  nerves ;  by  which  pain,  to  a 
certain  degree,  mufi  be  induced. 

It  commonly  happens,  however,  that 
the  pain  in  wounds  is  not  at  firft  To  fevere 
as  to  require  any  particular  management.: 
And,  in  general,  it  fubfides  entirely,  on  all 
extraneous  bodies  being  removed,  and  a 
plentiful  formation  of  matter  being  in- 
duced. But  occafionally  the  pain  conti- 
nues fevere  even  on  this  having  happened : 
In  fuch  circumftances  we  trufl  chiefly  to 
opiates,  and  they  feldom  fail  to  give  re- 
lief. But  it  frequently  happens  that  their 
effect  is  only  temporary,  the  pain  being- 
apt  to  recur  after  the  flrength  of  the  opi- 
ate is  exhaufted. 

In  this  event  we  are  to  fearch  with 
much  care  for  the  caufe  of  the  pain.  It 
may  proceed  from  fome  particles  of  ex- 
traneous matter  which  have  not  been 
difcovered ;  from  inflammation  of  the 
wounded  parts ;  or  from  fome  portion  of 
a  nerve  or  tendon  being  partially  wound- 
ed   without    being   divided ;    or    merely 

from 
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from   irritation   over   the   whole    furface 
of  the  fore. 

We  mould,  therefore,  in  the  firft  place, 
examine  the  wound  with  attention,  fo  as 
to  be  as  certain  as  poflible  that  no  extra- 
neous matter  has  found  accefs ;  for  when 
pain  proceeds  from  any  foreign  body 
lodged  in  a  wound,  the  removal  of  this 
will,  for  the  mod  part,  procure  relief; 
while  no  other  remedy  will  have  any  ef- 
fect as  long  as  it  is  allowed  to  remain. 
When  not  readily  difcovered,  or  when  the 
particles  of  any  extraneous  matter  that 
may  be  lodged  in  a  wound  are  fo  fmall 
that  they  cannot  be  removed  with  the  fin- 
gers, I  have  already  advifed  the  injecting 
of  warm  water,  by  which  they  will  often 
be  warned  out  when  every  other  trial  has 
failed.  But  when  this  does  not  fucceed, 
the  wound  mould  be  immerfed  for  a  con- 
£derable  time,  perhaps1  for  an  hour,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  in  warm  water,  or  in 
warm  milk ;  by  which  particles  of  matter 
are  fometimes  dinolved  and  carried  out, 

which 
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which  would  otherwife  have  continued  to 
give  much  uneafinefs. 

When  all  the  trials,  however,  that  we 
make  for  removing  pain  happen  to  fail, 
we  muft  fearch  for  fome  other  caufe  of  its 
proving  fo  uncommonly  obftinate  ;  and  it 
will  often  be  found  to  originate  from  in- 
flammation. When  the  external  parts  of 
a  wound  are  inflamed,  this  caufe  of  pain  is 
at  once  rendered  obvious  j  for  even  the 
flightefl:  degree  of  external  inflammation 
is  readily  perceived ;  But  it  fometimes 
happens,  that  the  periofteum,  and  other 
deep-feated  parts,  are  inflamed,  without 
any  external  marks  of  it  taking  place. 
This,  however,  is  only  the  cafe  for  fome 
fhort  period  after  the  inflammation  has 
commenced  :  For  even  when  it  firil  at- 
tacks parts  that  are  deeply  feated,  it  com- 
monly fpreads  in  the  courfe  of  a  day  or 
two,  fo  as  to  be  difcovered  outwardly , 
and  when  this  does  not  happen,  we  may 
in  general  be  directed  to  the  caufe,  by 
the  heat  of  the  patient's  body  :  by  the 
flate  of  his  pulfe  \  and  by  the  degree  of 

thirfl: 
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.thirffc,  which  in  cafes  of  this  kind  is  al- 
ways increafed. 

When  thefe  fymptoms  of  fever  run 
high,  it  is  fometimes  neeeflary  to  advife 
blood-letting  to  a  considerable  extent  ^ 
but  inilead  of  taking  blood  with  a  lancet, 
our  views  are  with  much  more  certainty 
anfwered  by  the  application  of  leeches 
along  the  edges  of  the  wound.  In  fuch 
circumftances,  indeed,  no  remedy  proves 
fo  ufeful  as  the  difbharere  of  blood  in  this 
manner.  I  have  long  been  in  the  practice 
of  ufing  it  in  wounds  accompanied  with 
much  inflammation,  and  very  commonly 
with  much  advantage.  In  cafes  of  pain 
proceeding  from  this  caufe,  I  have  known 
the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the 
edges  of  a  wound  procure  immediate  re- 
lief, even  where  large  doles-  of  opiates,  as 
well  as  other  remedies,  had  previously 
been  tried  in  vain.  And  that  it  is  not  the 
quantity  of  blood,  but  the  manner  of  dif- 
charging  it,  which  proves  fuccefsful,  is 
evident  from  this,  that  the  pain  is  often 
relieved  immediately  on  a  few  drops  be- 
in  e 
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ing  taken  with  leeches,  which  did  not 
yield  in  any  degree  to  the  lofs  of  large 
quantities  by  venefeclion.  In  ufing  leech- 
es for  this  purpofe,  they  fliould  be  applied 
as  near  as  Doflible  to  the  edo;es  of  the 
wound  ;  nay,  when  they  will  fix  within 
the  wound  itfelf,  the  practice  proves  ftill 
niore  fuccefsful  :  But  imlefs  the  inflamma- 
tion is  deeply  featcd,  this  meafure  is  fel-- 
dom  neceffary.  It  fometimes  happens, 
however,  as  I  have  obferved  above,  that 
in  deep  wounds  no  inflammation  of  any 
importance  appears  externally,  while  the 
perioiteum  and  other  deep-feated  parts  are 
much  inflamed  and  painful.  In  this  fitua- 
tfon,  nothing  affords  ib  much  relief  as 
fcarifications  made  in  the  inflamed  parts, 
either  with  the  moulder  of  a  lancet,  or 
the  point  of  a  fcalpel.  Nor  need  we  hefi- 
tate  to  advife  them,  under  the  dread  of 
their  being  apt  to  produce  exfoliations  of 
the  bone  beneath.  In  (lead  of  this,  they 
tend  more  certainly  than  any  other  re- 
medy to  prevent  them  ',  for  exfoliations 
feldom  happen  from  the  periofteum  being 

merely 
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merely  divided  \  of  which  we  have  daily 
inflances  in  wounds  penetrating  to  this 
depth,  which  are  rarely  attended  with  this 
effect,  unlefs  the  bone  itfelf  is  at  the  fame 
time  injured.  In  different  cafes  I  have 
fcarified  the  periofteum  and  other  parts 
deeply  feated  in  wounds,  and  always  with 
advantage.  It  removes  pain  and  tenfion 
in  the  moft  effectual  manner,  and  thus 
tends  with  more  certainty  than  any  other 
remedy  to  relieve  the  moil  diftrefsful 
fymptoms  which  wounds  ever  excite. 

After  as  much  blood  is  difcharged  as 
may  be  judged  proper,  whether  by  leech- 
es or  fcarifications,  no  application  will 
prove  fo  ufeful  as  warm  emollient  poul- 
tices and  fomentations  frequently  renew- 
ed :  For  in  fuch  eircum fiances  nothing 
affords  fuch  complete  relief  as  a  plentiful 
formation  of  matter.  We  conftantly  ob- 
ferve,  that  as  long  as  a  wound  remains 
dry  on  the  furface,  the  parts  are  tenfe, 
much  inflamed,  and  painful ;  and  that 
they  become  lax  and  eafy  as  foon  as  they 

are 
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are  properly  covered  with  purulent  mat- 
ter. 

For  the  mofl:  part,  the  means  that  I 
have  advifed  will  be  attended  with  the 
defired  erTecl: ;  and  efpecially  if  the  opera- 
tor is  not  too  timid  in  making  the  fcarifi- 
cations  when  they  are  judged  to  be  necef- 
fary  ;  for  I  muft  again  obferve,  that  this, 
may  be  done  with  more  fafety  and  free- 
dom than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and 
when  membranes  in  any  fituation  are 
much  inflamed,  nothing  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  fo  certainly  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  acceflion  of  gangrene  as  deep  and 
free  fcarihcations.  Even  this  remedy, 
however,  will  not  always  fucceed  :  For  in 
fome  cafes  the  inflammation,  inflead  of 
abating,  becomes  more  and  more  violent, 
till  at  laft  it  terminates  in  mortification. 

When  wounds  are  attended  with  violent 
pain,  proceeding  from  inflammation,  the 
caufe,  as  I  have  obferved  above,  is  for 
the  mo  ft  part  readily  perceived.  But  fe- 
•vere  pain -is  fometimes  induced  by  other 
caufe s  :  For  although  much  pain  feldom 

fails 
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fails  to  induce  an  inflamed  flate  of  a 
wound  at  lafl,  it  often  fubfifts  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  this  takes  place.  In 
fuch  cafes,  and  efpecially  where  we  have 
no  caufe  to  fufpecl:  that  the  pain  arifes 
from  the  lodgment  of  matter,  it  will  of- 
ten be  found  to  proceed  from  the  partial 
divifion  of  a  nerve  or  tendon  :  For  we 
know,  that  in  various  inftances  the  mod 
excruciating  pain  is  induced  in  this  man- 
ner. 

In  fome  cafes,  the  pain  produced  by 
this,  is  relieved  by  putting  the  injured 
parts  into  a  flate  of  relaxation;  but,  for 
the  moil  part,  the  only  remedy  upon  which 
we  can  depend  is  a  complete  divifion  of 
the  wounded  nerve  or  tendon  :  And  as  this 
is  a  mean  of  cure  which  may  at  ail  times 
be  pracfifed  without  riik,  it  fhould  never 
be  delayed  when  the  pain  is  found  to  pro- 
ceed from  this  caufe  ;  and  efpecially  when, 
from  its  violence,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpecl: 
that  it  may  induce  convulfions  and  other 
alarming  fymptoms.  As  a  free  ufe  of  the 
fcalpel,  however,  is  neceilary,  patients  in 

general 
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general  do  not  eafily  fubmit  to  this  reme- 
dy ;  nor  do  we  commonly  find  that  practi- 
tioners advife  it.  But  I  can  fay  from  ma- 
ny inftances  of  its  beneficial  effects,  that 
we  ought  more  frequently  to  practife  it ; 
for  it  feldom  fails  to  give  relief,  even  in 
fevere  degrees  of  pain  5  and  I  never  heard 
of  its  proving  hurtful.  It  ought  always, 
however,  to  be  advifed  as  foon  as  the 
other  means  that  may  be  employed  have 
failed :  For  when  violent  pain  has  fub- 
flfted  fo  long  as  to  induce  any  material 
affection  of  the  convulfive  kind,  even  this 
remedy  will  not  always  remove  it.  On 
the  parts  being  freely  divided,  they  mould 
be  placed  in  a  relaxed  pofture ;  and  an 
emollient  poultice  being  laid  over  them, 
if  the  practice  proves  fuccefsful,  the  pa- 
tient will  foon  find  himfelf  relieved,  and 
the  wound  may  afterwards  be  treated  in 
the  ufiial  way.  But  when  the  operation 
does  not  prove  fuccefsful,  as  will  be  the 
cafe,  when  from  timidity,  or  any  other 
caufe,  it  has  been  long  delayed,  there  will  be 
much  caufe  to  fufpect  that  the  patient  will 
Vol.  L  C  c  at 
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at  lall  die  conv'ulfed.,  notwithftanding  the 
ufe  of  opiates,  and  every  other  remedy,  we 
can  employ. 

In  fome  wounds  again,  the  pain,  inftead 
of  being  deeply  feated,  which  it  always  is 
when  it  proceeds  from  an  injury  done  to 
a  particular  nerve  or  tendon,  is  found  to 
originate  from  a  peculiar  degree  of  irrita- 
bility of  the  nerves  on  the  furface  of  the 
fore.  The  pain,  in  fiich  inflances,  is  not; 
fevere  >  but  it  often  proceeds  to  fuch  a 
height  as  to  excite  much  uneafinefs,  by 
which  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  deprived  of 
reft,  and  the  matter  difcharged  from  the 
fore  rendered  fharp  and  acrid. 

For  the  removal  of  this,  emollient  poul- 
tices, and  other  warm  applications,  are 
commonly  employed  y  but  feldom  with 
any  advantage.  They  often  appear,  in- 
deed, to  increafe  the  irritability.  Large 
dofes  of  opium  afford  the  molt  certain  re- 
lief; and  a  folution  of  opium  in  water,  or 
a  weak  faturnine  folution,  are  the  beft 
external  remedies.  When  of  a  proper 
ilrength,  they  commonly  prove  fuccefsful. 

While 
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While  fpeaking  of  the  caufe  and  remo- 
val of  pain,  it  was  neceflary  to  mention 
inflammation,  with  the  means  bell  adapted 
for  the  cure.  We  have  now  to  attend  to 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  fome  convul- 
five  afFe&ions  which  injuries  of  this  kind 
fometimes  induce. 

Subfultus  tendinum,  and  other  fpafmo- 
dic  fymptoms,  are  frequent  confequences 
of  wounds  :  They  are  more  particularly 
apt  to  enfue  from  the  amputation  of  limbs, 
when  they  often  prove  the  caufe  of  much 
diftrefs  v,  for  the  flarting  which  they  are 
apt  to  produce  in  the  affected  limb,  excites 
a  violence  of  acfion  which  mufcular  parts 
newly  divided  are  not  well  fitted  to  fup- 
port.  And  when  thefe  are  fevere,  and  re- 
turn frequently,  they  prevent  the  dreflings 
from  being  kept  properly  applied,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  are  often  the  caufe  of 
haemorrhagies  from  arteries  which  have 
even  been  tied  with  ligatures.  W7e  ought, 
therefore,  in  every  inftance,  to  treat  this 
fet  of  fymptoms  with  attention.  Indeed 
the  rifk  of  their  producing  haemorrhagies 
C  c  2  is 
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is  fo  confiderable,  and  the  fenfations  which 
they  excite  are  fo  diftrefsful,  that  a  pru- 
dent  practitioner  will  at  all  times  judge 
them  to  be  of  importance. 

As  thefe  convulfive  twitchings  are  evi- 
dently the  effect  of  irritation  produced  by 
the  wound,  thofe  means  are  moft  likely  to 
prove  effectual  in  the  cure,  which  are  moft 
powerful  in  procuring  eafe.  Hence  much 
advantage  is  derived  from  placing  the  pa- 
tient's body,  and  efpecially  the  affected 
limb,  in  the  eafieft  pofture  :  Indeed  more 
benefit  is  derived  from  this  than  we  are 
often  aware  of.  I  have  known  the  fe- 
vereft  fpafms  almoft  inftantly  removed,  by 
changing  the  pofture  of  a  ftump.  But 
when  this  does  not  anfwer,  opiates  will  fel- 
dom  fail. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  in  ufing 
opium  for  this  purpofe,  that  it  anfwer s 
better  to  give  it  in  fmall  dofes  frequently 
repeated,  than  in  large  dofes  at  once. 
The  latter  often  excite  ficknefs,  and  even 
vomiting  ;  and  after  their  effects  are  over, 
the  fpafms  are  apt  to  become  more  fevere 

than 
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than  they  were  at  firft ;  which  feldom 
happens  with  opiates  in  fmall  dofes,  al- 
though frequently  repeated. 

Thefe,  however,  are  not  the  mod  alarm- 
ing fymptoms  of  the  convulfive  kind  which 
arife  from  wounds.  Tetanus  and  locked 
jaw  fometimes  proceed  from  them,  parti- 
cularly in  warm  climates.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  thefe  fymptoms  originate  from 
other  caufes,  the  nature  of  which  we  can- 
not always  difcover;  but  when  not  obvi- 
ously induced  by  deep  or  extenfive  wounds, 
they  may  often  be  traced,  by  a  more  mi- 
nute investigation,  to  fome  flight  injury 
done  to  the  Surface  of  the  body.  Even  the 
Slightest  fcratch,  not  penetrating  to  a 
greater  depth  than  the  Skin,  has  been 
known  to  induce  them. 

As  we  know  that  fevere  degrees  of  pain 
often  excite  involuntary  contractions  of 
injured  mufcles,  we  would  naturally  ex- 
pect that  deep  and  extenfive  wounds  would 
be  frequently  attended  with  this  effect. 
But  we  do  not  fo  readily  fee  how  the  moft 
violent  affections  of  this  kind  mould  be 
Cc  3  moft 
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mo  ft  apt  to  occur  from  fuch  wounds  as  are 
fo  flight  as  fcarcely  to  be  noticed,  and 
which  never  of  themfelves  produced  much 
unealinefs  :  This,  however,  certainly  hap- 
pens. 

Nor  do  injuries  of  greater  importance 
induce  thefe  fymptoms  fo  readily  while 
they  are  recent  and  painful :  For  they  fel- 
dom  occur  in  large  wounds  till  the  cure 
is  far  advanced  ?  and  in  fome  inftances, 
particularly  after  the  amputation  of  limbs, 
they  are  never  more  apt  to  appear  than 
when  the  cicatrix  is  nearly  completed. 
At  leaft  this  has  been  the  cafe  in  every 
inflance  of  locked-jaw  that  I  have  met 
with  in  this  country  ',  and  we  are  told, 
from  very  certain  authority,  that  the  fame 
obfervation  has  been  made  in  warm  cli- 
mates #. 

The  caufe  of  this,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
explain;  but  our  knowledge  of  the  facl  leads 
to  fome  advantage  in  practice.  We  have 
hitherto  been  made  to  fuppofe,  that  the 

locked-jaw, 

*  Vide  Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes  incident  to  Sea- 
men, by  Gilbert  Blane,  Mi  D.  &c. 
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locked- jaw,  and  other  convullive  fymp- 
toms  which  fometimes  fucceed  to  wounds, 
are  molt  apt  to  occur  from  the  violence 
of  pain  induced  at,  or  foon  after,  the  time 
of  wounds  being  inflicted  j  and  therefore, 
practitioners  have  guarded  with  moil  af- 
fiduity  againft  them,  while  the  pain  has 
continued  fevere.  But  when  it  is  known 
that  thefe  fymptoms  feldom  or  never  oc- 
cur at  this  period,  and  that  they  frequent- 
ly appear  in  more  advanced  ftages  of 
wounds,  thofe  means  of  prevention  which 
are  found  to  prove  moft  effectual,  will 
more  readily  act  with  advantage  if  applied 
at  this  time. 

Practitioners,  therefore,  in  warm  cli- 
mates, mould  have  this  particularly  in 
view  in  the  advanced  ftages  of  wounds  ; 
and  the  moil  effectual  remedy  we  can  em- 
ploy, on  the  firfl  appearance  of  a  locked- 
jaw,  is  immerfing  the  patient,  fo  as  to 
cover  the  whole  body,  in  a  warm  bath. 
The  heat  of  the  bath  mould  be  regulated 
by  the  feelings  of  the  patient  ;  and  he 
ought  to  remain  in  it  as  long  as  he  is  able 
Cc  4  to 
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to  bear  it.  Water  is  commonly  ufed  for 
this  purpofe  j  but  where  milk  can  be  pro- 
cured,  it  mould  be  preferred :  For  as  the 
warm  bath  proves  here  chiefly  ufeful  by 
its  relaxing  powers,  we  have  reafon  to 
fiippofe,  that  the  oily  particles  contained 
in  milk  render  it  particularly  proper; 
and  the  idea  appears  to  be  well  founded 
by  the  beneficial  effects  which  in  diffe- 
rent inftances  have  refulted  from  the  ufe 
of  it. 

It  may  often  happen,  however,  that 
milk  cannot  be  procured  in  quantities 
fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  In  fuch  litua- 
tions,  fat  broths,  or  water  combined  with 
oil  in  any  other  form,  may  be  ufed  inftead 
of  it.  When  one  application  of  a  bath 
proves  fuccefsful,  the  ufe  of  it  need  not 
be  continued ;  but  for  the  molt  part  feve- 
ral  repetitions  of  it  are  neceflary.  Nor 
are  we  to  imagine  that  warm  bathing  is 
a  certain  remedy.  It  has  frequently,  in- 
deed, proved  highly  ufeful,  and  many  cafes 
of  locked-jaw  have  been  cured  by  it ,  but 
we  muft  likewife  confefs  that  it  has  often 

failed, 
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failed,  and  that  patients  are  daily  carried 
offin  warm  climates  by  this  and  other  con- 
vulfive  fymptoms,  notwithstanding  the  moil 
ample  application  of  the  warm  bath,  and 
of  every  other  remedy  that  has  hitherto 
been  employed. 

The  failure  of  warm  bathing  has  indu- 
ced fome  practitioners  to  make  trial  of 
the  cold  bath;  and  in  fome  convuliive 
affections  it  has  certainly  proved  ufeful ; 
particularly  in  cafes  of  univerfal  tetanus : 
But  as  yet  it  has  not  been  fo  frequently 
employed  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  with 
preciiion,  whether  it  will  often  prove  ufe- 
ful or  not  in  the  locked-jaw,  which  we 
are  to  confider  as  the  moll  obflinate,  as 
it  is  the  moil  dangerous,  fymptom  of  this 
kind. 

At  the  fame  time  that  we  periiil  in  the 
ufe  of  warm  bathing,  other  remedies  mould 
not  be  neglected;  and  of  thefe  opium  is 
the  moil  certain.  Opium  proves  ufeful 
here,  whether  it  is  ufed  outwardly  or  gi- 
ven internally.  By  rubbing  the  contract- 
ed jnufcles   with    laudanum,   or   keeping 

them 
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them  covered  with  extract  of  opium,  or 
with  opium  merely  foftened  with  fpirits  or 
water,  the  fpafm  has  in  fome  inftances 
been  leflened  :  But  the  molt  effectual  relief 
obtained  from  this  remedy  is  by  giving  it 
inwardly  ;  not  in  large  quantities  as  I  have 
remarked  above,  but  in  fmall  dofes,  fre- 
quently repeated.  The  dofes  mould  be 
fuch,  however,  as  may  effectually  allay  the 
pain  and  uneafinefs  produced  by  the  dif- 
eafe ;  but  more  than  this  is  unnecelTary. 
When  given  in  large  dofes,  it  feems  to  do 
mifchief,  by  inducing  that  very  fcate  of 
the  fyftem  which  it  was  meant  to  prevent, 
namely,  a  great  degree  of  irritability  :  For 
as  foon  as  the  operation  of  a  large  dofe  of 
opium  is  over,  we  commonly  find  in  all 
fpafmodic  affections,  that  the  difeafe  re- 
turns with  double  violence.  But  this  may 
be  eafily  prevented,  by  giving  fuch  dofes 
as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear,  and  repeat- 
ing them  at  fhort  intervals,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  the  effects  of  one  may  not  be  over 
before  another  is  given.  iEther  and  mufk 
have  fometimes  been  conjoined  with  opium 

in 
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in  convulfive  fymptoms  of  this  kind  3  but 
fo  far  as  my  experience  goes,  no  obvious 
benefit  has  ever  enfued  from  them. 

I  have  mentioned  opium  as  an  external 
application  3  but  no  outward  application 
proves  ever  fo  ufeful  here,  as  emollients 
freely  laid  over  the  contracted  parts.  The 
nature  of  the  difeafe  feems  ftrongly  to 
point  them  out ;  and  experience  has,  in 
fome  inftances,  fhewn,  that  they  act  with 
advantage.  Emollients  of  every  kind  may 
be  employed  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  animal 
fats  of  the  fofter  kinds  feem  to  be  the 
beft  'y  for  in  all  cafes  of  contracted  mufcles, 
they  relax  the  parts  more  powerfully  than 
any  of  the  vegetable  oils ;  at  leafi,  in  the 
courfe  of  my  experience,  this  has  uniform- 
ly been  the  cafe.  I  have  elfewhere  obfer- 
ved,  that  a  very  pure  oil  of  this  kind  is 
obtained  by  boiling  recent  bones  in  water ; 
and  the  fat  of  all  kinds  of  fowls  anfwers 
equally  well. 

Mercurials  have  been  frequently  given 
in  locked-jaw;  but  where  they  have  ever 
proved  ufeftil,  has  been  in  fuch  cafes  on- 
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ly  where  mercury  was  rubbed  upon  the 
contracted  parts  in  the  form  of  an  oint- 
ment, and  where  it  would  probably  act 
with  advantage  as  an  emollient. 

When  a  locked-jaw  is  produced  by  a 
wound  in  any  of  the  extremities,  if  the 
difeafe  does  not  yield  to  the  remedies  that 
I  have  mentioned,  it  has  been  propofed  to 
amputate  the  limb  \  and  in  various  cafes 
this  has  been  done.  I  am  forry,  however, 
to  obferve,  that  we  have  fcarcely  an  in- 
fiance  of  the  operation  proving  ufeful : 
For  in  this  difeafe,  as  in  almofl  every 
fpafmodic  affection,  the  effect  is  apt  to  re- 
main after  the  caufe  is  removed.  We 
have  therefore  no  encouragement,  from 
pafl  experience,  to  put  this  remedy  in 
practice.  Inflead  of  tending  to  fave  life, 
it  appears  rather  to  aggravate  every  fymp- 
tom,  and  even  to  accelerate  the  approach 
of  death.  The  remedies,  therefore,  which 
we  have  to  depend  on,  are  thofe  that  I 
have  mentioned,  namely,  the  warm  bath, 
opiates,  and  a  free  ufe  of  emollients. 

While 
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While  we  are  trufting  to  thefe  for 
effecting  a  cure,  the  patient's  ftrength 
ihould  be  fupported  by  mild  nourifhment 
given  by  the  mouth,  when  this  can  be 
done  y  and  by  glyfiers  of  ftrong  broths, 
when  the  jaws  are  fo  firmly  fixed  together 
as  to  prevent  food  from  being  received  by 
the  mouth :  And  we  may,  by  removing  a 
tooth  or  two,  even  in  cafes  of  this  kind, 
convey  food  to  the  ftomach ;  fo  that 
wherever  the  fymptoms  of  locked-jaw  are 
obferved  to  be  approaching,  one  or  two  of 
the  teeth  mould  be  taken  out,  as  they  can- 
not be  removed  but  with  much  difficulty 
after  the  jaws  are  firmly  clinched. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  various  cir- 
cumftances  relating  to  wounds  in  their 
molt  ufual  form,  with  the  means  of  cure 
on  which  we  ought  to  depend,  I  mall  now 
proceed  to  mention  more  particularly  fome 
varieties  in  wounds  which  require  a  diffe- 
rent mode  of  treatment;  and  thefe  are, 
Pun&ures,  Laceration,  and  Contufion. 

SEC- 
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SECTION     III. 

Of PunBured  Wounds. 

AW  o  u  n  d  is  faid  to  be  punctured, 
when  it  is  made  with  a  fmall  point- 
ed internment ;  and  when  the  external 
aperture,  inftead  of  being  wide  and  ex- 
tenfive  in  proportion  to  the  depth,  is 
fmall  and  contracted.  A  wound  made  by 
a  thruft  with  a  bayonet  or  fmall  fword,  is 
of  this  kind. 

Punctured  wounds  prove,  in  general, 
more  hazardous  than  incifed  wounds  of 
much  greater  extent ;  from  deep-feated 
nerves  and  other  parts  of  importance  be- 
ing more  apt  to  be  partially  hurt  3  from 
extraneous  bodies  being  often  carried  to 
a  depth  from  whence  they  cannot  be  eafi- 
ly  removed  ^  from  the  difcharge  which 
they  afford  being  more  apt  to  lodge ;  and 
from  the  fides  of  the  punctured  parts  be- 
ing with  dimculty  made  to  adhere.  Thefe 

are 
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are  points  of  the  utmoft  moment,  not  on- 
ly from  their  being  often  productive  of 
much  diftrefs  to  patients,  but  from  the 
embarrailment  which  they  give  to  practi- 
tioners, who  are  more  apt  to  fail  in  their 
treatment  of  this  variety  of  wound  than  of 
any  other  which  falls  within  their  manage- 
ment. 

Much  of  the  nfk  arifing  from  punctured 
wounds  proceeds,  it  is  evident,  from  their 
being  fo  contracted,  that  free  accefs  can- 
not be  got  to  their  full  depth  :  And  it  is 
equally  evident  that  this  can  be  obviated 
only  by  laying  them  open.  Indeed,  this 
is  the  idea  which,  in  the  treatment  of 
punctured  wounds,  we  mould  always  keep 
in  view,  that  of  converting  them,  as  far  as 
with  fafety  can  be  done,  into  incifed 
wounds  with  extenlive  openings.  This, 
however,  is  a  queflion  about  which  prac- 
titioners are  not  agreed  :  Some  advife  the 
openings  of  punctured  wounds  to  be  en- 
larged either  with  tents  or  with  the  fcal- 
pel  $  while  others  allege  that  this  is  fel- 
dom  requifite  :  And  they  have  alfo  differ- 
ed 
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ed  with  refpect  to  the  time  at  which  the 
dilatation  mould  be  made ;  for  while  fome 
advife  it  to  be  delayed  for  a  few  days  on- 
ly, others  do  not  make  the  attempt  till 
every  other  means  have  failed. 

In  the  treatment  of  punctured  wounds 
our  views  ought  to  be  the  fame  as  in  cafes 
of  finus.  Indeed,  this  kind  of  wound  is 
exactly  a  finus  in  a  recent  flate ;  and  by 
confidering  it  as  fuch,  the  means  of  cure 
that  will  moll  likely  prove  fuccefsful,  are 
at  once  pointed  out.  In  every  finus,  our 
intention  is  to  procure  a  re-union  of  the 
parts  which  have  been  divided ;  but  we 
know  from  experience  that  this  cannot  be 
accomplifhed  till  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
flammation is  induced  on  every  part  of 
them.  For  this  purpofe,  the  introduction 
of  a  cord  or  feton  along  the  courfe  of  a  fi- 
nus has  frequently  proved  fuccefsful ;  and 
fome  have,  with  the  fame  views,  employed 
irritating  injections.  When  by  thefe 
means  the  internal  fiirface  of  the  finus 
is  fufficiently  inflamed,  the  cure  is  to  be 
completed  by  comprellion,  applied  in  fuch 
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a  manner  as  to  keep  the  parts  intended  to 
be  united  in  clofe  contact,  till  a  fufficient 
degree  of  adhefion  is  produced.  Now,  in 
the  application  of  this  treatment  to  punc- 
tured wounds,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  pre- 
vious fteps  which  I  have  advifed  for  exci- 
ting inflammation,  would  at  firfl  be  feldom 
neceflary  -y  for  one  certain  effect  of  every 
wound  is  to  induce  inflammation  over  all 
the  parts  which  have  been  injured  :  So 
that  a  priori  we  fhould  be  led  to  conclude, 
that  compreflion  alone  would  in  all  fuch 
cafes  be  fufhcient  3  for  we  know  that  it 
feldom  fails  in  other  cafes  of  finus  where 
a  due  decree  of  inflammation  is  induced. 
But  we  are  deterred,  in  punctured  wounds, 
from  the  immediate  ufe  of  this  remedy  \ 
chiefly  where  they  penetrate  to  any  confi- 
derable  depth,  from  our  uncertainty  with 
refpect  to  extraneous  bodies  being  lodged 
in  them  or  not,  and  from  the  inflamma- 
tion in  this  variety  of  wound  being  apt  to 
run  too  high.  In  fuperficial  wounds,  in- 
deed, where  we  are  certain  of  being  able 
to  extract  any  extraneous  matter,  and 
Vol.  I.  D  d  where 
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where  the  inflammation  is  inconfiderable, 
compreffion  may  be  employed  immediate- 
ly 'y  and  when  properly  applied,  it  will 
not  often  fail.  But  for  the  reafons  which 
J  have  given,  it  can  feldom  be  employed 
with  fafety  in  wounds  of  much  import- 
ance. 

The  practice  that  I  have  long  adopted 
in  punctured  wounds  is  this :  When  they 
do  not  run  deep,  and  their  direction  is 
fiich  as  to  prevent  a  cord  from  being  car- 
ried along  their  whole  courfe,  I  lay  them 
open  immediately  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  or  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with 
fafety,  either  with  a  probe-pointed  bi flou- 
ry, or  with  a  fcalpel  and  director :  And 
this  being  done,  the  parts  are  drefled  in 
the  manner  I  have  advifed  above,  in  cafes 
of  fimple  incifed  wounds.  But  when  it 
appears  that  a  feton  can  with  propriety  be 
ufed,  emollient  poultices  are  fir  ft  applied 
and  continued  till  a  free  fuppuration  is  in- 
duced, and  till  there  is  no  caufe  to  fear 
that  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  are  to 
proceed  too  far.  A  cord  is  then  intro- 
duced 
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duced  nearly  equal  to  the  fize  of  the  open- 
ing ;  and  being  allowed  to  remain  till 
there  is  reafon  to  imagine  that  any  extra- 
neous matter  lodged  in  the  wound  is  dis- 
charged, it  is  then  gradually  leflened,  by 
taking  away  a  thread  or  two  every  three 
orr  four  days ;  and  when  reduced  to  a 
third  of  its  original  thicknefs,  it  is  taken 
out  entirely  5  when  the  remainder  of  the 
cure  is  for  the  moil  part  eaiily  effected, 
by  the  application  of  moderate  preilure 
along  the  courfe  of  the  wound. 

When  a  punctured  wound  is  laid  open 
at  both  ends,  a  cord  may  be  eafily  intro- 
duced by  means  of  a  blunt  probe,  with 
an  eye  in  one  end  of  it.  But  when 
the  wounding  inffcrument  has  not  palled 
through  the  integuments  on  the  oppolite 
fide  to  which  it  entered,  a  counter  open- 
ing muft  be  made,  either  by  cutting  with 
a  fcalpel  on  the  round  end  of  a  blunt 
probe,  or  by  pairing  a  lancet-pointed  nee- 
dle, covered  with  a  canula,  along  the 
finus,  and  pufhing  it  out  at  the  oppolite 
fide  with  the  feton  attached  to  it. 

Dd  2  In 
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In  either  of  thefe  ways  the  cure  of 
punctured  wounds  may  frequently  be  ac- 
complifhed.  But  wherever  the  practice 
is  admihtble,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
laying  them  open  immediately  after  the 
accident  is  preferable  to  the  other  :  For 
in  this  manner  all  extraneous  bodies  are 
at  once  brought  into  view;  hsemorrhagies 
are  eaiily  retrained  ;  and  the  pain  which 
fometimes  occurs  from  a  partial  diviflon 
of  nerves  and  tendons  is  directly  obviated. 
Nor  is  the  inflammation,  which  often  fuc- 
ceeds  to  punctured  wounds,  apt  to  run  fo 
high,  when  they  are  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, as  it  ufually  does  when  any  other  me- 
thod of  cure  is  adopted  :  So  that  much 
diftrefs  would  be  prevented,  and  a  good 
deal  of  time  faved,  if  this  method  of  cure 
were  more  generally  practifed.  To  thofe 
not  much  accufiomed  to  this  kind  of  bufi- 
nefs,  the  enlarging  of  a  imall  puncture,  fq 
as  to  form  an  exteniive  wound,  appears  to 
be  unneceilary  and  cruel :  But  whoever 
has  feen  much  of  this  branch  of  practice, 
will  know,  that  the  greatefi  diflrefs  often 

arifes 
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arifes  from  the  fmalleft  punctures ;  that 
fbrgeons  are  often  baffled,  and  much  dif- 
appointed,  in  their  attempts  to  cure  them  > 
and  that  nothing  fo  effectually  obviates 
this  as  the  practice  that  I  have  advifed,  of 
laying  the  punctures  freely  open  as  foon 
as  poflible  after  they  are  inflicted.  In- 
deed the  fooner  it  is  done  the  better.  No 
advantage  can  accrue  from  delay  j  and  a 
patient  always  fubmits  to  the  operation 
mort  readily  at  firrt,  while  at  the  fame 
time  it  excites  lefs  pain  than  when  the 
parts  are  fwelled  and  inflamed,  which 
they  commonly  are  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
days  from  the  time  of  their  being  wound- 
ed. In  every  wound  therefore  of  the 
punctured  Mnd,  particularly  in  wounds  re- 
ceived in  duels  with  fmall  fwords,  and  in 
battles  with  the  points  of  bayonets,  the 
enlargement  mould  take  place  even  be- 
fore the  parties  are  carried  from  the  field  > 
by  which  much  of  that  inconvenience 
and  diftrefs  which  ufually  arife  from 
punctured  wounds  would  be  guarded  a- 
gainfh 

D  d  3  Some 
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Some  cafes,  however,  occur,  in  which 
this  practice  cannot  be  advifed  ;    particu- 
larly where  punctures  run  deep  among  the 
large    mufcles,    or    contiguous    to   large 
blood-veflels  and  nerves.     As  more  dan- 
ger would  accrue  from  thefe  parts  being 
wounded,  than  could  probably  be  compen- 
fated  by  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
dilating  the  wounds,  it  is  better  in  fuch 
circumftances  to  reft  fatisfied  with  laying 
the  parts  open  as  far  as  with  fafety  it  can 
be   done ;    to    truft    to    the    fuppuration 
which   will  enfue,  for   bringing  off  any 
extraneous  matter  that  may  be  lodged  in 
the  wound ;   and  to  a  proper  application 
of  preffure,  for  completing  the  cure.     Or 
the  practice  that  I  have  mentioned  above, 
of  introducing  a  feton,  may  be  attempted  ; 
for   a    cord   may   be   palled   with    fafety 
where   it   might    be   very   improper   and 
unfafe  to  make  a  deep  inciiion. 

But  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  there 
are  fome  cafes  in  which  even  a  feton  can- 
not be  introduced  :  For  a  puncture  fome- 
times  runs  in  fuch  a  direction,  as  not  to 

admit 
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admit  of  a  counter-opening.  We  muft 
here  truft  to  a  proper  application  of  pref- 
igure, not  merely  for  preventing  any  lodge- 
ment of  matter,  but  for  producing  adhe- 
fion  of  the  divided  parts  \  and  when  this 
fails,  injections  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
afiringency  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  : 
But  as  remedies  of  this  kind  tend  to  coun- 
teract the  very  intention  for  which  fetons 
are  employed,  they  mould  never  be  advi- 
fed  till  it  appears  that  the  latter  will  not 
fucceed.  Setons,  as  I  have  already  obfer- 
ved,  prove  ufeful,  by  exciting  inflamma- 
tion along  the  courfe  of  a  finus.  Now, 
one  uiuai  effecT:  of  aflringent  applications 
is,  to  diminifh  or  even  to  remove  inflam- 
mation. They  mould  never  therefore  be 
employed,  till  all  the  ordinary  means  of 
cure  have  failed,  when  they  may  be  ufed 
with  a  view  to  check  the  flow  of  matter 
when  it  appears  to  be  too  abundant,  and  to 
induce  fome  degree  of  calloilty  over  the 
lides  of  the  fore. 

It  is  here  proper  to  remark,  that  prac- 
titioners have  differed  much   in  opinion 
D  d  4  with 
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with  relpeci:  to  the  ufe  of  aflringent  in- 
jections in  wounds  \  for  while  fome  are 
in  the  daily  habit  of  employing  them, 
others  have  faid  that  they  are  always  per- 
nicious, and  ought  never  to  be  ufed.  In 
the  early  flages  of  wounds  they  can  never 
be  necefiary  ;  and  as  they  may  do  harm  by 
warning  away  the  matter  too  freely,  they 
should  never  be  ufed  as  long  as  a  cure  is 
expect ed,  either  by  the  formation  of  new 
granulations,  or  by  adhefion:  But  when- 
ever there  is  reafon  to  think  that  this  can- 
not probably  happen,  injections  may  with 
propriety  be  advifed.  Various  forms  of 
injection  are  mentioned  by  authors ;  but 
none  of  them  are  fo  harmlefs,  and  at  the 
fame  time  anfwer  with  fuch  certainty,  as 
weak  folutions  of  faccharum  faturni,  in 
the  proportion  of  a  grain  to  every  ounce 
of  water.  Lime-water  is  ufed  with  the 
iame  views  3  and  water  ilrongly  impreg- 
nated with  alum,  or  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  claret  or  port-wine,  is  often 
employed  with  fuccefs. 
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It  is  highly  neceflary,  however,  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  much  caution  is  neceflary  in 
the  ufe  of  injections  for  the  cure  of 
wounds,  for  if  much  force  is  employed, 
the  liquid  is  very  apt  to  pafs- between  the 
fibres  of  the  contiguous  parts,  and  in  this 
manner  to  do  much  harm ;  but  with  due 
care  on  the  part  of  the  furgeon,  this  in- 
convenience may  always  be  guarded  a- 
gainil  and  prevented. 

In  the  treatment  of  punctured  wounds-, 
where  fetons  cannot  be  employed,  it  is 
fometimes  difficult  to  prevent  the  exter- 
nal aperture  from  clolmg  long  before  any 
tendency  to  heal  appears  in  the  bottom  of 
the  fore;  and,  if  not  prevented,  much  mif- 
chief  is  apt  to  enfue  by  matter  collecting 
beneath,  and  burfting  out  from  time  to 
time.  With  a  view  to  prevent  this  diftrefT- 
ful  occurrence,  tents  are  employed  of  pre- 
pared fponge,  gentian  root,  and  other  arti- 
cles that  fwell  by  the  moifhrre  of  the  fores, 
and  thus  ferve  very  effectually  to  keep 
them  open.  But  while  they  anfwer  this 
purpofe,  they  are  very  apt  to  do  mifchief 

When 
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When  the  opening-  of  a  fore  is  plugged 
up  with  a  tent,  the  matter  can  never  be 
difcharged  but  at  the  renewal  of  the  dref 
rings  5  whereby  it  muft  neceflarily  collect 
in  fuch  quantities,  as  to  give  rife  to  ab- 
forption,  as  well  as  to  the  formation  of  fi- 
nufes,  by  fpreading  between  the  layers  of 
the  contiguous  mufcles.  Tents,  therefore, 
which  are  of  folid  materials,  ought  never 
to  be  of  fuch  magnitude  as  to  fill  the  open- 
ings of  fores.  They  will  not  readily  do 
harm  when  of  fuch  a  diameter  as  to  admit 
of  the  matter  being  difcharged  while  they 
are  inferted.  But  when  employed  of  fuch 
a  fize  as  to  fill  the  openings  entirely,  they 
ought  always  to  be  hollow  %  by  which  the 
apertures  into  the  fores  will  be  prevented 
from  contracting,  while  the  matter  will  be 
difcharged  as  quickly  as  it  is  formed.  For 
this  purpofe  practitioners  mould  be  provi- 
ded with  tubes  of  different  forms  and  fizes, 
fo  as  to  be  able  to  fuit  any  aperture  they 
meet  with.  Silver  tubes  are  commonly 
employed  }  but  thofe  of  lead  anfwer  better. 
Being  fofter  than  the  others,  they  do  not 

.    create 
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create  fo  much  uneafinefs,  and  they  are 
more  readily  made  to  take  any  particular 
fhape,  fo  as  to  anfwer  for  finufes  of  a 
ilraight  or  crooked  direction. 

I  mufl  obferve,  however,  that  tents  and 
tubes  of  every  kind  mould  be  ufed  with 
caution ;  and  it  is  more  particularly  necef- 
fary  that  this  mould  be  held  forth  to  be- 
ginners, for  there  is  no  point  in  practice 
in  which  they  are  more  apt  to  err.  As 
they  are  early  made  fenfible  of  the  dan- 
ger to  be  expected  from  matter  collect- 
ing in  fores,  they  very  univerfally  fly  to 
the  afliftance  of  tents  wherever  a  puncture 
or  finus  is  difcovered.  But  it  is  right  they 
mould  know  that  tents  are  feldom  neceflu- 
ry  :  For  when  once  a  vent  is  given  to  mat- 
ter, the  opening  will  in  general  be  prefer- 
ved  merely  by  the  continuance  of  the  dif- 
charge.  In  a  few  inflances,  indeed,  it  is 
otherwife;  and  in  all  fuch  cafes,  leaden, 
filver,  or  gold  tubes  mould  be  preferred. 

We  come  now  to  confider  thofe  wounds 
which  are  attended  with  laceration  and 

contuflon  : 
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contufion;  and  as  both  of  thefe  circum- 
flances  require  nearly  the  fame  method  of 
treatment,  it  will  not  be  neceflary  to  fpeak 
of  them  in  feparate  fedfcions* 


SEC 
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SECTION     IV. 


Of  Lacerated  and  Contufed  Wounds. 


Wound  is  faid  to  be  Lacerated,  when 
the  parts,  inftead  of  being  divided 
with  a  {harp-cutting  inftrument,  are  for- 
cibly torn  afunder;  and  when,  inftead  of 
a  fmooth  equal  furface,  the  edges  are  rag- 
ged and  unequal':  and  wounds  are  faid  to 
be  Contufed  which  are  made  with  a  blunt 
or  obtufe  body. 

Contufed  and  lacerated  wounds  are  in 
many  circumflances  eflentially  different 
from  fimple  incifed  wounds  j,  but  in  no- 
thing more  than  in  this,  that  while  they 
are  commonly  more  hazardous,  they  fel- 
dom  at  firfl  exhibit  fuch  alarming  ap- 
pearances. Thus,  a  fimple  cut,  which 
commonly  heals  with  eafe,  is  often  attend- 
ed 
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ed  with  a  much  greater  retra&ion  of  the 
divided  parts,  and  with  more  profufe  hae- 
morrhagy,  than  a  contufed  or  lacerated 
wound  of  much  greater  extent.     It  is  a 
frequent  erTed,  indeed,  both  of  contufion 
and  laceration,  to  prevent  the  erTufion  of 
blood,  by  which  inattentive  obfervers,  in 
forming  opinions  of  thefe  wounds,  are  ve- 
ry apt  to  be  deceived  :  For  as  haemorrhagy 
is  the  moll  alarming  fymptom  with  which 
wounds  are  attended,  when  it  does  not  oc- 
cur to  any  alarming  extent,  they  are  apt 
to  conclude  that  nothing  dangerous  can 
enfue.     Practitioners  of  experience,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  deceived  by  this  :   For  it 
has  long  been  known,  that  injuries  of  this 
kind  prove  always  more  dangerous  than 
other  wounds ;  and  that  the  more  violent 
the   contufion   or   laceration   is,   the   lefs 
blood  is  always  poured  out ;  infomuch  that 
there  are  inflances   even  of  limbs  being 
torn  off  without  any  hsemorrhagy  taking 
place. 

The   pain   of  lacerated   and   contufed 
wounds  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the 

extent 
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extent  of  the  injury.  Thus,  in  lefler  con- 
tufions,  the  pain  is  often  fevere,  while 
there  is  little  or  none  where  the  nerves  are 
entirely  deftroyed. 

The  immediate  effect,  "both  of  laceration 
and  contufion,  is  fwelling  or  tumefaction 
in  the  retracled  eds;es  of  the  wound.  This 
ieems  to  arife  from  an  efTufion  of  blood  or 
ferum  among-  the  parts  that  have  fuffered  : 
When  the  violence  has  not  been  fevere, 
this  efTufion  commonly  terminates  in  fup- 
puration ;  the  contufed  parts  feparate  from 
thofe  beneath  in  the  form  of  floughs  \  and 
a  cure  of  the  remaining:  fore  is  obtained 
by  the  means  that  I  have  noticed  when 
{peaking  of  hmple  incifed  wounds.  But 
when  the  parts  are  fo  much  injured  as  to 
have  their  texture  much  deftroyed,  and 
efpecially  when  any  of  the  larger  arteries 
have  been  obliterated,  there  is  always 
caufe  to  fufped  that  mortification  may 
enfue.  In  found  conftitutions,  and  where 
the  wound  is  not  extenfive,  even  this  will 
not  often  prove  fatal :  For  in  fuch  cir- 
cumstances the  mortified  parts  common- 

lv 
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ly  foon  fall  off,  and  a  cure  Is  accomplished 
in  the  ufuai  manner.  But  in  wounds  at- 
tended with  conturion  or  laceration  to  any 
considerable  extent,  if  the  habit  of  body  is 
not  perfectly  good,  the  gangrene  which 
eniues  is  always  to  be  conlidered  as  ha- 
zardous :  For  the  gangrene  does  not  ne- 
ceilarily  Hop  with  the  parts  which  have 
been  injured ;  but  is  apt  to  proceed  to  thofe 
which  were  not  immediately  hurt  by  the 
accident. 

And  again,  even  where  mortification 
does  not  fucceed  immediately  to  wounds 
of  this  kind,  if  the  parts  have  been  either 
feverely  lacerated  or  contufed,  inflamma- 
tion often  occurs,  with  fuch  feverity  as 
terminates  in  mortification,  notwith (land- 
ing of  all  we  can  do  to  prevent  it  5  and 
in  whatever  way  it  is  induced,  it  proves 
always  dangerous  \  for  befides  the  riik  of 
parts  immediately  neceflary  for  life  being 
deftroyed  by  it,  the  abforption  of  putrid 
matter  from  a  gangrenous  furface  proves 
often  fuddenly  fatal,  even  when  the  11  ze 

of 
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of  the  fore  is  fo  inconfiderable  as  to  give 
no  caufe  to  fufpect  danger. 

It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  contufed  and  lacerated  wounds, 
our  principal  object  is  to  guard  againft  the 
acceflion  of  gangrene.  But  it  is  likewife 
clear,  that  this  is  not  always  to  be  done  by 
the  fame  means  :  For  we  may  readily  fup- 
pofe,  that  much  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  blood-letting,  and  other  evacuations, 
where  the  injured  parts  are  much  inflamed, 
while  no  benefit  would  otherwife  probably 
refult  from  them.  This,  however,  is  a 
point  of  importance,  and  merits  particular 
conlideration. 

In  lacerated  or  contufed  wounds,  where 
the  parts  are  much  injured,  it  is  the  com- 
mon practice  to  give  large  quantities  of 
bark  almoft  immediately,  and  to  apply 
warm  drellings  and  other  antifeptics  to 
prevent  the  acceflion  of  gangrene.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  indifcriminate 
application  of  this  practice  mult  frequent- 
ly do  harm :    For   however  beneficial  it 

Vol.  I,  E  e  may 
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may  be  in  particular  cafes,  where  gan- 
grene has  already  taken  place,  it  mufl  ne- 
ceflarily  be  inapplicable,  and  be  very  like- 
ly to  do  much  harm  where  fymptoms  of 
inflammation  ftill  continue ;  and  unlefs 
mortification  actually  exifts,  it  is  not  clear 
that  in  any  inftance  it  ever  proves  ufeful ; 
for  although  we  have  various  proofs  of  the 
efficacy  of  bark,  in  putting  a  flop  to  the 
progrefs  of  gangrene,  I  have  never  been 
fenfible  of  any  advantage  being  derived 
from  it,  when  ufed  as  a  preventative. 

Gangrene  may  arife   in   thefe  wounds 
from  two  caufes  :  From  the  floppage  of 
the  circulation  by  the  total  deflruclion  of 
large  blood-veflels  J   and  from  violent  in- 
flammation. 

Gangrene  proceeding  from  inflamma- 
tion is  here  moil  to  be  dreaded;  for  that 
which  arifes  from  the  definition  of  blood- 
veflels  is  by  no  means  frequent.  The  in- 
flammation therefore  which  takes  place  in 
lacerated  wounds,  demands  always  our 
clofeft  attention. 

No. 
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No  remedy  proves  more  effectual  in  la- 
cerated and  contufed  wounds  than  a  free 
difcharge  of  blood  from  the  injured  vef- 
fels  -,  fuch  quantities  therefore  mould  in 
every  cafe  be  difcharged  as  the  nature  of 
the  wound  may  indicate,  and  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient  may  admit.  After  this,  if 
the  divided  arteries  continue  to  throw  out 
blood,  they  muft'  be  fecured  with  liga- 
tures ;  for  till  the  difcharge  of  blood  is 
flopped,  the  patient  will  not  confider  him- 
felf  as  fafe ;  nor  can  the  wound  be  exa- 
mined with  accuracy.  The  parts  are  now 
to  be  cleared  of  all  extraneous  bodies,  as 
far  as  this  can  be  done  with  propriety, 
and  are  to  be  placed  as  much  as  poflible 
in  their  natural  fituation  \  but  no  kind  of 
future  mould  be  employed  for  their  re- 
tention. If  the  violence  done  to  the  parts 
has  been  confiderable,  and  efpecially  if  ac- 
companied with  much  pain,  it  may  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  take  blood  repeatedly  in  the 
courfe  of  the  cure  \  and  the  befl  method 
of  doing  it  is  by  means  of  leeches,  applied 
as  near  as  poflible  to  the  edges  of  the  fore. 
E  e  2  Indeed 
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Indeed  no  remedy  I  have  employed  proves 
fo  certainly  ufeful  in  lacerated  or  contufed 
wounds  as  the  difcharge  of  blood  in  this 
manner  y  for  it  not  only  tends  to  prevent 
the  inflammatory  fymptoms  from  running 
high,  but  very  commonly  renders  the  pain 
moderate,  even  when  it  has  previoufly 
been  fevere.  It  ought  never  therefore  to 
be  omitted;  but  the  pra&itioner  mould 
take  care  that  it  be  proportioned  to  the 
violence  or  urgency  of  the  fymptoms,  and 
likewife  to  the  Itrength  of  the  patient: 
For  the  difcharge  of  a  fmall  quantity  of 
blood  will  in  fome  cafes  of  conturlon  or 
laceration  prove  fully  fufficient;  while  in 
others,  it  is  neceffary  to  repeat  the  opera- 
tion once  and  again. 

As  foon  as  a  fufhcient  quantity  of  blood 
is  difcharged,  the  parts  affected,  after  be- 
ing drefled  with  pledgets  of  any  emollient 
ointment,  mould  be  completely  covered 
with  a  warm  emollient  poultice ,  and  this, 
together  with  warm  fomentations,  mould 
be  renewed  three  or  four  times  a-day,  fo 
as  to  promote,  with  as  much  certainty  as 

poffible, 
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pofllble,  the  formation  of  pus.  To  induce 
fuppuration  in  lacerated  wounds,  is  indeed 
an  object  of  the  firft  importance :  It  ge- 
nerally relieves  all  the  fymptoms  J  and  till 
fuch  time  as  it  takes  place,  we  have  often 
reafon  to  dread  the  event. 

We  commonly  find,  when  fores  of  this 
defcription  become  covered  with  good  pus, 
that  the  pain  and  teniion  abate  ;  and  fuch 
of  the  parts  as  have  been  much  lacerated 
and  contufed,  and  which  hitherto  have 
been  floughy  or  perhaps  black  with  mor- 
tification, begin  now  to  feparate  from  thofe 
beneath}  and  this  being  accomplifhed, 
they  may  in  general  be  cured  in  the  fame 
manner  with  wounds  of  any  other  kind. 
Nay,  when  brought  to  this  healing  Hate, 
we  may  often  attempt  with  fafety  to  for- 
ward the  cure  by  drawing  the  edges  of 
the  retracted  fkin  into  contact,  either  by 
means  of  the  uniting  bandage,  or  with  ad- 
hefive  plafters ;  for  although  this  would 
be  improper  in  the  commencement  of  thefe 
wounds,  while  there  is  any  rifk  of  the  ten- 
iion and  inflammation  proceeding  too  far, 
E  e  3  it 
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it  may  with  much  propriety  be  advifed 
when  there  is  no  longer  reafon  to  be  afraid 
of  thefe  fymptoms* 

When  practitioners  are  immediately  call- 
ed, and  have  employed  the  means  that  I 
have  mentioned  in  due  time,  they  will  ve- 
ry .commonly  prove  fuccefsful :  But  it  fre- 
quently happens,  whether  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  injury,  the  tendency  in  fome 
confutations  not  only  to  inflammation  but 
to  gangrene,  or  from  the  proper  remedies 
not  being  timeomly  applied,  that  all  the 
fymptoms  become  daily  worfe,  and,  not- 
withftanding  repeated  blood-lettings  both 
general  and  local,  all  thofe  parts  which 
were  at  firfl  inflamed  become  black  and 
mortify.  In  this  fituation  we  do  not  trufl: 
to  evacuations.  Whatever  tends  to  debi- 
litate mufl  now  be  avoided  ;  and  we  know 
from  experience,  that  in  mch  circumftan- 
ces,  no  remedies  prove  fo  ufeful  as  thofe 
which  invigorate  and  reflore  the  tone  of 
the  fyfiem. 

With  this  view,  the  patient  fhould  be 
defired  to  live  upon  nourifhing  food.      He 

mould 
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mould  be  allowed  as  large  a  quantity  as 
he  can  take,  of  good  wine,  or  ftrong  malt- 
liquor ;  and  Peruvian  bark  mould  be  given 
in  as  large  dofes,  and  thefe  as  frequently 
repeated,  as  his  ftomach  will  permit.  In- 
deed bark  is  perhaps  the  only  medicine  on 
which  we  ought  to  depend ;  and  as  we 
know  from  experience  that  it  may  with 
fafety  be  given  in  great  quantities,  this 
mould  always  be  done  without  further  li- 
mitation than  neceflarily  arifes  from  the 
ftate  of  the  ftomach.  We  may  remark, 
too,  that  bark  proves  in  general  ufeful 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  em- 
ployed j  and  it  often  happens,  that  large 
dofes  are  not  more  naufeated  than  thofe 
that  are  not  half  the  quantity.  Where  a 
large  quantity  of  bark  mould  be  taken  in 
a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  as  is  always  the  cafe 
in  gangrene,  it  mould  never  be  given  in 
lefs  than  dofes  of  a  dram,  or  even  two 
drams,  when  the  patient  can  bear  it;  and 
thefe  mould  be  repeated  every  hour.  Bark, 
in  fome  cafes,  feems  to  prove  more  power- 
ful when  conjoined  with  the  vitriolic  acid  : 
*E  e  4  Elixir 
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Elixir  of  vitriol  may  therefore  be  given 
along  with  it.  In  gangrene  arifing  from 
debility,  opium  frequently  proves  ufeful ; 
and  as  it  does  not  counteract  the  bark,  the 
two  remedies  may  with  fafety  be  prefcri- 
bed  together. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  flate  of  the  fore 
requires  particular  attention.  As  long  as 
any  tendency  prevails  in  the  contiguous 
parts  to  inflammation,  the  bed  applica- 
tions, perhaps,  are  warm  emollient  poul- 
tices and  fomentations  \  for,  as  I  have 
elfewhere  fhown,  that  the  feparation  of 
mortified  parts  is  commonly  effected  by 
the  formation  of  matter  between  them 
and  the  adjoining  found  parts,  we  necefla- 
rily  derive  moll  advantage  from  whatever 
tends  to  promote  fuppuration  *.  But  as 
no  fuppuration  will  occur  where  no  in- 
flammation exifts,  when  there  is  no  reafon 
to  imagine  that  it  will  otherwife  happen, 
we  mould  endeavour  to  promote  a  tenden- 
cy towards  it  by  the  ufe  of  warm  dreflings 

to 

*  Vide  Chap.  I.  where  this  fubjeft  is  more  fully  con- 
fidered. 
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to  the  fore,  and  the  application  of  flimu- 
lants  to  the  contiguous  parts,  Muftard 
applied  in  the  form  of  a  poultice,  as  well 
as  other  rubefacients,  have  proved  ufeful 
in  this  manner ;  and  I  have  employed 
with  advantage  a  flrong  folution  of  crude 
£al-ammoniac  in  vinegar  and  water.  It 
is  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that  this 
practice  muft  be  managed  with  caution : 
For  a  high  degree  of  inflammation  might 
often  prove  detrimental,  while  in  every 
inflance  it  would  be  unneceflary  ;  and  we 
know  from  experience,  that  a  fmall  degree 
of  it  is  fufficient.  As  foon,  therefore,  as 
it  is  obferved  that  the  mortified  parts  are 
furrounded  with  a  kind  of  inflamed  ring, 
the  ftimulating  applications  mould  be  re- 
moved, in  order  to  give  place  to  warm 
emollients,  for  the  purpofes  I  have  men- 
tioned. Any  parts  that  are  completely 
mortified  may  with  fafety  be  removed  ; 
indeed  the  ofTenfive  fmell  which  they  pro- 
duce renders  this  a  neceflary  meafure ; 
but,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  the 
common    practice    of    making    incifions 

through 
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through  the  difeafed  parts  into  thofe 
beneath  which  are  flill  found,  fhould 
never  be  followed.  No  advantage  can 
be  derived  from  it,  and  it  may  be  produc- 
tive of  much  harm.  It  is  recommended 
with  the  view  of  giving  more  free  accefs 
to  ointments,  and  other  remedies  ufed  as 
dreffings,  than  could  otherwife  be  obtain- 
ed j  but  I  have  not  in  any  inflance  feen  it 
prove  ufeful,  and  in  different  cafes  I  have 
been  fenlible  of  its  doing  harm :  It  may 
very  readily  carry  the  putrid  matter  of 
gangrene  more  deeply  into  the  contiguous 
found  parts  than  it  would  otherwife  pene- 
trate. In  fome  cafes  it  has  evidently  in- 
duced more  inflammation  than  was  necef- 
fary  3  and  in  more  inftances  than  one  I 
have  known  fcarifications  prove  hurtful, 
by  exciting  very  troublefome  hsemorrha- 
gies. 

By  perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  bark,  and  the 
other  remedies  that  I  have  mentioned, 
and  efpecially  if  the  ftrength  of  the  pa- 
tient is  fupported  with  wine  and  nourifh- 
ing  food,  even  bad  cafes  of  gangrene  will 

often 
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often  terminate  happily \  the  mortified 
parts  will  feparate,  and  the  remaining  fore 
will  heal  kindly  and  eafily  with  common 
mild  dreilings  :  But  in  other  inftances, 
notwithstanding,  all  our  endeavours,  the 
difeafe  continues  to  fpread,  and  nothing 
tends  to  prevent  its  final  termination. 
When  gangrene  is  feated  in  any  of  the  ex- 
tremities, it  is  the  common  practice,  when 
other  means  of  cure  have  failed,  and 
when  mortification  is  ftill  advancing,  to 
amputate  above  the  difeafed  parts :  I  have 
elfewhere,  however,  fhewn,  that  this  prac- 
tice mould  not  be  adopted}  and  when 
treating  of  amputation,  we  mail  again 
have  occafion  to  conlider  the  fubjecl  more 
particularly. 

In  the  treatment  of  mortification,  it  is 
a  good  general  rule  to  advife  evacuations 
of  every  kind  with  much  caution.  This 
is  particularly  the  cafe  with  refpect  to 
blood-letting;  but  in  addition  to  what  I 
have  already  obferved,  I  think  it  right  to 
remark,  that  in  all  cafes  of  inflammation 
where  the  approach  of  gangrene  is  dread- 
ed. 
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ed,  and  particularly  in  wounds  attended 
with  much  contufion  or  laceration,  till 
mortification  actually  occurs  we  mould 
proceed  with  freedom  in  an  antiphlogi- 
Itic  eourfe,  particularly  in  difcharging  as 
much  blood  as  the  degree  of  inflammation 
may  appear  to  require  ;  and  I  infift  on 
this  point  the  more  fully,  from  having  of- 
ten obferved  much  mifchief  enfiie  from 
practitioners  being  afraid  to  advife  it. 
Being  afraid  of  finking  the  patient  too 
much,  they  avoid  the  only  remedy  that 
could  probably  fave  him  :  For,  in  fuch 
circumstances,  it  is  the  violence  of  the 
inflammation  that  we  have  moft  reafon  to 
dread  |  and  as  we  know  of  no  remedy  on 
which  we  can  with  fuch  certainty  depend 
for  the  removal  of  inflammation  as  blood- 
letting, it  mould  always  be  advifed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rtrength  of  the  patient  and 
other  circumflances  of  the  cafe  j  by 
which  the  acceflion  of  gangrene  may  be 
prevented  when  no  other  remedy  would 
fucceed* 

What 
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What  I  have  hitherto  faid  in  this  and 
the  preceding  lections,  may  be  confidered 
as  common  to  wounds  in  general :  We 
now  proceed  to  coniider  thofe  wounds, 
which,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jured parts,  or  from  their  fltuation,  de- 
mand a  peculiar  treatment. 


SEC- 
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SECTION     V. 

Of  Wounds  in  the  Veins, 

IT  is  for  the  moft  part  difficult  to  re~ 
ftrain  haemorrhagies  from  wounded 
arteries,  on  account  of  the  force  with 
which  the  blood  is  propelled  into  them 
by  the  heart,  and  on  account  of  their 
mufcular  coats,  which  prevent  them  from 
collapfing  readily.  But,  in  the  veins,  nei- 
ther of  thefe  circumftances  take  place ; 
the  contractile  power  with  which  they 
are  endowed  is  very  inconfiderable  ;  and 
we  do  not  perceive  that  the  circulation  in 
the  veins  is  much  affected  by  the  action 
of  the  heart. 

For  thefe  reafons,  wounds  in  the  veins 
heal  with  more  eafe  and  are  attended  with 
lefs  danger  than  wounds  of  the  arteries  : 
Indeed  we  know,  that  the  largeffc  veins 
are  often  much  injured,  and  that  no  bad 
rymptom  will  enfue;  while  very  trouble- 

fome 
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ibme  confequences  will  fucceed  to  wounds 
even  of  fmall  arteries.  In  general,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  caufe  to  be  afraid  .of 
wounds  in  veins :  For  while  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  check  the  hsemorrhagy,  we 
never  obferve  any  detriment  to  enfue  even 
from  the  obliteration  of  the  largefl  exter- 
nal veins ;  for  the  anaftomifing  branches 
fo  readily  admit  of  dilatation,  that  they 
foon  become  fufficient  for  carrying  oh  the 
circulation  beyond  the  parts  that  have 
been  injured. 

We  commonly  find,  that  a  longitudinal 
cut  in  a  vein  heals  with  eafe  when  only 
fllghtly  covered  with  a  piece  of  dry  lint  or 
foft  old  linen;  When  this  fails,  the  haemor- 
rhagy  may  be  always  flopped  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  piece  of  dry  fponge  or  agaric 
to  the  bleeding  orifice,  and  fecuring  it 
with  moderate  prefiure.  But  in  tranfverfe 
cuts  in  the  large  veins,  or  when  veins  are 
cut  entirely  acrofs,  it  may  fometimes  hap- 
pen, either  that  prefiure  cannot  be  properly 
applied  to  the  wound,  or  that  it  does  not 
prove  fufficient  for  flopping  the  difcharge  : 

In 
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In  fuch  cafes,  efcharotics  are  commonly 
advifed,  and  by  fome  practitioners  the  ac- 
tual cautery  is  employed ;  but  none  of 
thefe  can  be  depended  on ;  and  they  are 
apt  to  create  a  great  deal  of  diftrefs.  The 
fame  remedy  therefore  mould  be  employed 
here  that  we  daily  ufe  in  hsemorrhagy 
from  wounds  in  arteries,  namely,  liga- 
tures y  which,  when  properly  applied,  ne- 
ver fail  to  anfwer  the  purpofe.  In  ufing 
ligatures,  I  have  elfewhere  fhewn,  that  the 
crooked  needle  fhould  feldom  or  never  be 
employed,  and  that  the  tenaculum  ought 
in  almoft  every  cafe  to  be  preferred. 


SEC 
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SECTION     VI. 

Of  Wounds  in  the  Lymphatics, 

THE  lymphatics  are  equally  liable  to 
injuries  with  other  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy :  As  they  often  lie  contiguous  to  veins, 
they  are  fometimes  wounded  in  the  opera- 
tion of  blood-letting 5  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  they  are  cut  in  opening  buboes  and  other 
glandular  collections  of  matter. 

When  the  fmaller  branches  only  of 
lymphatics  are  opened,  they  heal  along 
with  the  reft  of  the  wound  \  but  a  wound- 
ed lymphatic  is  fometimes  fo  large,  that  it 
does  not  heal  fo  foon  as  the  other  parts, 
but  continues  to  pour  out  its  contents,  and 
in  this  manner  to  prove  hurtful  to  the 
future  health  of  the  patient.  We  mould 
never  hefitate  therefore  in  putting  a  flop 
to  the  difcharge. 

Various  means  have  been  propofed  for 

efFe&ing  this.     In  fome  cafes  we  fiicceed 
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by  compreffion  alone  :  Aflringents  have 
been  advifed,  together  with  the  applica- 
tion of  dry  fponge,  agaric,  and  common 
puff  ball  -?  and  both  the  actual  and  potential 
cauteries  have  been  ufed.  But  when  mo- 
derate preuure  fails,  our  moll  effectual  re- 
medy is  to  take  up  the  injured  lymphatic 
with  a  ligature,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
done  with  wounded  arteries.  No  objec- 
tion can  be  made  to  this ;  and  it  anfwers 
the  purpofe  in  the  moil  certain  manner. 


SEC- 
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SECTION     VIL 

Of  Wounds  in  the  Nerves  and  'Tendons,  and 
Ruptures  of  the  Tendons, 


IN  different  parts  of  this  chapter,  I  have 
had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  partial  di- 
vifion  of  nerves  and  tendons,  and  of  the 
means  which  anfwer  bed  for  the  removal 
of  thofe  confequences  that  are  fometimes 
found  to  refult  from  it ;  and  when  treating 
of  blood-letting,  I  mail  find  it  neceflary 
again  to  confider  the  fubjecl  further. 

It  mud  often  happen,  that  nerves  and 
tendons  are  partially  divided  along  with 
other  parts  3  but  when  no  pain  enfues 
from  them,  practitioners  feldom  hear  of  it : 
In  fuch  cafes,  they  heal  along  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  wound :  But  in  various 
inftances,  either  from  fome  lingular  degree 
Ff  2  of 
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of  irritability  in  the  injured  parts,  or  from 
a  peculiarity  of  conftitution,  the  caufe  of 
which  cannot  perhaps  be  explained,  the 
flightefl  puncture  of  a  nerve  or  of  a  ten- 
don will  induce  very  fevere  pain,  inflanv 
mation,  convulfions,  and  even  death. 

Whenever  there  is  caufe,  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  pain,  to  fufpect  that  the  other 
fymptoms  may  fupervene,  the  molt  effec- 
tual means  mould  be  immediately  ufed  for 
preventing-  them :   For  when  once  convul- 
fions take  place,  we  are  never  fure' of  its 
being  in  our   power  to  allay  them.     In 
fome  cafe's,  large  doles,  of  opiates  anfwer  the 
purpofe  :  But  when  they  do  not  foon  prove 
fuccefsful,  no  time  fhould  be  loft  in  put- 
ting the  only  remedy  in  practice,  on  which 
we  can  place  much  dependence  ;  and  that 
is,  the  complete  divilion  of  the   injured 
nerve  or  tendon.     By  this  we  may  indeed 
induce  a  certain  degree  of  infenfibility  in 
the  parts  beneath,  or  they  may  even  be  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  ; 
but   any  inconvenience  which  this   may 
induce  will  be  of  little  importance,  when 

compared 
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compared  with  the  advantages  which  re- 
fult  from  the  operation :  For  I  can  from 
experience  aflert,  that  when  timoufly  em- 
ployed, and  properly  done,  it  feldom  fails 
of  complete  fuccefs  ;  while  in  various  in- 
stances, wounds  of  thefe  parts  have  termi- 
nated in  death,  where  this  operation  has 
been  omitted. 

In  this  manner  we  may  obviate  the  ef- 
fect of  punctures  and  partial  wounds,  ei- 
ther in  nerves  or  tendons  :  But  here  it  is 
neceflary  to  mention  the  method  of  treat- 
ment to  be  purfued  in  the  healing  of 
wounds  or  ruptures  of  large  tendons,  when 
completely  divided.  As  a  complete  di- 
vifion  of  any  of  the  large  tendons  is  al- 
ways attended  with  much  retraction,  it 
was  long  ago  inculcated  by  practitioners, 
to  draw  the  retracted  extremities  of  the 
ruptured  tendon  into  contact,  and  to  re- 
tain them  in  this  lituation  by  futures  : 
And  this  being  done,  and  the  limb  placed 
in  a  favourable  fituation,  the  reft  of  the 
fore  was  treated  in  the  ufual  way. 

F  f  3  There 
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There  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  cures 
having  been  often  accomplifhed  in  this 
manner :  Nay,  where  tendons  have  been 
merely  ruptured,  without  any  external 
wound,  as  often  happens  with  the  tendo 
Achillis,  the  retracted  ends  of  the  ten- 
don have  been  laid  bare  by  an  incifion, 
for  the  very  purpofe  of  retaining  them 
by  futures.  This,  however,  is  a  very 
painful  operation ;  and  as  the  fame  in- 
tention may  be  accomplifhed  in  a  more 
fimple  manner,  it  ought  to  be  laid  afide. 
When  it  was  firfl  propofed  to  unite  rup- 
tured or  wounded  tendons  by  means  of 
futures,  it  was  the  common  opinion,  thats 
in  order  to  infure  a  reunion  of  the  divided 
parts,  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  bring 
them  into  clofe  contact  ;  and  the  fame 
idea  prevailed,  not  merely  with  refpect  to 
tendons,  but  with  regard  to  bones,  as  well 
as  other  parts. 

In  the  treatment  of  fractured  bones 
and  ruptured  tendons,  it  is  no  doubt  a 
good  general  rule  to  bring  the  divided 
parts   as  nearly   in   contact    as   poflible  : 

But 
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But  we  now  know  that  cures  may  be  accom- 
plifhed  where  the  retraction  of  parts  is  fo 
considerable  as  to  render  it  impoflible  to 
draw  them  together  \  nay,  that  it  has  of- 
ten been  done,  even  where  a  portion  of  a 
tendon  or  of  a  bone  has  been  complete- 
ly removed.  Very  confiderable  portions 
of  bone  have  been  regenerated  5  and  al- 
though we  are  not  certain  that  any  part 
of  a  tendon  has  ever  been  renewed,  yet 
fuch  adhefions  always  take  place  be- 
tween the  retracted  ends  of  the  divided 
tendon  and  contiguous  parts,  as  tend  in  a 
great  meaflire  to  fupply  the  deficiency. 
Thus,  I  have  known  different  inflances  of 
the  tendon  of  the  rotula  being  ruptured, 
as  well  as  of  the  tendo  Achillis  :  And  al- 
though the  ends  of  the  retracted  tendons 
could  never  be  brought  within  an  inch 
of  each  other  j  yet  in  all  of  them  where 
proper  attention  was  given,  the  cures 
have  been  fo  far  complete,  that  the  ufe 
of  the  limbs  has  been  very  perfectly  re- 
ftored.  Some  degree  of  ftiffnefs  has  of- 
ten, indeed,  remained  for  a  confiderable 
F  f  4  time  ; 
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time ;  but  at  laft  even  this  fymptom  has 
very  commonly  been  removed. 

Wherever  a  wounded  tendon  is  htuated, 
or  even  when  a  tendon  is  only  ruptured, 
and  no  injury  done  to  the  external  parts, 
the  limb  mould  be  placed  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  will  mofl  readily  admit  of  the  re- 
tracted ends  of  it  being  brought  nearly  to- 
gether ',  and  when,  in  this  Situation,  the 
mufcles  of  the  whole  limb  in  which  the 
injury  has  happened,  mould  be  tied  down 
with  a  roller,  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  prevent 
them  from  being  in  any  degree  thrown 
into  action  during  the  cure,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  parts  mould  be  placed  in 
fuch  a  pofition,  as  will  tend  moll  effec- 
tually to  keep  them  eafy  and  relaxed. 
Thus,  in  a  wound  or  rupture  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  rectus  mufcle  of  the  thigh,  the 
patient's  leg  mould  be  kept  as  much  as 
poffible  ftretched  out  during  the  cure, 
while  the  thigh  mould  be  in  fome  degree 
bent,  or  elevated  into  an  angle  with  the 
body,  fo  as  to  relax  the  mufcle  itfelf  as  far 
as  it  can  be  done  :  While  in  fimilar  affec- 
tions 
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tions  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  the  knee 
fhould  be  kept  bent,  fa  as  to  relax  the 
mufcles  of  the  leg ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  foot  mould  be  ftretched  out,  fo  as  to 
admit  of  the  ends  of  the  ruptured  tendon 
being  brought  nearly  together.  In  ap- 
plying a  roller  to  fecure  the  mufcles  and 
tendons  in  this  iituation,  it  fhould  be 
done  with  a  firmnefs  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  while  care  is  taken  that  it  does  not 
impede  the  circulation :  With  this  view, 
fine  foft  flannel  or  cotton  fhould  be  pre- 
ferred to  linen :  For  being  more  elaflic, 
they  more  readily  yield  to  any  fwelling 
with  which  the  limb  may  be  attacked. 

The  late  Dr  Monro  was  the  firfl  who 
gave  accurate  directions  for  treating  a 
rupture  of  the  large  tendons  %  and  he 
has  probably  done  it  with  the  more  pre- 
cifion,  from  having  himfelf  experienced 
the  effects  of  this  misfortune  in  the  tendo 
Achillis.  As  the  method  which  he  points 
out,  and  the  inflruments  which  he  recom- 
mends, are  fimple  and  judicious,  and  as 

they 
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they  have  in  various  inftances  been  found 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe,  a  defcription  of 
them  will  be  confidered  as  a  proper  addi- 
tion to  this  article. 

The  different  inftruments  ufed  by  Dr 
Monro,  with  the  feveral  parts  of  each  of 
them,  are  reprefented  in  Plate  II. 

Fig.  9.  Is  a  foot-fock  or  Hipper,  A,  of 
double  quilted  tickenj  from  the  heel  of 
which,  B,  the  quilted  ft  rap,  D,  is  of  fuch 
a  length  as  to  reach  above  the  calf  of  the 
leg. 

Fig.  1.  A  ftrong  quilted  calf-piece,  E, 
with  pye-holes,  FF,  on  each  fide,  through 
which  a  lace,  fig.  2.  is  to  be  pafTed,  and 
with  a  buckle,  G,  fo  placed  on  its  back- 
part,  that  when  the  lacing  is  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  leg,  the  buckle  will  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  lower  part.  Two  rows  of 
pye-holes  are  here  reprefented,  one  on  each 
fide;  either  of  which  may  be  ufed  accord- 
ing to  the  fize  of  the  leg. 

In  Dr  Monro's  cafe,  the  foot  and  leg 
were  firfl  wrapped  in  foft  flannel  fmoaked 

with 
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with  fumes  of  benzoin,  when  he  put  on, 
as  in  fig.  3.  the  foot-fock  A,  and  calf- 
piece  E  3  and  bringing  the  ftrap  H  through 
the  buckle  G,  he  could  by  it  extend  the 
foot,  and  pull  down  the  calf  to  what  de- 
gree might  be  judged  proper,  and  there  it 
was  fecured  with  the  buckle. 

This  bandage  anfwered  the  intention 
perfectly  well  3  and  it  was  worn  night  and 
day.  It  mould  be  drawn  tighter  during 
fleep,  and  relaxed  when  the  patient  is  a- 
wake,  and  on  his  guard ;  during  which  the 
foot  mould  be  placed  upon  a  ffcool,  as  at 
I ;  and  the  calf-piece  mould  be  frequently 
fluffed,  or  made  eafler  by  loofening  the 
lace,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  foot  from  fwell- 
ing,  which  is  apt  to  happen  if  this  is  omit- 
ted. To  prevent  the  toes  from  becoming 
uneafy,  the  foot-fock  mould  be  left  open  at 
the  end  K. 

During  the  firfl  fortnight,  the  Docfor 
made  no  motion  or  effort  with  his  foot, 
but  was  carried  in  a  chair,  running  on 
caflors,  from  one  part  of  his  houfe  to  an- 
other :  After  this  he  began  to  move  the 
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foot  backwards  and  forwards,  fo  gently  as 
not  to  give  pain.  In  a  gradual  manner 
the  motions  were  increafed ;  the  extension 
of  the  leg  and  flexion  of  the  foot  were 
always  flopped  on  their  producing  any  un- 
eafinefs. 

On  beginning  to  walk,  the  arTecfed  leg, 
which  was  the  left,  was  always  put  be- 
fore the  right,  fo  that  the  left  foot  might 
be  as  well  extended  as  poilible.  To  pre- 
vent any  danger  from  falling,  a  cane  was 
ufed  in  the  right  hand. 

The  void  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
divided  tendon  became  infenfible  in  a  few 
days,  except  that  a  foftnefs  was  felt  there 
more  than  any  where  elfe  \>  but  this  part 
turned  gradually  thicker  and  harder,  till 
a  knot  was  formed  in  it  of  the  fize  of  a 
middle-iized  plum.  At  firft  this  tumor 
was  equally  hard  with  a  piece  of  cartilage; 
but  it  gradually  became  fofter,  and  dimi- 
nifhed  fo  much,  that  at  laft  it  was  fcarcely 
perceptible. 

With  a  view  to  ftrengthen  the  leg  and 
foot,  cold  water  was  poured  upon  them, 

and 
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and  immediately  thereafter  they  were 
well  rubbed.  This  was  firft  employed 
fome  weeks  after  the  accident :  But  no  ad- 
vantage being  derived  from  it,  the  parts 
were  afterwards  ftrongly  rubbed  twice 
a-day  with  unguentum  althaeae,  or  fome 
other  emollient ;  and  this  was  continued 
till  the  limb  could  be  ufed  with  free- 
dom. 

In  about  two  weeks  from  the  time  of 
receiving  the  injury,  the  Doctor  was  obli- 
ged to  go  abroad,  when  he  ufed  a  pair  of 
fhoes  with  heels  two  inches  high,  and  ap- 
plied the  machine,  which  we  fhall  pre- 
fently  defcribe,  through-  the  day,  inftead 
of  the  former  bandage  ;  which,  however, 
was  always  put  on  at  night  for  a  month 
longer. 

This  machine,  fig.  8.  is  a  piece  of 
ileel,  the  middle  ftalk  of  which,  L,  is 
narrow  but  ftrong ;  the  ends,  MM,  are 
thin  and  concave,  and  muft  be  adapted 
to  the  convexity  of  the  foot  and  fore- 
part of  the  leg.      Three  ftaples,  a,  a,  a, 

ftand 
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Hand  up  from  the  forepart  of  the  fleel ; 
One  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  broad 
ends,  and  the  third  in  the  middle  of  the 
{talk.  All  the  fleel,  except  the  flalk, 
mould  be  covered  with  foft  leather,  and 
the  concavities  of  MM  mould  be  well 
burled,  as  the  fofter  rupture-bandages  com- 
monly are. 

After  putting  on  the  fhoes  and  flock- 
ings,  one  end  of  this  machine  was  put 
upon  the  broad  part  of  the  foot,  nearer 
the  toes  than  the  buckle  of  the  fhoe,  and 
the  other  end  placed  upon  the  fore- 
part of  the  leg  p  then  one  ribband,  or  a 
thong  of  leather,  fig.  5.  was  put  round 
the  foot,  and  another,  fig.  6.  round  the 
leg,  to  pafs  through  the  two  ftaples  near 
the  ends  of  the  machine,  and  there  fecu- 
red  with  ftraps  or  buckles,  but  without 
being  drawn  tight.  A  third  flrap  or 
ribband,  fig.  7.  with  its  middle,  N,  ap- 
plied to  the  hollow  of  the  foot  immedi- 
ately before  the  heel,  had  its  ends  paf- 
fed  on  each  fide  of  the  foot  through  a 

noofe, 
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noofe,  00,  of  a  fourth  thong  of  leather, 
P,  that  came  round  the  quarter-heel  of 
the  fhoe,  to  be  afterwards  put  through 
the  middle  ftapple  \  where,  after  thefe 
ends,  q  q,  were  drawn  as  tight  as  was 
thought  convenient  for  extending  the 
foot,  they  were  fecured  with  the  buckle 
or  with  knots.  See  the  application  of  this 
machine  in  figure  4. 

This  was  continued  for  the  fpace  of  five 
months  ;  but  thofe  who  may  find  it  incon- 
venient, might  ufe  inftead  of  it  a  thong  of 
leather,  fewed  at  one  end  to  the  upper  and 
middle  ,part  of  the  quarter-heel  of  the 
ihoe,  and  fattened  at  the  other  end  to  a 
garter  or  ftrap  put  above  the  calf  of  the 
leg.  The  high-heeled  fhoes  were  conti- 
nued for  a  confiderable  time  :  Two  years 
elapfed  before  they  were  thrown  afide  5  by 
which  means,  and  by  treating  the  injured 
limb  during  all  that  period  with  great 
caution,  a  very  complete  cure  was  obtain- 
ed ;  while  others,  who  have  not  been  fo 
attentive  to  the  management  of  matters  of 

this 
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this  kind,  have  not  been  To  fortunate ; 
fome  of  them  having  the  tendon  ruptured 
a  fecond,  or  even  a  third  time,  and  others 
remaining  fliffand  lame  for  a  great  length 
of  time. 


SEC- 
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SECTION     VIII. 

Of  Wounds  in  the  Ligaments, 

BY  Ligaments,  we  underftand  thofe 
flexible  bodies  which  ferve  to  co- 
ver the  different  articulations,  and  by 
which  many  of  the  bones  are  firmly  tied 
to  each  other.  The  bones  of  the  pelvis 
are  united  by  firong  ligaments ;  and  we 
know,  that  feveral  other  bones  are  chiefly 
connected  by  the  fame  means.  But  as  all 
thefe  ligaments  lie  deep,  they  are  not 
much  expofed  to  the  effects  of  external 
violence;  and  the  fame  cauie  puts  it  out  of 
our  power  to  apply  any  particular  treat- 
ment for  injuries  which  may  accidentally 
be  done  to  them.  Our  obfervations  at 
prefent  will  therefore  be  chiefly  applicable 
to  wounds  of  the  ligaments  of  joints,  com- 
monly termed  Capfular  Ligaments. 

Vol.  I.  G  g  As 
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As  ligaments  are  not  fo  plentifully  {up- 
plied  with  nerves  as  fome  other  parts  of 
the  body,  feveral  anatomifts  have  been  in- 
duced to  believe  that  they  are  not  pofTefled 
of  fenfibility  ;  by  which  we  might  be  led 
to  conclude,  that  injuries  done  to  them 
would  not  probably  require  much  atten- 
tion :  But  although  Nature,  for  obvious 
reafons,  has  not  made  the  ligaments  high- 
ly fenfible  $  and  although  in  a  healthy  ftate 
they  will  bear  much  fatigue,  without  fuf- 
fering  fo  much  as  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
yet  the  fact  is  undoubted,  that  they  are 
rendered  extremely  fenfible  by  difeafe  ; 
and  that  wounds  inflicted  on  them  are  fre- 
quently productive  of  very  alarming  con- 
fequences.  We  have  often  indeed  known 
the  ligaments  of  joints  much  injured,  nay 
violently  lacerated  or  torn,  with  the  heads 
of  the  bones  which  they  furround  being 
pulhed  through  them,  as  well  as  by  other 
caufes,  without  any  important  confequen- 
ces  taking  place  5  nay,  in  fome  cafes,  the 
wounds  have  healed  as  eafily  as  if  no  harm 
had  been  done  to  the  ligaments.  Occur- 
rences 
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rences  of  this  kind,  however,  are  rare  ;  for 
in  a  great  proportion  of  cafes,  the  fymp- 
toms  which  enfuefro'm  wounds  of  the  joints 
are  fevere  and  hazardous. 

The  effects  produced  by  this  kind  of 
injury  are  often  deceitful :  In  general,  no- 
thing alarming  appears  at  firft,  nor  for  fe- 
veral  days  after  the  accident ;  and  when 
the  patient  is  treated  with  attention  and 
care,  I  have  known  a  week  pais  over  before 
any  other  fymptom  has  been  obferved  than 
ufually  takes  place  in  the  moft  fimple 
wounds.  But,  at  length,  the  patient  be- 
gins to  feel  an  uneafy  fenfation  over  the 
aftected  joint,  which  by  degrees  turns  more 
fevere  3  when  the  parts  become  fwelled, 
tenfe,  and  fomewhat  inflamed.  In  this 
fituation  the  pain  is  often  fo  fevere,  that 
he  cannot  allow  the  joint  to  be  touched  : 
He  complains  of  a  tightnefs  round  the 
whole,  as  if  it  was  firmly  tied  or  girded  : 
and  the  inflammation,  which  at  firft  was 
confined  to  the  joint  itfelf,  is  now  apt  to 
fpread  over  the  whole  limb. 

G  g  2  If 
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If  the  wound  or  laceration  in  the  cap- 
fular  ligament  is  large,  the  fynovia  is  of- 
ten difcharged  in  conliderable  quantities 
at  firft;  but  the  fwelling  induced  by  the 
inflammation  gradually  puts  a  flop  to  this, 
till  at  laft  the  wound  becomes  floughy 
and  dry.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  days, 
however,  extenfive  fuppurations  begin  to 
form  over  the  joint  3  and  on  thefe  being- 
laid  open,  large  quantities  of  pus  are  dif- 
charged, together  with  fynovia.  By  this 
the  tenfion  and  fenfation  of  girding  are 
immediately  removed,  and  the  patient  ob- 
tains relief  3  but  fucceflive  fuppurations 
commonly  take  place,  which  from  time  to 
time  excite  a  renewal  of  all  the  fymptoms, 
and  by  which  the  patient's  health  is  at  lair 
greatly  impaired. 

When  wounds  of  ligaments  do  not  heal 
quickly,  and  almofl  without  the  forma- 
tion of  matter,  this  is  in  general  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  terminate ;  at  leafh  it 
is  the  cafe  in  the  larger  joints,  and  it  is 
in  thefe  chiefly  that  they  commonly  prove 
alarming. 

From 
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From  this  hiflory  of  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fymptoms,  fome  advantage 
may  be  derived  in  conducting  the  cure, 
From  this  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  injury  done  to  the  ligament 
which  we  have  to  dread,  but  a  fecondary 
train  of  fymptoms,  which  are  apt  to  re- 
mit from  it.  Although  none  of  the  li- 
ning membranes  of  cavities,  which  are 
naturally  fliut  up  from  the  air,  feem  to  be 
endowed  with  much  .fenfibility,  it  feems 
to  be  a  common  effect  of  air  being;  ad- 
mitted  to  give  them  a  high  degree  of 
it.  Of  this  we  have  frequent  proofs  in 
wounds  penetrating  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen; and  it  is  chiefly  to  this  caufe  that 
we  are  to  attribute  thofe  confequences 
which  refult  from  wounds  in  the  capfular 
ligaments  of  joints. 

This  points  out  a  very  important  circum- 
fiance  in  the  treatment  of  thefe  wounds, 
namely,  the  prevention,  as  far  as  is  in  our 
power,  of  air  finding  accefs  to  the  cavi- 
ties of  capfular  ligaments.  In  large  la- 
cerated wounds,  this  will,  for  the  mofl 
G  g  3  part, 
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part,  be  impracticable  ;  but  in  common  in - 
cifed  wounds  it  may  often  be  very  com- 
pletely effected. 

It  ought  never  to  be  attempted,  till  we 
are  certain  that  all  extraneous  bodies  that 
have  been  carried  in  are  extracted.  This 
being  done,  we  may  very  commonly  cover 
the  wound  in  the  capfular  ligament  entire- 
ly, by  pulling  the  (kin  fo  far  over  it,  that 
the  wound  in  the  one  may  not  correfpond 
with  that  in  the  other  \  and  as  the  ikin 
about  the  joints  is  fufficiently  lax  to  admit 
of  this,  it  may  for  the  moil  part  be  eafily 
done.  We  are  now  to  fix  the  ikin  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  it  may  not  retract,  either 
with  futures  or  adheiive  plafters ?  but,  in 
general  the  latter  will  prove  fufhcient,  if 
affiited  by  the  application  of  a  proper  ban- 
dage \  and  they  are  preferable  to  futures, 
which  in  this  iituation  are  apt  to  excite 
inflammation.  After  the  plafters  are  ap- 
plied, the  ikin  and  cellular  fubftance  ihould 
be  {imported  in  their  iituation  by  palling 
a  flannel  roller  fpirally  round  the  joint, 
fo  as  to  produce  an  equal  degree  of  com- 

preilion 
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preilion  over  it)  of  a  tightnefs  fufficient 
for  gently  comprelling  the  parts  to  which 
it  is  applied  without  interrupting  the  cir- 
culation. The  patient  mould  be  in  bed 
while  the  dreilings  are  applied,  fo  that 
they  may  not  afterwards  be  liable  to  be 
moved ;  and  the  limb  mould  be  put  up- 
on a  pillow,  and  placed  in  mch  a  filia- 
tion as  admits  of  the  fkin  and  other  tegu- 
ments being  relaxed,  which  will  be  found 
to  be  different  in  different  parts  even  of  the 
fame  joint.  Thus,  in  wounds  on  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  knee,  the  leg  mould  be  kept 
extended  during  the  whole  progrefs  of  the 
cure  j  for  in  this  fituation,  the  fkin  which 
covers  the  forepart  of  the  joint  is  mofl 
effectually  relaxed  ;  while,  for  a  fimi- 
lar  reafon,  in  penetrating  wounds  enter- 
ing from  the  ham,  the  leg  mould  be  kept 
bent. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  order  to  prevent 
inflammation,  the  patient  mould  be  put  up- 
on a  low  diet ;   his  bowels   mould  be  kept 
open ,  a  moderate  perforation  mould  be 
G  g  4  excited^ 
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excited  \  and  he  fhould  lofe  a  quantity  of 
blood  fluted  to  his  age  and  ftrength. 

By  wounds  of  the  joints  being  treated 
with  this  ftrict  attention,  I  have  known 
many  of  them  terminate  eafily,  which  o- 
therwife,  there  was  caufe  to  think,  would 
have  produced  both  diftrefs  and  danger. 
But  when  thefe  means  do  not  prove  effec- 
tual, or  when  too  long  neglected,  and  not 
thereafter  admiflible,  which  is  the  cafe 
when  inflammation  has  taken  place,  other 
remedies  mud  be  employed. 

In  this  lituation,  our  chief  object  is  to 
ieflen  or  remove  the  inflammation  3  for  if 
not  fpeedily  done,  it  will  fcarcely  fail  to 
fpread  over  the  whole  joint,  and  terminate 
in  an  extenflve  formation  of  mattery  and 
this  being  always  hazardous,  nothing 
fhould  be  omitted  by  which  it  can  pro- 
bably be  prevented.  The  mo  ft  effectual 
remedy  which  I  have  ever  employed  for 
this,  is  local  blood-lettings  but,  in  order  to 
prove  ufeful,  it  muft  be  carried  to  a  consi- 
derable length.  In  very  robufl  patients, 
eighteen  or  twenty  leeches  fhould  be  ap- 
plied 
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plied  as  near  to  the  injured  part  as  they 
will  bite,  and  repeated  daily  as  long  as  the 
continuance  of  the  inflammation  may  ren- 
der it  neceflary.  Any  of  the  fimple  oint- 
ments may  be  applied  to  the  wound  itfelf  \ 
but  one  of  the  beft  applications  to  the 
joint  is  the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar,  which 
prove  often  ufeful  in  preventing  the  for- 
mation of  matter.  And  as  the  pain  in 
wounds  of  the  joints  is  in  general  fevere, 
large  dofes  of  opiates  are  commonly  re- 
quired to  allay  it.  In  a  few  cafes,  I  have 
known  the  pain  much  relieved  by  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  a  ftrong  decoction  of 
white  poppy  heads,  in  the  form  of  fomen- 
tation :  But  for  the  moft  part  nothing 
proves  effectual  but  the  internal  ufe  of 
opium. 

A  due  attention  to  thefe  means  will 
commonly  anfwer  at  la  ft,  if  they  have  not 
been  neglected  too  long,  or  too  fparingly 
adminiftered.  From  either  of  thefe  caufe's, 
however ;  from  the  injury  having  been 
particularly  fevere  ?  or  from  fome  Confti- 
rational  difeafe,;  the  inflammation  will  in 

fome 
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fome  cafes  ft  ill  proceed  to  increafe ;  and, 
notwithftanding  all  our  endeavours,  will 
at  Iaffc  terminate  in  very  large  collections 
of  matter,  either  within  the  capfular  liga- 
ment of  the  joint,  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
ligament  itfelf,  or  in  the  cellular  fubftance 
of  the  contiguous  parts.  In  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  all  that  art  can  do  is  to  give  free 
vent  to  any  matter  that  may  form ;  which 
can  only  be  done  by  making  an  opening 
in  the  moil  depending  part  of  the  collec- 
tion, as  foon  as  the  exiftence  of  pus  is  af- 
certained.  In  this  manner,  and  by  a  pro- 
per ule  of  emollient  poultices  and  fomen- 
tations, whenever  a  new  collection  appears 
to  be  forming,  we  have  it  often  in  our 
power  to  fave  limbs,  which  otherwife  it 
would  be  neceflary  to  amputate  :  But  when 
wounds  in  any  of  the  larger  joints  termi- 
nate in  fuppuration  within  the  capfular  li- 
gaments, all  who  have  had  experience  in 
this  branch  of  practice  will  know,  that  the 
rifk  attending  them  is  great ;  and  that  we 
can  never,  even  under  the  befl  manage- 
ment, have  any  dependence  on  their  ter- 
minating 
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minating  but  with  great  diffcrefs  and  ha- 
zard. The  principal  reafon,  as  I  have  al- 
ready obferved,  of  their  continuing  obfti- 
nate,  is  the  inflammation  becoming  vio- 
lent ;  which  when  not  obviated  by  the 
means  that  I  have  ventured  to  advife,  is 
apt  to  produce  fiich  large  collections  of 
matter  -P  and  one  abfcefs  is  fo  apt  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  another,  that  the  patient  is  at  larl 
exhaufted,  when  we  are  often  under  the 
necefiity  of  removing  the  limb  in  order 
to  fave  his  life.  In  fuch  circumftances, 
indeed,  there  is  no  room  to  hefitate ;  for 
when  the  ftrength  is  much  impaired  by 
the  frequent  formation  of  abfceiles,  if 
the  fame  difpolition  continues,  and  efpe- 
cially  if  any  degree  of  hectic  fever  has 
taken  place,  the  rifk  attending  any  at- 
tempt to  fave  the  limb  will  now  be  con- 
fiderable,  while  the  chance  of  fucceeding 
will  be  fo  fmall,  that  it  fhould  never  be 
advifed. 

But  although  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion. 
in  circumftances  fuch  as  we  are  conlider- 
ing,  that  it  is  the  fafeil  courfe  to  amputate 

the 
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the  limb;  yet  I  by  no  means  agree  with 
thofe  who  fay,  that  almofb  every  cafe  of  a 
wounded  joint  requires  this  remedy.  By 
many  it  has  been  aflerted,  that  wounds  in 
any  of  the  larger  joints  almofl  univerfally 
terminate  fo  unfavourably,  that,  in  order 
to  fave  much  pain  and  trouble,  as  well  as 
riik  to  the  patient,  it  would  be  the  moil 
advifable  ftep  to  amputate  immediately  af- 
ter the  accident,  before  inflammation  takes 
place.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  this1 
opinion  is  founded  in  error  \  and  my  rea- 
fons  for  it  are  thefe  : 

Although  a  complete  cure  is  not  often 
obtained  where  the  capfular  ligaments  of 
large  joints  are  extenfively  wounded,  yet 
in  fome  cafes  it  is  otherwife.  Of  this  I 
have  met  with  various  instances  :  And  al- 
though mch  injuries  will  not  often  be  fo 
effectually  cured  as  to  prevent  much  ftirT- 
nefs  in  the  joints  in  which  they  are  feat- 
ed ;  yet  even  a  complete  anchylofis  is  an 
inconvenience  to  which  patients  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  advifed  to  fubmit,  than  to  the 

pairr 
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pain  and  hazard  arifing  from  the  amputa- 
tion of  any  of  the  extremities. 

As  it  mu ft  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
proportion  of  limbs  that  are  faved  by  this 
practice  is  not  great,  when  the  injury  done 
to  the  capfular  ligaments  of  joints  is  ex-. 
tenfive,  this  argument  would  not  merit  at- 
tention, if  the  delay  which  it  occafions 
were  to  produce  any  additional  hazard,  or 
if  it  mould  preclude  amputation,  if  at  any 
future  period  of  the  fore  it  might  be  judg- 
ed advifable.  This,  indeed,  has  been  al- 
leged by  practitioners  :  But  there  is  much 
caufe  to  fufpeci  that  they  are  wrong  ;  for 
many  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  ampu- 
tate in  the  late  ftages  of  thefe  wounds, 
have  had  more  fuocefs  than  uiually  at- 
tends the  practice  immediately  after  the 
injury  is  infli&ed.  And  this,  in  the  courfe 
of  my  experience,  has  been  fo  uniformly 
the  cafe,  that  fcarcely  any  have  died  who 
were  not  previoufly  fo  much  reduced  as  to 
render  their  chance  of  recovering  very 
{mail  indeed  3  a  lituation  which  we  have  it 
always  in  our  power  to  guard  againft,  by 

advihng 
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advifing  the  operation  before  matters  are 
fo  far  advanced. 

Where  the  capfular  ligament  of  a  joint 
has  not  only  been  wounded,  but  much  la- 
cerated and  contufed,  it  may,  in  a  few 
cafes,  be  proper  to  advife  immediate  am- 
putation. But  fuch  inflances  are  rare ;  in- 
fomuch,  that  I  have  fcarcely  met  with  any, 
excepting  where  the  ends  of  bones  have 
been  perhaps  much  mattered,  and  even 
fplintered  at  the  fame  time.  Where  this 
has  not  been  the  cafe,  I  have  uniformly  at- 
tempted to  fave  the  limb ,  and  as,  in  a 
great  proportion  of  cafes,  the  practice  has 
proved  fuccefsful,  without  adding  to  the 
rifk  of  the  patient  where  the  trials  have 
failed,  I  mail  certainly  think  it  right  to 
continue  it. 
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